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Practical answers to many questions 

about the selection, fabrication and uses 
of Nickel alloys are quickly available to 

you. This helpful information we have gath- 
ered, checked and condensed into convenient 
printed form. It is useful both to experienced men 
handling new materials or performing unfamiliar opera- 

tions... and to new employees. This literature is available upon 
request. You are also offered the assistance of our technical staff 
in solving material problems arising from a temporary lack of Nickel. 
Our engineers are offering timely suggestions to many vital industries 
during the present emergency. Your request for literature or personal con- 


sultation will receive our prompt attention. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new'vorx, nv 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 
STEEL 


@ BY LATE last Friday at least 14 blast fur- 
naces had been banked or blown out as a result 
of the renewed cessation of production at captive 
coal mines and at many commercial mines closed 
down by sympathetic strikes. For the same rea- 
son, aggravated by the increasing shortage of 
scrap, ingot production (p. 33) had declined 
1% points. Only immediate resumption of coal 
production (p. 29) will prevent a further sharp 
reduction in iron and steelmaking. Indications 
Friday were that continuation of the coal strike 
would cause a drop of at least 10 more points 
in the ingot rate over the weekend .. . Another 
disturbing new development is the closing of 
the Pittsburg, Calif., steel plant (p. 31) be- 
cauce of a strike for higher pay. 


¢ ° ¢ 


It is unlawful for producers (p. 42) to ship 
steel not covered by a copy of PD-73; a new 
defense housing plan is announced; additional 
field offices have been opened 
by OPM;; the container indus- 
try is to have priorities as- 
sistance; prices on builders’ 
hardware have been frozen; 
priority assistance to research laboratories has 
been broadened . . . Use of chlorine for bleach- 
ing paper (p. 43) is restricted; phenols are under 
allocations; lead mines are to produce to ca- 
pacity; a plan to aid metalplating workers is 
under development . . . Oil burners again are 
in good standing in defense housing (p. 44) on 
the eastern seaboard; output of light trucks for 
civilians will be curtailed; numerous personnel 
changes are announced by OPM. 


Hardware 
“Frozen” 


° + + 


Scrap dealers are warned to comply fully and 
immediately with allocation orders; price ceil- 
ings have been placed over cars and locomo- 
tives and maintenance of way 
and signal equipment; prices 
on heating and refrigerating 
coils and allied products will 
be considered (p. 118) today 
. .. A third meeting to discuss machine tool 


Differ on 
Expansion 





prices will be held (p. 40) in December; steel 
drum manufacturers will have priorities as- 
sistance; the date for discontinuance of bright 
finish on automobiles has been postponed .. . 
Farm equipment advisory committee (p. 54) 
has been formed . . . Differences of opinion as 
to the size of contemplated steelworks capacity 
expansion are developing (p. 37) in OPM... 
Inflated wages are seen as a threat (p. 45) to 
the post-armament readjustment. 


ca e ¢ 


The Sedgley submachine gun, one of the sim- 
plest yet devised since it has only four moving 
parts, is described (p. 64) by Professor Mac- 

J. S. Graham 
explains (p. 73) a number of 
shortcuts that speed manufac- 
ture of air conditioners. . . 
“Graphitic’’ steels, how they 
are made and what they can do, are discussed 
(p. 80) by Fred R. Bonte. . . . Reginald Traut- 
schold tells (p. 89) how automatic malleablizing 
cycle control steps up output and improves the 
product. ... A new high-temperature fatigue 
test operates at 7200 load cycles per minute hold- 
ing specimen at any temperature from 70 to 1000 
degrees Fahr. 


conochie. ... 


The Sedgley 
Gun Described 


In the ninth article in his series on how to get 
the most from arc welding, E. W. P. Smith shows 
(p. 66) when and where to use the automatic 
shielded carbon arc. In addi- 
tion to certain technical con- 
siderations that are outlined, 
a sufficient volume of work 
must be involved. How to 
check this in your own case is explained... 
F. L. Lindemuth discusses (p. 74) factors in de- 
sign of welded ladles for open-hearth service and 
includes much practical information on how to 
prolong ladle life, how to obtain stability, etc. 
. . . The seriousness of the hazard of projecting 
wire ends in wire rope is outlined by F. L. 
Spangler (p. 85) who also tells how to eliminate 
this danger. 


When To Weld 
Automatically 



















Over a Million Soldiers 
ill Sleep on Cots of Inland Stee 


To equip and maintain our Army, steel is needed in vast 
tonnages —not only for guns, tanks, shells and bombs— 
but also for such commonplace articles as beds, stoves, 
cans and lockers. 


As an example—more than 14,000 tons of Inland rail steel 
already has been ordered for frames for Army cots. Soon 
these will be completed and in use and then over a million 
American soldiers will sleep on cots made of Inland steel. 


Rolled from used railroad rails of the highest quality, 
Inland rail steel is particularly well suited for this purpose 
—not only because of its economy, strength and stiffness— 
but also because its use helps to conserve new ingot steel 
for the many other requirements of the defense program. 


In this department and throughout the entire Inland 
organization men and mills are working at top speed to 
produce and deliver steel for defense when and where 
it is needed. This is Inland’s No. 1 Job! 


SHEETS ° STRIP : TIN PLATE BARS PLATES 
FLOOR PLATE + STRUCTURALS - PILING - RAILS Fabricating Inland rail steel into frames 
TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS aie US strmy tas 





38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago ~ Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 





14 Furnaces Banked as Coal Stocks 


Dwindle; Strike Spreads 


Sharper curtailment in prospect this week unless 
mines resume ..., Many producers’ supplies ade- 
quate for only one to two weeks . Strong 


government action expected 


@ IRON and steel production last been banked. Others will go out Coal supplies at steel mills vary 
week reflected only slightly the this week unless the mines are re- from a few days to two months. 
seriousness of the coal shoriage opened. Many of the larger producers have 
arising from the strike in captive Several batteries of by-product sufficient stocks for only one to 
coal mines and now _ spreading coke ovens have been removed. two weeks’ operations. 
through the commercial mines. The beehive ovens in the Connells- All but a few of the 53,000 cap- 

Steelworks operations declined ville district are facing a complete tive. miners have quit work. A 
1% points to 95% per cent of ca- shutdown. wave of sympathy strikes spread 
pacity. This week’s schedule is Hardest hit by the strike to date through the commercial mines and 
considerably lower and will drop are the Western Pennsylvania, Ohio it was estimated half of these min- 
sharply during the week unless the Valley and Birmingham districts. ers were out at week’s end, with 
strike is settled quickly. Other districts, however, are ex- others expected to follow. 

At least 14 blast furnaces have pected to feel the pinch soon. Following is a summary of the 


M@ Clash between pickets and members of an independent miners’.union at a captive mine operated by the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. in Gary, W. Va. This action occurred when the independent miners tried to enter the mine and pickets 
barred their way. Rocks were hurled and one man was injured. A firehose was used to stop the fight. NEA photo 
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@ Pickets at the Red Lion (captive) mine near Uniontown, Pa., try to enforce 

their no-work demand with their fists as a nonstriker attempts to enter the -nine. 

Shortly after this incident 100 pickets engaged in a fight with nonstriking -niners. 
NEA photo 


situation in leading steel producing 
districts. 


Coke, Iron, Steel Output 
Curtailed at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH 

Coal shortage last Friday forced 
curtailment at the Clairton, Pa., by- 
product coke plant of Carnegie 


Illinois Steel Corp. Several bat- 
teries of ovens were removed to 
continue some operations as long 
as possible. Carnegie-Illinois has 
banked two blast furnaces at Clair- 
ton, two at Duquesne, and one each 
at Carrie, Mingo and Edgar Thom- 
son. 

Steel production in Pittsburgh 
last week averaged 99 per cent, un- 





@ HARMARVILLE, PA.: Idle barges at idle mines. Sixteen such vessels, each 
capable of carrying 1000 tons of coal, wére tied’ up ‘alongside the Wheeling 


Steel Co.'s’ mine here, as the strike halted’ production: 


NEA photo 





changed from the previous week. 
At Wheeling the operating rate 
dropped 9 points to 82 per cent. 
This week operations at Pitts- 
burgh will start 10 points lower 
and unless the strike ends imme- 
diately a rapid drop through the 
week will follow. Open-hearth and 
bessemer steelmaking operations 
started to decline Friday. Equip- 
ment being closed included: Besse- 
mers at Mingo; open hearths at 
Clairton; entire operation at Irvin 
Works, due to lack of fuel for bil- 
let annealing and heat treating 
furnaces and tin pots; blooming 
mill at Clairton, and half the fin- 
ishing mills at Clairton. These 
curtailments are due to lack of 
coke oven gas, not to coke itself. 
United States Steel Corp. has 
docked its entire river fleet, which 
normally hauls all but a fraction of 
the coal used for coking, following 
refusal of the National Maritime 
Unicon, CIO, to unload barges. Alli 
other river boats are expected to 
refuse coal shipments, whether of 
captive or commercial mine origin. 


Youngstown Coal Supplies 
Soon To Be Exhausted 


YOUNGSTOWN 

With iron and steel production al- 
ready hard hit by the captive mine 
strike, leading steel plants here 
will be scraping the bottom of coal 
piles within the next week or two. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
banked a blast furnace and _ sus- 
pended six open hearths at the Far- 
rell plant and a blast furnace at its 
Ohio works. Both plants are de- 
voting most of output to defense. 
Coke for both plants is obtained 
from the Clairton by-products plant 
and from beehive ovens. Corpora- 
tion is estimated to have only seven 
or eight days’ stocks. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and Republic Steel Corp. have about 
two weeks’ supply of coal on hand, 
and have effected no suspensions 
as yet. Both buy considerable com- 
mercial coal. 

Sharon Steel Corp. buys beehive 
coke and coal from commercial 
mines. Struthers Iron & Steel Co. 
and Shenango Furnace Co. use 
beehive coke. Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Co. depends on the Neville 
Island by-products plant. These 
companies anticipate no difficulty 
unless the commercial mine strike 
becomes acute. 


Chicago Operations May Be 
Reduced Within Week 


CHICAGO 

Steelmaking operations so _ far 
have not been affected by the coal 
strike, continuing last week at 101.5 
per cent of capacity as. scheduled. 
If the strike is prolonged, operations 
will be curtailed, perhaps this week. 
Net effect to date has been the bank- 
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ing of two blast furnaces by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., one at 
Gary and one at South Chicago. 
Scheduled shutdown of a battery of 
70 coke ovens at Joliet Wednesday 
was postponed with the arrival of 
a new shipment of coal. 

The United States Steel Corp.’s 
mine at Bunsenville, Ill., was closed 
when the strike started Monday. 

Carnegie-Illinois’ coal supply is es- 
timaied sufficient for from one to 
three weeks. 

Inland Steel ‘Co. has more than 
a month’s supply. Company obtains 
coal from a commercial mine at 
Wheelwright, Ky., which was closed 
by a sympathy strike Wednesday. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
stocks adequate for several weeks. 
It obtains coal from both captive 
and commercial mines. 

Wisconsin Steel Co. has a com- 
fortable supply and is unaffected by 
the strike since its captive mine 2t 
Benham, Ky., is manned by the AFL 
and is operating. 

Republic Steel Corp. is littie de- 








Columbia Steel 
Plant Struck 


@ PITTSBURG works of Columbia 
Steel Co., West coast subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., was 
closed last week by a strike. Weld- 
ers, chippers and grinders in the 
foundry department staged a sit- 
down on Wednesday and demanded 
wage increases ranging from 15 to 
25 cents an hour. Other depart- 
ments struck in sympathy. 

Company has about $5,000,000 in 
defense orders for ship parts and 
other material. 

Plant employs 3200. 





pendent on coal in this district. 
Continental Steel Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., obtains coal from commercial 
mines in West Virginia which are 
closed by sympathy strikes. Com- 
pany has a two-month supply. 
Blast furnace operations and coke 


e Spokesmen for the captive mine operators: Left to right. B. F. Fairless, presi- 
dent; United States Steel Corp.; E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; and 
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Frank Purnell, president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





production in the greater St. Louis 
district have not yet been affected 
by the coal strike. Large stocks 
have not been accumulated because 
of the proximity of the mines. No. 
commercial mines have been closed. 


Southern Steelmaking To 
Taper Within Two Weeks 


BIRMINGHAM 
Steelmaking operations will taper 
within two weeks and will be al- 
most at a standstill in this district 
within four weeks unless coal min 
ing is resumed. Three blast fur 
naces, two at Woodward Iron Co. 
and one at Republic Steel Corp., are 
inactive, although steelmaking con 
tinues at 90 per cent of capacity. 
Republic has only enough coal on 
hand for a couple of days, while 
Woodward has about two weeks’ 
supply for one furnace. Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, has 
somewhat larger stocks. Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. operates 
on commercial coal and is not yet 
affected by the strike. 


Buffalo Steel Flants Have 
Fairly Comfortable Stocks 


BUFFALO 

Captive mine strike has had no 
immediate effects on steel ingot pro- 
duction here. Lackawanna plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. reports reserve 


stocks “are ample” for “quite some 
time.” 
South Park avenue plant of Re 


public Steel Corp. has sufficient sup- 
plies to last for several weeks. River 


Road plant of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. also has comfortable 
stocks. 


Connellsville Region Faces 
Complete Mine Shutdown 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 

Workers in commercial coal 
mines in the Connellsville district 
have joined miners employed in 
captive mines, a move which threat 
ens to close the entire bituminous 
mining industry in this district. 
With 22,000 miners out on Friday 
an additional 7000 was expected to 
go out by the week end. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co. kept its 
mines open all week, on a greatly 
curtailed basis, the number of men 
reporting for work decreasing 
steadily as picketing became more 
effective. The latter has been con- 
fined to persuading men not to re 
port for work and warning those 
completing a shift. 

Coking companies are endeavor- 
ing to keep ovens fired but coal 
supply is greatly reduced and the 
ovens must be cooled if more is 
not made available. It is reported 
about 75 per cent of miners desire 
to continue working as wage loss 
at this time of year is a heavy 
burden. 
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@ CAPTIVE COAL MINES: Spotted on this map are thé captive coal mines in 
Western Pennsylvania. center of the controversy which precipitated the strike. 
Mines in this section employ about 18,000 miners 


Step by Step to the Labor Crisis of the Year 


@ CAPTIVE coal mines were closed 
last week despite President Roose- 
velt’s promise to Congress that a 
stoppage in these “essential coal 
mines” would not be permitted. 

During the latter part of the week 
many commercial mines also were 
closed as some miners covered by 
the Appalachian agreement walked 
out in “sympathy” with the captive 
mine employes. 

Efforts to avert the walkout 
collapsed Sunday, Nov. 16, when 
conferences between steel company 
representatives and UMW officials 
broke up without agreement. On 
Monday Mr. Lewis informed the 
President he had refused to accept 
the open shop agreement with the 
steel companies because it would 
invalidate union shop agreements 
already in effect in the commer- 
cial soft coal mines. 
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Later the three steel executives 

-B. F. Fairless, United States Steel 
Corp., E. G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and Frank Purnell, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.—submitted 
to the Chief Executive a_ report 
stating they “firmly and sincerely 
believe the right to work in our 
coal mines or in any _ industry 
should not be dependent on mem- 
bership or nonmembership in any 
organization.” 

They added that everything rea- 
sonably in their power had been 
done to avert a work stoppage. 
They denied there was any dis- 
agreement among them on the 
union shop issue. This followed a 
statement by Mr. Lewis that Mr. 
Grace “alone had blocked an agree- 
ment embodying the unjon shop 
clause.” ; 

At midnight Sunday, most of the 


UMW members employed in the 
captive mines failed to report for 
work, although «partial forces re- 
ported at a number of scattered 
mines as the stoppage continued. 

Violence flared sporadically 
throughout the captive mine dis- 
trict. Two men were shot at Gary, 
W. Va., in a melee between pickets 
and nonstrikers. Independent work- 
ers there appealed to President 
Roosevelt for protection that they 
might continue working. 

In western Pennsylvania clashes 
between strikers and nonstrikers 
occurred. Fourteen men were slight- 
ly wounded by gunfire in Fayette 
county. Stonings and fist fights 
were common. 

In the face of the possibility that 
drastic action would be taken by 
the President to reopen the mines, 

(Please turn to Page 118) 
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Mill Supply Men Told 


Function Is Important 


CHICAGO 
@ Some 600 mill supply distributors 
who attended the ninth annual con- 
ference of the Central States Mill 
Supply Association here Nov. 17 felt 
greatly encouraged as a result of 
assurances from H. K. Clark, senior 
consultant, OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion, and vice president and general 
manager, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., that they are recognized as 
essential factors in keeping the 
wheels of industry going. 

W. Gibson Carey, president, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, declared that in addition to co- 
operating fully with the Army and 
Navy, business men should lift their 
voices in an attempt to influence the 
development of sounder national 
policies in regard to price and wage 
control, to the regulation of labor 
and to other factors in our economy. 


As things now stand runaway 
prices and catastrophe lie ahead and, 
unless some fundamental changes 
are made, we face lower rather than 
higher standards of living. In the 
belief that “a day of active mer- 
chandising lies ahead,” he counseled 
individual companies to keep as 
financially strong as possible, to 
strengthen their lines of products 
and to keep their sales departments 
strong. 

New officers of the association 
are: President, Oscar Iber, O. Iber 
Co., Chicago; vice president, Walter 
Ethier, Western Iron Stores, Mil- 
waukee; secretary, John Day Jr., 
John Day Rubber & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; treasurer, George 
Stalker, W. J. Holliday & Co., Indi- 
anapolis. 


Baldwin Gets Russian 
Order for Large Presses 


@ Baldwin-Southwark Division of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, has received an order from 
the Russian government, through 
Amtorg Trading Corp., for ten large 
extrusion presses and auxiliary 
equipment having a total value of 
$2,250,000. 

Presses, ranging in capacity up 
to 4000 tons, will make possible 
rapid production of light alloy 
shapes, tubes and rods, to be used 
in manufacturing wide variety of 
defense material, including airplanes 
and tanks. 


OPM Considers “Freezing” 
1942 Automobile Models 


OPM Automotive branch will rec- 
ommend that 1942 passenger car 
model designs be “frozen” to elim- 
inate necessity for retooling for 
1943 models, 
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FeveecrIon. .. . 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 
week declined 1% points to 95% per cent. One district advanced, four 
declined and seven were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 97 per 


Down 


cent; two years ago it was 93% 


Chicago—Down 1 point to 101% 
per cent, as four producers took 
furnaces off for repair. One com- 
pany held its rate and another ad- 
vanced slightly. Coke shortage is 
an imminent threat. 

St. Louis—Steady at 98 per cent. 
One mill, facing shutdown for lack 
of scrap, has received a supply suffi- 
cient for the remainder of the 
month, 

Detroit—Production continues at 
96 per cent, practical capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
90 per cent. 

Buffalo—Still restrained by short- 
age of scrap, production holds at 
79 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Gained 3% points to 
91% per cent, two open hearths idle. 

Cleveland — Down 2% points as 
one producer took off an open 
hearth for repair. 

Youngstown, O.—Coal strike and 
scrap shortage caused a drop of 6 
points to 88 per cent, with 65 open 
hearths and three bessemers active. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 


Nov. 22 Change 1940 1939 


Pittsburgh .... 99 None 97 94 
Chicago . 1015 1 100 95 
Eastern Pa. .. 91 None 94 86 
Youngstown ... 88 6 93 90) 
Wheeling ..... 82 9 93.5 93 
Cleveland ..... 92 2.5 86 88 
| RN + None 93 95 
Birmingham .. 90 None 97 94 
New England .. 92 None 82 100 
Cincinnati .... 915 4+ 3.5 97.5 84.5 
ee a, se 98 None 87.5 81 
| er 96 None 96 90 
Average .... 95.5 15 97 93.5 








per cent. 


Republic Steel Corp. has five open 
hearths idle because of scrap scar- 
city. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
has suspended six open hearths 
and a blast furnace at Farrell, Pa., 
and a blast furnace at Youngstown. 
The rate this week is expected to 
be about 85 per cent or lower. 
New England—Held steady at 92 
per cent, 
Pittsburgh—Rate 
at 99 per cent but will start this 
week at 89 per cent and decline 
rapidly from that point if the coal 
strike continues. 
Wheeling—Down 9 points to 82 
per cent, on scrap, coke shortage. 
Central eastern seaboard—Steady 
at 91 per cent. 


held last week 


Foundry Equipment Sales 
Index Rises in October 


@ Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland, reports 
index of net orders closed for new 
equipment in October was 414.2, 
compared with 372 in September and 
298.2 in August. Index for repairs 
was 327.2, compared with 339.2 in 
September and 356.9 in August. To- 
tal sales index was 403.8 in October, 
363.8 in September, 312.9 in August. 

Indexes are percentages of month- 
ly averages of sales to metalwork- 
ing industries, 1937-39. 


Contract Blast Furnace 


@ Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, 
engineers and _ contractors, an- 
nounced last week that it has been 
awarded a contract to build a new 
1300-ton blast furnace in the Mid- 
dle West. Reconstruction of four 
stoves is included. Details were 
not disclosed. 










Defense Expenditures Exceeding 


Disbursements in First World War 


@ COMPARISON of the United 
States’ present industrial defense 
effort with that of 1917 shows ac- 
cording to an OPM survey, that: 

Disbursements for industrial ac- 
tivity month by month are running 
at a higher level today than in World 
War I. 

Due to a lower price level today, 
the country probably is getting 
more for its money than was ob- 


tained for every dollar spent in 
1917 and 1918. 
Because of increased industrial 


efficiency through technical ad- 
vances and billions of dollars of ad- 
ditional investment, the productive 
capacity of each workman has been 
vastly increased. 

To arrive at an approximate fig- 
ure for industrial disbursements for 
defense in the current effort, OPM 
economists took monthly totals of 
disbursements paid on defense con- 
tracts and added payments made by 
foreign governments for war mate- 
rials produced in the United States. 
The disbursements for World War I 
were estimated on data which give 
a comparative picture. 

In order to compare expenditures 
for military purposes, money paid 
out for food shipments to the Allies 
in 1917-1918 was deducted from total 
expenditures in the first period. The 
amounts spent for food under the 
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Lend-Lease Act are only a small 
part of total disbursements in the 
current defense effort, hence they 
have not been deducted. 

Disbursement figures used in this 
study were not corrected for differ- 
ences in prices of 23 years ago and 
now. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index of prices on all commodi- 
ties at wholesale stood at 114 in 
April, 1917, and 78 in July, 1940 
(1926 equals 100); hence it is as- 
sumed that a given dollar volume 
of disbursements probably repre- 
sented a smaller physical volume of 
production at 1917 prices than at 
1940 prices. 

The study also takes account of 
the fact that in April, 1917, the war 
effort had been going on for almost 
three years and the Allies had been 
making substantial purchases of 
munitions and other materials in 
the United States for about two 
years. Under the stimulus of these 
purchases munitions production ca- 
pacity had been built up, and when 
we finally declared war on Germany 
considerable plants and experience 
were available. It was probably 
necessary for the present defense 
program to start closer to scratch 
than in the previous effort. 

Tremendous advances in industrial 
efficiency have been made. since 
1917-1918, it is noted. Overall indus- 
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@ Remarkable parallels in war expenditures in 1917-18 and 1940-41 are revealed 

in the above chart. Disbursements in World War II are running consistently: 

ahead of those in the first World war, and the government reports it is obtain- 
ing more material for each dollar expended 
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can be measured 
roughly by output per man-hour— 
the quantity of goods one man can 


trial efficiency 


produce in one hour. Economists 
have constructed index figures de- 
signed to show relative output per 
man-hour of American industry. 
These computations indicate an in- 
crease in the output of the average 
industrial worker of about 135 per 
cent between the period of World 
War I and World War II. This is 
due largely to improvements in tech- 
nical processes, in machinery and in 
management methods. 


Navy ‘‘E’’ Presented 


To Carnegie-Illinois 


m Admiral William H. Standley, 
U.S.N., retired, presented the Navy 
“E” pennant to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., United States Steel sub- 
sidiary, at the Hunt Armory, Pitts- 
burgh, last Friday evening, before 
an audience of 22 mayors and bur- 
gesses and over 8000 employes from 
the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. 

The ceremony marked the first 
time the United States Navy Band 
participated in an industrial pro- 
gram. Permission was granted by 
Secretary Knox after an invitation 
had been extended by J. L. Perry, 
president of Carnegie-Illinois. 

The Navy “E” pennant was pre- 
sented for the company’s record in 
carrying forward its schedules for 
production of materials for the two- 
ocean fleet. 


Bethlehem To Receive Awards 


Bureau of Ordnance flag and 
Navy “E” will be presented to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Nov. 25, at the 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant. The cere- 
mony will be held in a building de- 
voted to ordnance production. 

Awards will be made by Rear 
Admiral A. E. Watson. Following 
the ceremony the admiral, his staff 
and press representatives will “make 
the initial visitation to the opening 
of the new $23,000,000 forging plant.” 


199 Koppers Employes 
Awarded Service Pins 


@ Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, awarded 
service pins last week to 199 em- 
ployes who have been with Koppers 
or predecessor companies for 25 to 
40 years. Presentations were made 
by J. P. Williams Jr., president, at 
a dinner in William Penn hotel. 

Cc. J. Ramsburg, vice president, 
presided as  toastmaster. oe tveay 
Tierney, chairman, made an address 
and H. B. Kirpatrick, vice president, 
presented entertainment. 

Eight employes have been with 
the company 40 years, 16 for 35 
years, 32 for 30 years and 143 for 
25 years. 
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Organize Clearing House To Aid Small 


Industries Obtain Materials, Equipment 


CHICAGO 
@ TO AID in keeping small industry 
going during the present emergency 
by discovering and making available 
the materials and other articles 
which have become stagnant in their 
present location and are out of the 
market, and to bring together the 
owners as vendors and the needy as 
vendees, the National Small Business 
Men’s Association, Illinois Division 
Inc., has established a Materials 
Clearing House Committee. 

Now ready to function, the work 
of the committee, with headquarters 
at 411 South Wells street, here, will 
become a major activity of the as- 
sociation. 

According to Frederick A. Virkus, 
president of the organization, a spe- 
cial investigation has disclosed ex- 
istence of surpluses of various items 
of useful materials, tools and equip- 
ment, which have accumulated in 
storehouses, warehouses and plants, 
for which the owners have no pres- 
ent need and for which there is no 
established market. 

Much of such property constitutes 
remnants from changed models, or 
stocks, established to meet needs 


which rapid changes have made ob- 
solete, or the gradual accumulation 
of items which have become un- 
standard to the purposes of the 
owner. Mr. Virkus states that great 
quantities of useful miscellaneous 
materials, tools, machines, and need- 
ful supplies are lying idle and part- 
ly forgotten. If their whereabouts 
be ascertained and their availability 
made known, urgent needs of those 
who lack them may be met, and the 
owners may convert what is other- 
wise likely to become scrap into cash 
or other useful assets. 


Effort Will Be Supplementary 


Function of the Materials Clear- 
ing House Committee is to cope with 
this situation, to discover these hid- 
den stocks and see that they are ap- 
plied to needs which may not other- 
wise be met. Mr. Virkus points out 
that an activity of this kind with 
experts in charge will also allow 
suggestions for use of substitute ma- 
terials out of available stocks. This 
procedure will supplement efforts of 
recognized industrial outlets serving 
particular industries or groups. 

Plan under which the committee 





Steel Mill Equipment Shipped by River 





@ All-river shipments of bulk commodities are common in the Pittsburgh district, 
but shipment of machinery via the rivers is a comparatively new development. 
Shown here is a partial shipment of rolling mill equipment which was recently 
moved from Pittsburgh to a downriver mill by Frank B. Foster. Pittsburgh. Believed 
to be one of the first shipments of this type, it was also one of the largest. Name of 
the buyer was not disclosed 
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will en- 
deavor to locate materials, hand and 


will operate is simple. It 


machine tools, power and other 
equipment, related supply items, and 
other property of a needful sort 
which is scarce on the open markets, 
which the owners are willing to list 
with the committee and release for 
a reasonable price. All listings are 
to be subject to prior sale or cancel- 
lation. 

Complete description and specifi- 
cations of such property will be pro- 
cured, with samples or drawings 
thereof when appropriate, and the 
f.o.b. price at which it is available. 
Each item will be identified with a 
reference number, the owner’s 
quoted f.o.b. price will be shown, 
and the zone location of the property 
will be given so that those tentative- 
ly interested may reckon transporta 
tion time and expense. 

If a manufacturer is interested in 
any scheduled item, the committee 
will furnish the name and address of 
the owner or individual in position 
to act for him, with whom the in- 
quirer may negotiate directly, and 
wholly independently. For this serv- 
ice the committee will charge a fee 
of 10 per cent of the f.o.b. selling 
price. This fee will be remitted by 
the seller at the time of payment 
and is a necessary charge to make 
the committee effort self-sustaining. 

The committee wili not buy and sel! 
on its own account. It is to be en- 
tirely independent and unaffiliated 
with brokers, materials men, manu- 
facturers and others. It is to be 
staffed with men who have had 
broad experience in general busi- 
ness, materials, tools, equipment, 
and manufacturing activities. 

The plan also sets forth that to 
the greatest practicable extreme, but 
without responsibility to the asso- 
ciation. the committee will endeavor 
to see that property which may be 
offered for sale is not misrepresent- 
ed, and it reserves the right to re- 
fuse to list items which may be of- 
fered which it judges to be unrea- 
sonably high priced or not of use- 
ful quality. 

To place the plan in effect, the as- 
sociation is now enlisting the sup- 
port of several thousand small manu- 
facturers through a mail campaign. 


October Machine Tool 
Shipments $77,200,000 


@ Machine tool shipments rose to 
$77,200,000 in October as compared 
to $68,700,000 in September and $64,- 
300,000 in August, according to the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland. 

In October a year ago shipments 
were estimated at $49,000,000. 

The October shipments indicate 
that the industry will exceed its 
announced goal of $750,000,000 in 
1941. 





September Steel Exports Up 4 Per 


Cent; Scrap Shipments Decline 


@ CONTINUING the upward trend 
begun in July, exports of steel and 
iron products, excluding scrap, in- 
creased again in September, totaling 
641,094 gross tons, valued at $38,946,- 
334, according to the Department of 
Commerce. This was a gain of 4 
per cent over August exports of 617,- 
477 tons, valued at $44,375,965, but 
falls short of September, 1940, ex- 
ports of 965,444 tons, valued at $50,- 


630,630. 
Cumulative exports for nine 
months, 4,753,255 tons, valued at 


$341,379,998, are below the 5,487,012 
tons, valued at $341,841,419, exported 
in the comparable period last year. 

Nonalloy ingots and blooms were 
largest item in September, 328,662 
tons, an increase of 51 per cent over 
August exports of the same material. 
Nonalloy black sheets were second 
in size in September, 27,889 tons, fol- 
lowed by tin plate at 27,025 tons 
and pig iron, 26,331 tons. 

September scrap exports totaled 
65,486 tons, valued at $1,214,548, a 
decrease from 80,255 tons, valued at 
$1,564 209 tons exported in August. 
Scrap exports in September, 1940, 
the last full month before licenses 
were applied, were 255,608 tons, 
valued at $4,437,019. For nine 
months scrap exports totaled 621,526 
tons, valued at $12,050,641, compared 
with 2,417,534 tons, valued at $41.- 
066,454, in the comparable period in 
1940. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports Off 18 Per Cent 


@ Industrial machinery exports in 
September totaled $34,250,644, a de- 
cline of 18 per cent from $41,976,- 
614 in August, the Department of 
Commerce reports. Machine tool ex- 
ports declined 16 per cent, from 
$17,124,324 in August to $14,274,854 
in September, all classes showing 
smaller shipments. Lathes dropped 
from $3,544,183 to $3,511,262; mill- 
ing machines from $4,151,690 to $3,- 
365,716; grinding machines from $2, 
399,030 to $2,090,655; drilling ma- 
chines from $1,629,846 to $720,228. 
Metalworking machinery other 
than machine tools declined from 
$3,574,584 in August to $2,304,092 in 
September. Shipments of rolling 
mill equipment totaled $726,645 in 
September, against $543,558 in Au- 
gust. Forging machinery declined 
to $401,395 from $979,475, and sheet 
and plate metalworking machinery 
to $704,008 from $1,558,422. 
Mining, well and pumping equip- 
ment was exported to the value of 
$4,103,735, a reduction of 28 per 
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cent from August shipments of $5,- 
715,118. Power generating machin- 
ery exports in September were 
valued at $2,339,016, compared with 
$3,081,224 in August. 


Farm Implement Exports 
Higher in September 


@ Exports of farm implements and 
machinery in September were 
valued at $6,697,683, an increase of 
36 per cent over $4,912,825 in Sep- 
tember last year, the Department 
of Commerce reports. Exports for 
the first nine months this year were 
practically unchanged at $61,825,- 
171, compared with $61,842,549 in 





the corresponding period in 1940. 
Exports of tractors, parts and ac- 
cessories were valued at $5,192,491 
in September, 37 per cent above $3,- 
793,943 in September, 1940. Tillage 


implement exports in September 
were valued at $552,374, an increase 
of 31 per cent over $422,489 in Sep- 
tember last year. Harvesting ma- 
chinery exports were valued at 
$378,830 against $328,881 in Septem- 
ber last year. Miscellaneous types 
of farm implements and machinery 
were exported to the value of $573,- 
988, compared with $367,512. 

@ Priority clinic will be held in Pitts- 
burgh Nov. 25, in the ballroom of 
Hotel William Penn. The meeting 
is sponsored by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, co- 
operating with the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Tri-State Indus- 
trial Association, and Purchasing 
Agents Association of Pittsburgh. 





Exports of Iron and Steel Products 


(In gross tons) 


Jan. 

thru 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

Articles 1941 1941 1941 
Pig iron ... 26,331 64,925 458,537 

Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen ...... 351 215 3,003 
Other ferroalloys ... 759 506 15,020 


Ingots, blooms, etc.: 
Notcontainingalloy 328,662 217,5631,293,723 
Alloy incl. stainless 20,113 24,322 292,276 


Steel bars, cold fin... 2,506 2,219 62,135 
I fo ig, brie bas 834 582 3,645 
Bars, concrete se. oe 8,072 117,534 


Other steel bars: 
Notcontainingalloy 13,578 
Stainless steel .... 122 
Alloy, not stainless 5,531 9,141 

Wire rods ..... 18,113 23,947 118,547 

Boiler plate ..... 505 1,003 20,258 

Other plates, not fab. : 
Notcontainingalloy 23,949 26,536 257,975 
Stainless steel ... 13 15 197 
Alloy, not stainless 246 2,343 8,215 


15,479 158,919 
98 


Skelp iron or steel .. 8,770 14,289 114,974 
Sheets, galv. iron .. 875 456 9,151 
Sheets, galv. steel .. 6,182 7,204 68,015 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 


Notconteiningalloy 27,889 31,906 291,591 


Stainless steel .... 113 110 882 
Alloy, not stainless 1,146 1,750 10,188 
Sheets, black iron .. 1,804 2,470 14,437 


Strip steel, cold-rolled: 


Notcontainingalloy 3,619 3,613 41,397 

Stainless steel ... 68 66 405 

Alloy, not stainless 56 68 616 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 

Notcontainingalloy 7,402 8,368 69,900 

Stainless steel .... 2 

Alloy, not stainless 698 301 1,371 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 27,025 32,588 192,472 
Terneplate (incl. long 

ternes) ... 393 450 5,970 
Tanks, except. lined. 459 1,100 14,787 
Shapes, not fabricated 17,881 17,021 195,J27 
Shapes, fabricated .. 2,454 2,633 37,297 
Plates, fabricated .. 1,383 735 18,011 
Metal lath .... : 254 151 1,710 
Frames and sashes . 54 398 1,497 
Sheet piling ........ 1,106 374 5,569 
Rails, 60 Ibs. ....... 3,877 7,262 80,928 
Rails, under 60 Ibs. 1,098 2,838 27,361 
Rails, relaying ..... 21 300 4,101 
Rail fastenings ..... 283 911 12,356 
Switches, frogs, crsgs. 319 107 1,594 
Railroad spikes .... 505 301 5,054 
R.R. bolts, nuts, etc. 157 271 1,568 
Boilertubes, seamless 1,417 4,999 38,773 
Boiler tubes, welded 58 65 1,369 
Pipe: 

Seamless casing 

and oil-line ...... 5,932 8,890 71,282 

Do., welded ..... 7,842 1,087 19,288 

Seamless black ... 3,239 4,183 24,921 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall. iron screwed 364 494 3,742 

Cast-iron screwed 112 123 848 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast-iron pressure. 754 4,479 32,174 











Jan 
thru 
Sept Aug. Sept 
Articles 1941 1941 1941 
Cast-iron soil ...-. 1,297 2,006 11,523 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel ...... 6,307 4,715 45,273 
Black wrought- -iron 615 366 3,584 
Galvanized steel .. 4,432 6,120 54,228 
Galv. wrought-iron 613 574 4,012 
All other pipe, ftgs.. 2,588 1,141 17,706 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel. 5,737 7,505 52,668 
Galvanized ..... 4,918 5,078 52,548 
Barbed .... 3,450 4,653 42,189 
Woven-wire fencing. . 394 485 3,340 
Woven-wire sc ‘neloth: 
re 111 64 778 
SE oa ws 350 404 2,304 
Wire rope and cable 1,718 1,708 12,070 
Wire strand ... 127 119 1,351 
Electric welding rods 381 487 4,052 
Card clothing* ... oor dis as 6 sg ai 
Other Wire ........ 1,669 1,290 10,942 
| Eee 3,726 6,027 38,495 
Horseshoe nails ..... 206 297 1,991 
IO ity o-¥ grace im 135 138 952 
Other nails, ‘staples. 606 785 5,539 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws...... 3,713 3,857 31,503 
Castings: 
Gray-iron (incl. 
semisteel) ..... 524 1,240 8,623 
Malleable-iron .. 457 333 2,863 
Steel, not alloy ... 312 438 2,874 
Alloy, incl. stainless 104 424 1,645 
Car wheels, tires, 
ee 3,968 2,416 20,245 
Horseshoes and calks 74 101 520 
Forgings, n.e.s. 
Not ah 5,166 4,564 34,267 
Alloy, incl. stainless 311 815 4,373 
Total ............ 641,094 617,4774,753,255 
Scrap, iron and steel: 
No. 1 heavy 
meltingt ....... 12,764 21,192 143,715 
No. 2 heavy 
meltingt ....... 28,163 40,264 282,064 
Baled and bundledt 9,287 6,557 57,218 
Cast and burntt .. 734 1,876 26,282 
a ea 13,600 9,583 102,385 
re cae als 357 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 137 227 3,072 
Waste-waste tin plate 671 556 5,847 
Terneplate ee 
and scrap ....... 130 oe 586 
Total scrap ...... 65.486 80,255 621,526 





. 706,580 697,7325,374, 781 
252,620 294,722 1,347,639 


GRAND TOTAL .. 





ON Oe 


*Not separately classified In 1941. 
tNew class. 
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OPM Officials Differ on Extent of 


Steel Capacity Expansion Necessary 


WASHINGTON 
@ DIFFERENCE of opinion is de- 
veloping not only outside OPM but 
among OPM officials themselves re- 
garding the proposed steel expansion 
program. Main difference seems to 
be that some think there will 
not be enough scrap and pig iron 
to take care of the new steel capac- 
ity when it is completed. 

Officials in the Steel Expansion 
Unit of OPM point out, however, 
that they are not overlooking that 
situation but are planning to take 
care of pig iron at least, even if 
they are unable to do anything 
about scrap. 

Survey is now being made by that 
unit of the pig iron productive ca- 
pacity of the country. It will be re- 
called that some months ago a 
green light was given to increase 
this capacity by 6,500,000 tons. The 
survey which is just being com- 
pleted shows the need for some 10,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron additional 
and it is probable that OPM will go 
ahead on that basis. 


Wants Increased Armor Capacity 


There has been some opposition 
to the increased steel production 
from the Navy, but is is pointed out 
at OPM that the Navy wants to have 
its increased armor plate capacity. 
It is not so worried about other 
kinds of production, so long as it 
gets what it especially needs. 

Up to this time Jesse Jones and 
his Defense Plant Corp. have co-op- 
erated 100 per cent, it is stated at 
OPM, on the expansion program, 
even to the proposed West Coast in- 
creased production which hasn’t 
yet been finally approved. It is re- 
ported here that that particular 
job will run well over $100,000,000 
when it is completed. 

The new figure of 10,000,000 tons 
more pig iron takes into considera- 
tion foundry requirements. This is 
taking into consideration, it is re- 
ported, the scrap situation and also 
is based on 100,000,000 tons ingot 
capacity in round numbers for the 
country. 

Scrap situation is again coming 
to the front. There is quite some 
difference of opinion about this 
also, some OPM officials feeling 
that if Leon Henderson increased 
the price of scrap that it would 
bring more scrap into the market 
while others feel that no matter 
what the price, even $30 per ton, 
it would not bring out any appre- 
ciable increased amount over the 
present. 

It is the opinion of some of the 
steel industry representatives who 
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come to Washington frequently 
that the speech made on Armistice 
day by R. C. Allen, an assistant 
chief of the Iron and Steel Section, 
was not in accord with other OPM 
officials. He said, among other 
things, that 34 more blast furnaces 
would be needed in addition to those 
which are projected by the Steel 
Expansion Unit. 


Defense Officials Tour 
New Crankshaft Plant 


@ New $4,500,000 defense plant of 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, was 
inspected last week by 115 Army, 
Navy, Air Corps and government 
officials, key defense industrialists 
and Wright Aeronautical Corp. ex- 
ecutives from Paterson, N. J., and 
Cincinnati. 

Equipped with 314 high speed 
precision machines valued at more 
than $3,000,000, the new plant com- 
prises 229,000 square feet of floor 
space and is reported by the com- 
pany as the first unit in Cleveland 
to be built, completely equipped and 
operated solely for defense. First 
shipment of finished crankshafts 
was made eight months after the 
contract with Defense Plant Corp. 
was signed. 

Production at the new unit, Plant 
No. 4, is devoted entirely to machin- 
ing 206-pound crankshafts for 1700- 
horsepower Wright 14-cylinder Cy- 
clone aviation motors used in medi- 


um bombers. With highly precise 
requirements, the job involves 607 
distinct machine and_ inspection 
operations. Entire output goes to 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Ohio Crankshaft shafts are also 
used in tanks, scout cars, military 
trucks, naval vessels and artillery 
tractors. Order backlog is said to 
total millions, and further expan- 
sion is already planned. Built at 
the Navy’s request, a 40,000-square 
foot addition to Plant 3 for machin- 
ing heavy-duty diesel engine crank- 
shafts will be ready next January. 

Luncheon commemorating Ohio 
Crankshaft’s twenty-first anniver- 
sary preceded the inspection tour. 
Sixteen of the company’s 18 original 
employes, still active on the payroll, 
had earlier represented 1550 workers 
in four plants in presenting flowers 
and a desk set each to Messrs. Dunn 
and Denneen. Employment is expect- 
ed to total more than 2000 by the 
year’s end. 


Bolt and Nut Producers, 
OPA Study Prices 


@ Bolt, nut and rivet manufactur- 
ers have failed to reach an agree- 
ment with OPA regarding prices 
and further conferences on the sub- 
ject will be held. 

At a recent meeting, OPA oOffi- 
cials referred to what they called 
the “substantial” profits of the 
manufacturers during the first six 
months this year and argued that 
price increases were unnecessary. 

The manufacturers contended first 
half profits represented liquidation 
of low-cost inventory and did not 
represent earnings under present 
raw materials costs. 





@ Francis S. Denneen, left, secretary and treasurer, and William C. Dunn, presi- 
dent, Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, hosts at the company’s official defense 
plant inspection tour last week 






































































MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ H.T. FLORENCE has been named 
vice president, Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., and 
will also continue as general man- 
ager. Mr. Florence has been asso 
ciated with the company 20 years 
in various shop departments, engi- 
neering and sales. 

W. C. Sayle, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president, 
succeeding his father, the late 
W. D. Sayle. 

° 

O. J. Smidl has been appointed su- 
pervisor of contracts, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad, Chicago. 

7 

James A. Heitzmann has_ been 
elected vice president and a director, 
Acme Pattern & Tool Co. Inc., Day- 
ton, O. 

° 

Robert B. Wolcott has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales, New York 
office, South Chester Tube Co., 
Chester, Pa. Mr. Wolcott has been 
a sales representative for the com- 
pany in New York over 15 years. 

* 

Sr. Marcelino A. Ceriale, director 
of the national standardizing body 
of Argentina, will visit the United 
States in February or March as a 
guest of the American Standards 
Association, New York. 

+ 

Arthur F, Johnson has joined the 
staff of Reynolds Metals Co. at Lis- 
terhill, Ala. He formerly was in 
charge of the development program 
of the Silver Lake mine in Silver- 
ton, Colo. 

. 

C, E. Herington has been appoint- 
ed sales director of a newly created 
sales service department established 
by Meehanite Research Institute of 
America Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. Her- 
ington, formerly advertising man- 
ager, will continue to supervise Mee- 
hanite promotional activities. 

+ 

R. C. Dalzell, technical adviser, 
Baltimore division of Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Inc., has been elected 
president, Baltimore Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Tau Beta Pi Honorary 
Engineering Fraternity. 

€ 

E, P. Larsh, heretofore president, 
has been elected to the newly cre- 
ated post of chairman of the board, 
Master Electric Co., Dayton, O. 
L. L. Warriner has been elected 
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H. T. Florence 





Robert B. Wolcott 





©. E. Herington 


president and general manager. 
Other officers are: W. R. Clements, 
vice president and sales manager; 
H. E. Kline, secretary-treasurer; 
D. T. Warner, works manager, and 
W. H. Nicholas, comptroller. 

+ 

J. D. Wright, secretary-treasurer, 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 
has been elected vice president and 
general manager, Thompson Aijir- 
craft Products Ine, Euclid, O., 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Thomp- 
son Products. He will also serve as 
secretary-treasurer of the new com- 
pany. 

Other officers of the aircraft com- 
pany are L. M. Clegg, executive vice 
president, and A. T. Colwell, vice 
president. They will continue to 
serve the parent company in the 
same capacities. Operating heads 
of the Euclid plant are E. A. Me- 
Bride, plant manager; P. B. Lerch, 
general superintendent; E. F. Gibian, 
chief engineer; J. G. Moore, produc- 
tion manager; G. N. Hackett, pur- 
chasing agent; E. W. Ackerman and 
A. D. Messner, assistants to general 
manager. 

¢ 

George P. Herrington has been 
appointed sales and engineering 
representative in the mid-western 
states by Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., 
with headquarters at 844 North 
Rush street, Chicago. 

e 

Oscar F. Tangel has joined the 
technical staff of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. He has 
been assigned to the division of ma- 
terials beneficiation where investiga- 
tions of coal preparation and ore 
concentration methods are in prog- 
ress, 

+ 

Harry Wilson Jr., since 1931 
works manager, Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa., has been elected 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. He joined the company in 
1905, serving successively in the 
chemical laboratory, crucible melt- 
ing department, and sheet mill di- 
vision. 

R. J. Murray, associated with the 
company 16 years, has been elected 
assistant treasurer, in addition to 
his duties as secretary. 

+ 

William H. Milton Jr., assistant 
manager, plastics department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
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has been promoted to manager of 
that department. He succeeds G. H. 
Shill, who has been made assistant 
to the manager, appliance and mer- 
chandise department, with head- 
quarters in Bridgeport, Conn. 


¢ 


Eugene McAuliffe, president, 
Union Pacific Coal Co. and Southern 
Wyoming Utilities Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., has been elected president, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York. 
Chester A. Fulton, president, South- 
ern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, and 
L. E, Young, vice president, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, have 
been elected vice presidents of the 


institute. 
~ 


H. A. Campbell, research engineer, 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
has been appointed by the Office of 
Production Management to serve on 
the Technical Advisory Committee 
to deal with national emergency spe- 
cifications for aeronautical steels. 

L. E. Earnest, production control 
manager of Solar Aircraft, has been 
appointed a member of the Resist- 
ance Welding Committee, Engineer- 
ing Foundation, sponsored by the 
American Welding Society and 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

+ 


F, T. H. James, assistant to chief 
of motive power, Lackawanna rail- 
road, has been promoted to chief 
of motive power, with headquarters 
in Scranton, Pa. He succeeds E. E. 
Root, who has requested a leave of 
absence due to ill health. 


Automotive and Metals 
Safety Groups Elect 


@ Sectional officers of the National 
Safety Council, elected for 1941-42 at 
the Thirtieth National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition held in Chi- 
cago recently, include the following: 


Automotive and machine shop sec- 
tion, executive committee: Paul S. 
Strecker, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind., general chairman; 
H. B. Duffus, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., ma- 
chine shop division vice chairman; 
C. E. Wooliever, Aviation Engine 
Plant, Melrose Park, IIll., automotive 
division vice chairman; and O. F. 
Lehman, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
secretary. 


Metals section, executive commit- 
tee: H. J. Spoerer, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., general chairman; R. H. Fer- 
guson, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, vice chairman; John PP. 
O’Rourk, Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Maryland plant, Sparrows Point, 
Md., vice chairman; and Earl Fyler, 
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Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, 
Ind., secretary and news letter edi- 
tor. 


Will Build More Copper, 
Aluminum Facilities 


@ United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, will construct an 
aluminum fabricating plant costing 
$22,000,000 at Fairview, Oreg., it was 
reported last week. Plant site com- 
prising 115 acres has already been 
purchased by the Defense Plant 
Corp. Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, will operate the plant, 
which is to have an annual capacity 
of 60,000,000 pounds of fabricated 
aluminum. 

Defense Plant Corp. has also exe- 
cuted a contract with Castle Dome 
Copper Co. for provision of facilities 
at Miami, Ariz., for production of 
electrolytic copper. Estimated cost 
is $9,000,000, and capacity will be 
46,000,000 pounds per y-ar. 

Aluminum Co. of America will 
build likewise an aluminum plant at 
Lake Catherine, near Malvern, Ark., 
at a total cost of about $33,000,000. 
Plant will include facilities for manu- 
facture of 128,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum annually, plus required 
power generating equipment. 


Purnell Offered Job 
As Steel Division Chief 


@ Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been offered the posi- 
tion as chief of the iron and steel 
division, Office of Production Man- 
agement, it was reported last weex. 
Mr. Purnell, if he accepts the ap- 
pointment, would succeed Arthur D. 
Whiteside, president, Dun & Brad- 
street Inc., who has tendered his 
resignation as chief of the section 
to William S. Knudsen, effective 
Dec. 1. 

In some quarters it was thought 
Mr. Purnell would not accept the 
post. At the same time it is known 
a number of others are under consid- 
eration for the position. 


Reliance Buys Plant 


@ Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, has purchased the 
plant now occupied by the Cleveland 
Hobbing Machine Co., it was report- 
ed by Reliance officials last week. 
The newly-acquired unit is located 
near the Reliance plant. 

Acquisition of the facilities will 
give Reliance an added 31,000 square 
feet of floor space. Part of this will 
be used to relieve congestion in as- 
sembly lines and the rest for stor- 
age. 

Cleveland Hobbing Machine is ex- 
pected to move its operations into a 
new plant in Euclid, O., soon, per- 
mitting Reliance to take possession 
of the old unit by Dec. 31. 





DIED: 


@ CLIFFORD S. STILWELL, 51, 
executive vice president, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, and presi 


dent, National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, Nov. 19, in Cleve- 


land, 
Mr. Stilwell and _ his_ brother 
Charles, president of Warner & 


Swasey, constituted one of the out- 
standing brother teams in industry. 
Born in Freehold, N. J., in 1890, son 
of the late Dr. Herbert F. Stil- 





Clifford S. Stilwell 


well who came to Cleveland in 19803 


as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of which Ambrose Swasey 
was an active member, Clifford 
Stilwell entered the Warner & 


Swasey organization as a_ special 
apprentice following graduation 
from Denison University in 1912. 

In 1914 he was appointed man- 
ager of the company’s Detroit of 
fice: in 1930 he was recalled to 
Cleveland as general sales man- 
ager; in 1935 he was elected vice 
president: and in 1939 executive 
vice president. He was. elected 
president of the Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association about a month 
ago. 

« 

John P. O’Neil, 68, for 25 years 
president, Western Foundry Co., 
Chicago, until his retirement six 
years ago, Nov. 14, in La Canada, 
Calif. 


ry 
Albert Pack, 50, chairman of the 
board, Continental Roll & Steel 


Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., and 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., Nov. 15, in Chi- 
cago. 

* 

E. W. Buell, 52, assistant engineer, 
Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, Nov. 17, as 
the result of a hunting accident. 

+ 

Theodore Cox, 33, for 16 years 
chemist at Detroit Testing Labora- 
tory, in Detroit, Nov. 18. 
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OPA still considering maximum price schedule for machine 

tools . . . Steel drum manufacturers required to set aside 

specified inventory of sheet steel to provide material for 

emergency overseas shipments . . . Builders’ hardware prices 

“frozen” at Oct. 21 levels ... OPM requests lead producers 

to operate at capacity . . . January output of civilian light 
trucks to be curtailed 35.9 per cent 


WASHINGTON 
@ FURTHER discussion of a sched- 
ule of maximum prices for new 
machine tools will take place at a 
third meeting early in December 
between representatives of the in- 
dustry and the OPA. 

The initial meeting with machine 
tool makers was held Oct. 22 after 
Price Administrator Henderson had 
announced that consideration was 
being given to the issuance of a 
formal ceiling price schedule. A 
second meeting took place Nov. 18, 
at which technical information as 
to trade methods and practices was 
obtained. 

Machine tool manufacturers rep- 
resented at the second meeting in- 
cluded: Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
American Tool Works Co., Cincin- 
nati; Axelson Mfg. Co., Los An- 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; Cincinnati Planer 
Co., Cincinnati; Clearing Machine 
Corp., Chicago; Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
troit; Hall Planetary Co., Philadel- 
phia; Heald Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt.; Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O.; Na- 
tional Acme Co., Cleveland; Niag- 
ara Machine Tool Works, Buffalo; 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Van Norman Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland. 


“Bright Work” Deadline To Be 
Postponed Until Dec. 31 
An additional 15 days to use up 


existing stocks of bright finish or 
trim on passenger cars will be rec- 


geles; 





Highspots in the Week’s Washington News 


Laboratory equipment manufacturers granted A-5 rating (p. 42). 


Builders’ hardware prices stabilized at Oct. 21 levels (p. 42). 


Nonmetal container manufacturers given priority assistance (p. 42). 


Co-operative housing plan for defense workers formulated (p. 42). 


Steel buyers warned they must file Form PD-73 with producers (p. 42). 


Phenols placed under compiete allocations system (p. 43). 


Chlorine use in manufacture of paper curtailed (p. 43). 


Farm machinery and equip:nent industry advisory committee appointed (p. 54). 


Defense plant expansion costing $5,260,463,000 approved by government to Oct. 1 


(p. 54). 


Steel expansion program debated within OPM (p. 37). 


Machine tool price ceiling studied by builders and OPA (p. 40). 


“Bright work” may be continued on automobiles until Dec. 31 (p. 40). 


OPM to recommend “freezing” of 1942 automobile models (p. 33). 


Oil burners for eastern seaboard approved (p. 44). 


Civilian light truck production cut 35.9 per cent for January (p. 44). 


Scrap price enforcement office to be established on West coast (p. 44). 


Defense expenditures exceeding those of first World war (p. 34). 


Manufacturers of steel drums for petroleum exports granted assistance in obtaining 


steel (p. 40). 





By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


ommended by the OPM Division of 
Civilian Supply. 

Under a recent order manufac- 
turers were told to cease using 
such bright work on Dec. 15. The 
current recommendation extends 
the deadline to Dec. 31. If any 
stocks remain in inventory after 
that time, manufacturers will be 
permitted to use them only “if they 
are painted or treated in some 
manner so that they will lose their 
identity as bright finish perma- 
nently.” 


Priorities Division Expedites 
Manufacture of Steel Drums 


Two orders, designed to make 
possible the speedy manufacture of 
steel drums for overseas shipment 
of gasoline, oil, and other petroleum 
products, have been issued by the 
Priorities Division. 

Under General Preference Order 
M-45, manufacturers of steel drums 
will be required to set aside a spec- 
ified inventory of the 16 and 18-gage 
hot-rolled sheet steel from which 
the drums are made. This inven- 
tory is to be used only upon specific 
order of the Director of Priorities. 
The companion order, making up 
the other half of the program, is 
Preference Rating Order P-76. It 
extends a rating of A-4 to deliveries 
of the sheet steel to drum manufac- 
turers for the purpose of replenish- 
ing the original inventory. Any 
sheet steel acquired with its assist- 
ance must be held under the same 
conditions as the originally desig- 
nated inventory. 

A manufacturer is not required to 
set aside more than the original re- 
serve inventory, and he is not re- 
quired to replace it. If he wishes, 
he can use the preference rating ex- 
tended by Preference Rating Order 
P-76 to acquire the necessary stock. 

This method of assistance was 
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In every assembly location where SPEED NUTS or SPEED CLIPS have 
replaced conventional fastenings, immense weight reduction has 
been made. In many cases they actually saved 70° to 80% of the 
weight. That is why we say BUILD LIGHTER with SPEED NUTS. 

SPEED NUTS are manufactured from high carbon spring steel and 
accurately heat treated. They are the only one piece fastening de- 
vices with a double spring tension lock. Severe vibration tests proved 
that SPEED NUTS are four times tougher in resistance to vibration 
loosening. And SPEED NUTS are applied so fast that time saved 
frequently exceeds 50%. This is why we say ASSEMBLE FASTER 
with the SPEED NUT SYSTEM. 

Defense production lines move faster at lower cost with the SPEED 
NUT SYSTEM and deliver a completed product that stands the 
punishment of extreme vibration. Send us your assembly details 
now and we will mail samples and engineering data promptly. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2039 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 


IN CANADA: IN ENGLAND: 
Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 











extended because orders for over- 
seas shipments are frequently placed 
on an emergency basis, often not 
more than one week before sailing 
dates. It is impractical to create 
a substantial stockpile of finished 
drums, because of the large areas 
that would be required for storage. 
In place of this, the stockpile of the 
basic raw material is provided for. 


Investigate Plastics as 
Scarce Metals Substitute 


National Bureau of Standards is 
co-operating closely with the Navy, 
Army, OPM and other defense 
agencies to determine to what ex- 
tent plastics can be utilized to re- 
place scarce metals and other crit- 
ical materials. 

Every new plastic or new appli- 
cation of an existing plastic submit- 
ted for test receives immediate atten- 
tion, 

Emergency specifications have 
been prepared to utilize plastics in 
place of scarce metals and essential 
materials for a long list of articles 
purchased by the government. These 
cover a wide range—from vital air- 
plane parts to door knobs. 


Steel Purchasers Warned To 
File PD-73 Forms with Producers 


Purchasers of steel face delay in 
receiving shipments if they fail to 
file Form PD-73 with producers, the 
OPM Iron and Steel Branch has 
warned. 

Under Steel Order M-21, it is un- 
lawful for producers to make ship- 
ments after Oct. 15, if the producer 
does not have a copy of PD-73 cov- 
ering the order. A number of ship- 
ments are now being held up, the 
branch disclosed, pending receipt of 
forms by producers. 

Form PD-73 provides for complete 
information by the customer as to 
the classification of steel ordered, its 
ultimate use, completion date of con- 
tract for which the material is re- 
quired, and other pertinent data. 


Co-operative Housing Plan for 
Defense Workers Formulated 


A co-operative housing plan for 
defense workers, designed to provide 
homes at moderate cost for families 
with incomes between $1200 and 
$1800 a year, has been announced by 
Charles F. Palmer, Co-ordinator of 
Defense Housing. 

Under the plan, groups of work- 
ers may organize co-operatives and 
apply to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for mortgage insurance un- 
der Defense Housing Title VI, which 
permits insurance up to 90 per cent 
of the appraised value of the house. 


Mr. Palmer emphasized that the 
initiative must be taken by the 
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workers themselves in order to ob- 
tain the advantage of the economics 
of group housing and FHA mort- 
gage insurance. 

Co-operatives will employ their 
own architects to select sites and 
prepare plans. Although built in 
groups for the sake of economy and 
for good community planning, only 
individual homes are contemplated 
under this plan. No multiple-unit 
housing is included. 

Information concerning methods 
of financing, organization, and opera- 
tion of the co-operative, may be ob- 
tained from the co-ordinator’s office 
which has prepared a description of 
the plan for the guidance of inter- 
ested groups. 


Contract Distribution Division 
Opens Five New Field Offices 


Field offices of the OPM Contract 
Distribution Division have been 
opened in five additional cities. The 
offices and their addresses are: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 909-910 James build- 
ing; Fall River, Mass., 27 South 
Main street; Lancaster, Pa., 655 
Woolworth building; Scranton, Pa., 
Room 717, First National Bank 
building; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 528 
Miners National Bank building. 

This brings the total of Contract 
Distribution field offices to 62. 


Nonmetal Container Producers 
Granted Priority Assistance 


To facilitate the operations of the 
cooperage and wooden container in- 
dustries, and to lend assistance to 
the production of paperboard con- 
tainers, the Priorities Division has 
issued Preference Rating Order P-79, 
extending to manufacturers in these 
fields priority assistance in obtain- 
ing the necessary hardware, includ- 
ing wire and nails, saws, knives, and 
other tools. 

Makers of all types of wooden bar- 
rels and kegs, and containers made 
from sawed lumber, veneer or ply- 
wood, and of paperboard containers, 
are included within the terms of the 
new order. It is believed that this 
assistance will greatly stimulate the 
substitution of these forms of pack- 
ages for metal containers, and effect 
a considerable saving in the amounts 
of critical materials currently con- 
sumed in packaging. 

A rating of A-5 is assigned to the 
deliveries of ferrous material, de- 
fined in the order as “any products 
made principally from iron or steel,” 
except wire, to delivery of which 
an A-8 rating is applicable. 

A producer, to apply the prefer- 
ence rating to deliveries to him, must 
sign an acceptance of the order, and 
file it with the Priorities Division, 
and furnish an unsigned copy to 
each of his suppliers with whom he 
has placed a purchase order for fer- 
rous material. The supplier, in turn, 
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may extend the order in the same 
fashion to obtain material to be 
physically incorporated in his deliv- 
eries to his customer. 

The producer, or supplier, making 
use of the order must endorse the 
following statement, “Purchase or- 
der for ferrous material, preference 
rating — pursuant to Prefer- 
ence Rating Order No. P-79,” on 
the original and all copies of each 
purchase order. 





Builders’ Hardware Prices 
“Frozen” at Oct. 21 Levels 


Manufacturers’ and jobbers’ prices 
of a wide variety of builders’ hard- 
ware items have been stabilized at 
levels prevailing Oct. 21 in a maxi- 
mum price schedule announced by 
OPA. 

Prices of insect screen cloth, which 
is distributed through the same 
channels as builders’ hardware, also 
are held to their Oct. 21 levels by 
the OPA ceiling. 

While the new schedule became 
necessary as direct result of the 
OPM copper conservation order of 
Oct. 21, it is not confined to ar- 
ticles made wholly or partly of cop- 
per or brass, but extends to all prod- 
ucts named, no matter what material 
is used in their manufacture. 

Numerous advances of 10 per cent 
in manufacturers’ prices for various 
items of builders’ hardware have tak- 
en place since the OPM limitation 
order was issued. That this prob- 
ably would occur was recognized by 
OPA on Oct. 26, when Mr. Hender- 
son first announced a comprehensive 
program to stabilize prices of all 
products made of covper, brass or 
other copper base alloys. At that 
time, the administrator disclosed 
that one of the first steps in this 
program would be to establish “pres- 
ent prices” as a maximum for build- 
ers’ hardware. 

The new schedule covers eight 
types of knobs and handles, 20 types 
of door locks, 13 types of hinges, 16 
items of miscellaneous door hard- 
ware, 10 items of window hardware, 
five of screen hardware, and 12 mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as house 
numbers, transom chains and snap 
catches. Painted galvanized, com- 
mercial bronze, hand-drawn copper 
and “koolshade” fabric window 
screen cloth are included. 


Further Priority Assistance 
Extended to Laboratories 


To broaden the assistance already 
extended to research laboratories, 
the Priorities Division has issued an 
order assigning a preference rating 
of A-5 to acquisition of the scarce 
materials required by manufacturers 
of the necessary laboratory chemi- 
cals and equipment. 

Producers who supply laboratories 
engaged in research, testing, analy- 
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sis, and in plant control studies, as 
well as clinical and academic (col- 
lege and high school) laboratories, 
are covered by the order. The rat- 
ing is applicable to material required 
for packaging the equipment for de- 
livery, aS well as to those elements 
entering into its manufacture. 

A producer to whom the order has 
been issued may extend it to a sup- 
plier, if necessary, by executing an 
additional copy in the manner pre- 
scribed. 

A previous order, P-43, extended 
to certain accredited laboratories en- 
gaged in scientific research a prefer- 
ence rating of A-2, and is applicable 
to orders placed by them for essen- 
tial materials. The new order, how- 
ever, specifically aids producers of 
certain equipment which the labora- 
tories require. 


Limit Use of Chlorine as 
Paper Bleaching Agent 


Decreased use of chlorine in the 
manufacture of pulp, paper and 
paperboard, effective immediately, 
has been ordered by the Priorities 
division in General Limitation Order 
L-11. 

Result will be less whiteness, or 
“brightness” in the idiom of the 
paper trade, in practically all grades 
of paper. The changes will be no- 
ticeable, it was said, on close exam- 
ination but will not be observable on 
casual inspection. 

In general, all grades of paper wil! 
correspond to the standards of 1931- 
32. Since that time increased use 
of chlorine has resulted in whiter 
papers. 

Restrictions will save 60,000 tons 





of chlorine a year, which is half the 
new chlorine entering the paper 
manufacturing industry annually. 
All of the chlorine saved will go di- 
rectly into national defense uses. 


Chlorine enters into many phases 
of defense production. Among its 
important uses are in the manufac- 
ture of plastics for degaussing cable 
used to make ships immune to mag- 
netic mines; in the manufacture of 
waterproofing paraffins for canvas; 
as a solvent in armament plants; in 
the manufacture of guncotton; as a 
coolant for liquid-cooled airplane en- 
gines; in the manufacture of non- 
freezing dynamite, and in chemical 
warfare. 


Phenols Placed Under 
Allocations System 


Complete allocations system cov- 
ering phenols is provided in an 
amendment to General Preference 
Order M-27 which originally imposed 
a milder form of control on phenols 
Aug. 30. 

The priorities director, on and 
after Dec. 1, will give specific direc- 
tions each month as to shipments 
of phenols. 

Priorities Regulation No. 1 gen- 
erally will apply, according to the 
amendment, and a special inventory 
report is required for all persons, 
except producers, who have more 
than a 30-day supply on hand, based 
on the year ended Sept. 30. 

A preference rating of A-10 is as- 
signed to all defense orders not oth- 
erwise assigned. 

Reason for the order is a current 
shortage caused by the increased 





Ladles Fabricated by Welding 





M@ Two of six 140-ton ladles fabricated by welding at the Birmingham plant of 

the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Ladles 

are 10 feet 5 inches in diameter at the bottom, 11 feet 354 inches at the top and 
1l feet 31, inches deep 
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use of plastics in aircraft produc- 
tion and heavy military export de 
mands. New phenol plants now 
under construction will not be in op- 
eration for three or four months. 
The order applies to phenols of all 
grades and all related products. 


Steel Mill Inventories 
Slightly Lower in September 


September index of value of steel 
mill inventories was 125.6 compared 
with 126.8 in August and 121.1 in 
September, 1940, taking Dec. 31, 1938, 
at 100, according to the monthly 
survey of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Department’s figures show also 
that taking January, 1939, at 100, 
the September index of value of new 
orders received by steel mills was 
249, compared with 223 in August, 
and 199 in September of last year. 

Index of the value of steel manu- 
facturers’ shipments in September 
was 262 compared with the same fig- 
ure for August and with 180 in Sep- 
tember of last year, taking January, 
1939, at 100. 

There was an increase of 1 per 
cent in September over August in 
the value of steel manufacturers’ 
unfilled orders while in August the 
increase over July was 2 per cent. 
In September of this year there was 
an increase of 236 per cent in the 
value of these unfilled orders. 


Lead Producers Requested 
To Operate at Capacity 

Operation of lead mining facili- 
ties at capacity was requested by 
OPM recently in telegrams to pro- 
ducers and miners. The wire, signed 
by Director General William 5S. 
Knudsen and Associate Director Sid- 
nev Hillman, said: 

“The urgency of the defense pro 
gram requires that your mining 
properties be operated at their maxi- 
mum productive capacity, 24 hours 
a day, six days a week and where 
possible, seven. You are requested 
to take all necessary steps to this 
end and if necessary acquire such 
additional equipment to improve 
the operating conditions of the mines 
that will result in increased produc- 
tion. Please advise us if we can 
be of any cssistance.” 


Propose Plan To Aid 
Metalplating Workers 


OPM Labor Division has proposed 
a four-point plan to relieve antici- 
pated unemployment among _ 7000 
employes in the metalplating indus- 
try recently hit by a priorities or- 
der curtailing the use of “bright 
work” on automobiles for decora- 
tive purposes. 

The plan, which was offered at a 
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joint meeting of 19 union, manage- 


ment and government 
tives, proposed: 

1—No new plating plants or fa- 
cilities to be built as long as there 
are plants and facilities available. 

2—The pooling of facilities on 
both an industry-wide and_ geo- 
graphical basis in order to obtain 
defense contracts or subcontracts. 


representa- 


3—An industry-wide study to be 
made in co-operation with the OPM 
to ascertain how the industry’s fa- 
cilities may best be adapted to pro- 
duction conforming with Army and 
Navy specifications. 

1-Investigation of the extent to 
which the curtailment order will af- 
fect employment in the industry 
with a view to preparing for pos- 
sible future revision of the curtail- 
ment order. 


OPA To Establish Scrap Price 
Enforcement Office in West 


Headquarters will be established 
in San Francisco early in December 
to oversee administration and en- 
forcement of the iron and steel scrap 
price schedule in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and adjacent states. 

Two OPA officials, William S. 
Whitehead, representing the Price 
Division, and Harold Swope of the 
Legal Division’s Enforcement Sec- 
tion, have arrived in San Francisco 
to begin preliminary work. 

The new San Francisco office will 
be in the Newhall building, 260 Cali- 
fornia street. 


Oil Burners for Eastern 
Seaboard Are Approved 


Amendments to the defense hous- 
ing critical list and to Interpreta- 
tion No. 1 of this list, announced last 
week, restore to good standing the 
use of oil burners in defense housing 
construction on the eastern § sea- 
board. 

Due to the petroleum shortage ex- 
isting at the time the original criti- 
cal list was issued, the acquisition of 
oil burners for defense housing 
units in certain eastern states was 
not assigned the priority assistance 
applicable to other building mate- 
rials. 

It has been found desirable fur- 
ther to encourage construction for 
rent, rather than for sale, and this 
has been done by assigning higher 
preference ratings than formerly to 
houses which will be rented by de- 
fense workers, since rental is better 
suited than purchase to their needs. 


Production of Civilian Light 
Trucks Curtailed 35.9 Per Cent 
Production of light trucks for civ- 
ilian use in January, will be cur- 
tailed 35.9 per cent below output in 
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the same month this year. 
Companies manufacturing both 
passenger cars and light trucks 
(those less than 1% tons) may ex- 
ceed the ceiling on truck output, pro- 
vided passenger car production is 
correspondingly reduced so_ that 
combined quotas are not exceeded, 
under a provision in the orders. 


Defense Agencies Announce 


Changes in Personnel 


Changes in personnel in the OPM 
Division of Materials announced last 
week include: David A. Uebelacker, 
present chief of the nickel branch, 
becomes chief of the copper branch, 
succeeding John A. Church. Mr. 
Church becomes senior consultant 
for the copper branch. 

Louis Jordan, assistant chief of 





New Lights for Liberty 





@ Engineers are working on plans to 
use modern lamps. such as mercury 
vapor, in relighting the Statue of Lib- 
erty to make the torch approximately 
twice as brilliant as before and to add 
new color effects to the statue's copper 
robes. In the flame 300. feet above 
Bedloe’s Island in New York harbor now 
are thirteen 1000-watt incandescent 
lamps. The new lighting is expected 


to transform the faded green hue of the- 


statue at night to an almost phos- 
phorescent emerald color. Westing- 
house photo 





the nickel branch, has been named 
acting chief. 

Howard C. Sykes, present chief of 
the mica, graphite branch, moves 
over to become chief of the stockpile 
and shipping imports branch, suc- 
ceeding Philo W. Parker. Mr. 
Parker has served his agreed term 
in OPM and is returning to private 
business. 

Howard F. Wierum, assistant 
chief under Mr. Sykes, replaces him 
as chief. 


Both Mr. Uebelacker and Mr. 
Svkes are from Englewood, New 
Jersey, and have been connected 


with defense agencies since 1940. 
Mr. Jordan came from New York 
to join OPM in March of this year. 
Mr. Wierum spent ten years in 
Washington with the Tariff Commis- 
sion before coming over to OPM in 
June, 1940. 

James Gordon Robinson has been 
appointed administrative officer in 
OPM, succeeding Roy Jackson, who 
has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. Mr. Robinson for the past 
three years has been director of rail- 
road unemployment insurance, Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

Burton E. Oppenheim has_ been 
named executive assistant to Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald, chief, bureau of 
Industrial Conservation. Mr. Oppen- 
heim is on temporary loan to the 
bureau from the Department of 
Labor, where he was Director of 
the Industry Committee Branch of 
the Wage and Hour Division. 

Louis B. Lindemuth, a _ consult- 
ing engineer in New York who has 
been connected with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and other steel companies, 
will be a consultant in the OPM 
steel expansion unit. 

Joseph L. White, transportation 
consultant of the National Resources 
Board, has been named assistant di- 
rector of transportation in the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 


Following appointments to the in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery 
section of the OPA price division 
have been announced: R. D. Petty, 
New York, to be chief of the fabri- 
cating equipment and machinery 
unit; Henry W. Erickson, formerly 
district manager of the Eimco Corp., 
New York, to the construction and 
extraction unit; Arthur H. Moran, 
formerly with the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, to the liaison and 
research unit; William N. Smith Jr., 
formerly director of purchases for 
the Meyer Motor Corp., Milwaukee, 
as business specialist in the farm 
equipment unit. 

Managers for newly established 
field offices of the OPM Contract 
Distribution Division named _ re- 
cently include: F. J. Holman, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; T. D. Harter, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; T. Wilbur Weger, Spokane, 
Wash. 
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Urges Workers Be Sold 
On Employer’s Integrity 


@ Employes should be sold on the 
integrity of management in as ac- 
tive a manner as customers are sold, 
Charles J. Stilwell, president, War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, de- 
clared before a labor relations 
forum at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce in To- 
ledo recently. 

Mr. Stilwell recommended that 
employers take their workers into 
their confidence and keep them in- 
formed as to the workings of the en- 
terprise; that pride of workmanship 
should be cultivated and rewarded 
with a public “pat on the back”; that 
the public also should be taken into 
management’s confidence. 

“Until manufacturers have gone 
the limit for all-out production for 
defense, I don’t see how we can suc- 
cessfully sell our employes on the 
same philosophy... 

“It seems to me it is paramount 
that we do those things that are 
necessary to impress not only upon 
our employes but upon ourselves the 
terrific seriousness of this war situ- 
ation. And I have a feeling that if 
we bring home to the vast majority 
of our employes that fact that both 


we and they are working together 


to save the country we live in from 
the plight of the occupied countries 
of Europe, we will find ourselves 
working in better spirit, in better co- 
operation—and, consequently, we 
will find some of the more intimate 
employe problems will resolve into 
a situation that we can deal with 
much more effectively.” 


Meehanite Institute 
Elects Smalley President 


@ Oliver Smalley, president, Mee- 
hanite Metal Corp., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president, Meehanite Re- 
search Institute of America Inc., at 
the group’s thirtenth annual meeting 
in Cleveland, Nov. 6-8. 

Other officers elected: Vice presi- 
dent, H. B. Hanley, American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Frank M. 
Robbins, president, Ross-Meehan 
Foundries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thirty-five research papers per- 
taining to recent developments in 
foundry and metallurgical practice, 
particularly as applied to receni 
problems created by defense work, 
were presented and discussed. For 
meritorious service, A. C. Denison, 
president, Fulton Foundry & Ma- 


chine Co., Cleveland, was presented 
a suitably engraved gold watch by 
the institute. Attendance at the 
meeting totaled nearly 100. 


Compressed Air Institute 
Contest To Open Dec. 1 


@ Nation-wide contest for written 
articles dealing with any phase or 
aspect of compressed air applica- 
tion was announced last week by 
the Compressed Air Institute, East 
Orange, N. J. Scheduled to start 
Dec. 1, the contest will continue six 
months. 

All employes of any organization 
using or associated with compressed 
air in any department are eligible 
to enter the contest. Executives of 
companies comprising the institute, 
however, are excepted. 

Fourteen cash prizes will be 
awarded: First of $100, three $50 
prizes, ten $25 awards. As many 
additional awards of $25 shall be 
made as there are contestants who 
submit material acceptable for pub- 
lication in technical journals. 

Contest presentations are to be 
mailed to C. C. Rohrbach, secretary, 
Compressed Air Institute, 90 West 
street, New York, before June 1. 





Inflated Wages Seen as Threat To Post-Armament Readjustment 
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@ RAPIDLY accelerating labor 
costs per man-hour as compared to 
output per man-hour, stimulated by 
defense production since October, 
1940, may force the United States 
into a “difficult post-war readjust- 
ment period with wage rates far 
out of relation to the purchasing 
power of consumers of manufactured 
products”, according to a study on 
wages prepared by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New 
York. 

Major conclusions of the report: 

“From 1929 to 1940, labor costs 
per man-hour in manufacturing in- 
creased 20 per cent. Output per 
man-hour, in the same period, in- 
creased 40 per cent. Thus industry 
was able to reduce labor cost per 
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unit of product by 15 per cent. This 
trend has been reversed since the 
defense program began. From Oc- 
tober, 1940 through June, 1941, labor 
costs per man-hour increased 11 per 
cent, but output per man-hour in- 
creased only 1 per cent. Accord- 
ingly, labor costs per unit of output 
increased 10 per cent. It would ap- 
pear that rising labor costs are not 
being offset by further increases in 
output per man-hour. 

“Further increases in hourly rates 
of pay will start an upward spiral 
of inflationary price rises. Rising 
wages will cause living costs to rise 
and will lead to demands for wage 
increases. Further increases’. in 
wages may, unless controlled, lead 
to further price rises and these 
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again will lead to demands for still 
further wage increases. 

“To fix controls over the price of 
finished manufactured goods with- 
out stabilizing wage rates. will 
threaten, and may _ impoverish, 
manufacturing industry. If costs go 
beyond the price the manufacturer 
will receive for his finished goods, 
he cannot stay in business and his 
employes and those persons who 
have invested funds in the concern 
will suffer. 

“In the post-armament adjust- 
ment period, we may be faced with 
wage rates fixed at uneconomic 
levels when other costs, prices and 
profits are falling. If this happens, 
another wave of unemployment will 
be the inevitable result.” 


















































KEEP THEM YOUNG WITH HYATTS 


‘ - ok ‘ > te 5 bs eae SOP ee « 
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N ATTER WHAT THE APPLICATION 


THEY ALL GO FOR 
HYATTS BECAUSE 
HYATTS KEEP THEIR 
EQUIPMENT GOING! 


Wherever wheels and shafts turn, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are carrying the load ...cushioning the shocks... mini- 
mizing friction ... and keeping equipment young and 
ever on the go. Build these dependable bearings into 
the machines you manufacture, look for them in the 
equipment you buy, and let us give you any further data 
desired. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, Pittsburgh, 


Detroit and San Francisco. 
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Passenger car production decelerating until end of year, most 

plants closing by Dec. 15 . . . Ford authorizes materials for 

another 112,500 cars and trucks, covering first quarter .. . 

Metallurgists debate reasons for age-softening of bullet core 

steel ... Advance truck buying will do little to soften blow 

of disemployment . . . Cast steel parts for airplane engines 
show well in tests 


DETROIT 
@ AUTOMOBILE assemblies last 
week started to taper off, a process 
which will continue over the bal- 
ance of the year, most plants op- 
erating only three days last week 
because of the holiday, and this 
week four-day schedules will be the 
rule due to limitations of OPM 
ceilings. In December, prospects 
are for part-week operations until 
the 15th when a general shutdown 
for the balance of the year is con- 
sidered likely. 

Reason for this mid-month clos- 
ing ostensibly is for the changeover 
to painted trim, but obviously this 
is not a matter requiring any great 
length of time. Two more potent 
reasons are the slashed December 
production quotas and the large 
extent of field stocks of new cars. 

Parts suppliers have been advised 
some of the Chrysler divisions will 
close Dec. 10, while one other Chrys- 
ler plant will terminate operations 
Dec. 5. General Motors divisions 
will ease off about Dec. 10. 

The third material authorization 
budget for Ford buyers has been 
released covering planned produc- 
tion through March 31, 1942. New 
releases cover 2800 special passen- 
ger car chassis, 30,500 deluxe, 14,- 
500 superdeluxe, 6000 Mercury, 6000 
commercial, 2300 trucks of % and 
1-ton capacity, 35,400 trucks of 1%- 
ton capacity, 15,000 reconnaissance 
cars of Willys design and 15,000 
tractors. The new authorization, 
totaling 112,5C0, brings cumulative 
releases of the current model to 
9800 special passenger chassis, 66,- 
500 deluxe, 141,500 superdeluxe, 
32,000 Mercurys, 32,000 commercial, 
9800 small trucks, 103,250 large 
trucks, 17,650 reconnaissance units 
and 110,000 tractors, totaling 412,500. 

Additional releases were made 
for 500 station wagons for the 
Navy, 138 Mercury town sedans for 
the Army, 793 trucks for lease-lend, 
8500 plow bases, 10,100 plows and 
other miscellaneous production. 
High priorities—A-1-D, A-1-I, A-1-J, 
A-2, etc.—apply on Army and Navy 
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purchases, as well as on 6344 6- 
cylinder truck engines. 

Passenger car releases are no 
certain yardstick of what produc- 
tion will be, as buyers are instruct- 
ed to cover only for actual current 
production needs, and to stay un- 
der the ceiling of these authoriza- 
tions. At least they suggest that 
Ford is planning on trying to main- 
tain some measure of production 
of passenger cars through the first 
quarter of next year. 


Age Softening of 37-MM 
Cores Baffles Experts 


Metallurgists in this district, 
many of them at the moment active 
on problems incident to armament 
production, have been discussing 
lately one of the most mysterious 
developments to crop up as yet in 
manufacture of shell. It concerns 
the steel bullet core for 37-milli- 
meter antitank shell, now said to be 
the No. 1 item on the ordnance de- 
partment list. The core is made 
in three pieces, with cap of S.A.E. 
7410 tungsten steel and body of 
S.A.E. 4150 chrome-molybdenum 
steel. Mystery surrounds the per- 
formance of the latter steel which, 
after machining, is hardened to 
Rockwell 65, with specifications 
calling for a minimum of Rockwell 
60 for penetration of 1%-inch case 
hardened armor plate. 

With hardness of 65 the core 
will penetrate the armor according 
to specifications, but the strange 
part is that after one week’s time 
this hardness drops to around 58, 
some as low as 57, which is not 
sufficient to enable penetration of 
the plate in firing tests. Thus, 
“fresh” shells perform according 
to specifications, but seem to un- 
dergo a progressive age softening 
to the point where they fall below 
requirements, and no one can seem 
to offer a plausible explanation. 








Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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One suggestion was to place the 
softened shell in dry ice, which 
often will bring back hardness, but 
whether the hardness would be re- 
tained once the steel cooled down 
to normal again is the next ques- 
tion. Other alternative appears to 
be changing the steel specification 
to a higher carbon content. To 
date, The Mystery of the Age- 
Softening of the Thirty-Seven Mil- 
limeters has yet to be unraveled, 
but it may in some way be tied 
up with strain hardening and the 
fact that the shells originally are 
hardened above the maximum fig: 
ure which could be expected with 
this analysis. Hardening, incident- 
aliy, is by the electric induction 
process, with rapid quench. 

While no official announcement 
of the award of eight million in- 
cendiaries has yet come to light, 
latest word on the project is that 
a great many more primary con- 
tractors have been drawn into the 
picture by the Chemical Warfare 
Service in Chicago, reported to be 
supervising the program. Origin- 
ally there were only 24, but this 
may have been expanded now to 
better than a hundred. 


Advance Truck Buying To Have 
Little Disemployment Effect 


Publicized as an effort to mini- 
mize disemployment resulting from 
curtailed automobile production in 
the months ahead, the placing of or- 
ders for 215,000 trucks involving ex- 
penditure of about $400,000,000, ac- 
tually will have little effect on ab- 
sorbing disemployed workmen. Pro- 
posed orders do not represent any 
move on the part of the Army to 
buy extra trucks and store them, but 
rather a combination of certain 
lease-lend requirements plus normal 
replacements to be expected in the 
next year in the Army’s truck fleet. 


Present Army truck orders, being 
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assembled at a rate of about 4000 
a week, will be filled by next April 
10 at the latest, hence new buying is 
essential to avoid layoffs in the truck 
industry itself next spring. About 
five months time is necessary be- 
tween placing of orders and delivery 
of initial assemblies on such orders. 
Truck industry is now operating at 
80 per cent of capacity and is assern- 
bling 16,000 units a week in both 
civilian and military classifications. 

New rating of light, medium and 
heavy trucks will be announced 
shortly from Washington. They will 
be based on maximum gross vehicle 
weights, anything under 9000 pounds 
being considered a light truck, from 
9000 to 16,000 pounds a medium 
truck, and over 16,000 pounds a 
heavy truck. Production restrictions 
imposed by OPM permit the indus- 
try to build 84 per cent of the light 
trucks built last year, medium 
trucks equivalent to the rate for the 
first six months of last year, and no 
limit other than natural production 
ceiling on heavy trucks. 


Propose New Engine Uses 


In his message to stockholders, 
K. T. Keller of Chrysler mentions 
that his engineers have designed 


and expect shortly to submit to test 
an arrangement of Chrysler en- 
gines for propelling the medium 
tank now being produced in the 
Chrysler tank arsenal at a rate of 
about ten a day.. The tanks now 
are powered by 450-horsepower 
Wright radial motors. If the new 
system is successful, it will permit 
Chrysler to employ a larger num- 
ber of its own workmen facing 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
Ky Department of Commerce 








1939 1940 1941 
Jan, 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb. 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489,854 
May 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June 324,253 362,566 546,278 
luly .. 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug. 103,343 89,866 164,792 
Sept. 192,679 284,583 248,751 
9 mous, 2,570,370 3,160,060 4,031,191 
Oct. .. 824,689 514,374 
Nov. 368,541 510,973 
ee.” 469,118 506,931 
Yeur 3,732,718 4,692,338 ie 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 194) 1940t 
Oct. 25 .. ./.. 91,855 + 117,080 
Nov. 1 92,879 118,092 
Nov. 8 93,585 120,948 
Nov. 15 92,990 121,943 
Nov. 22 76,820 102,340 
*TComparable week 
“disemployment” on equipment 
which they are trained to oper- 
ate. An installation of Chrysler 


engines already has been made on 
a full-size SEA OTTER type of cargo 
boat and is undergoing tests at sea. 


To Conserve Office Supplies 


Systematic drive to conserve of- 
fice supplies having as their basis 
materials essential to defense pro- 
duction has been initiated by Stude- 
baker at its headquarters in South 
Bend, Ind. W. E. Tarr, office man- 
ager, explains that many of the 





@ Executives for important posts in both car and defense divisions of Oldsmobile 


were announced last week by S. E. Skinner. general manager. 


D. E. Ralston 


was named manager of automotive operations; R. E. Griffin, manager of defense 


operations and H. A. Trevellyan, general sales manager. 
Ralston and Skinner; standing left to right: Trevellyan and Griffin 


Seated, left to right: 





office worker’s tools are — fabri- 
cated from essential materials. For 
example, white paper requires chlo- 
rine, an acid used in defense work. 
Pencils require restricted brass, 
rubber and graphite. Silk short- 
age affects production of _ type- 
writer ribbons, and carbon paper 
manufacturers are said to be using 
materials faster than they can be 
replaced. 

“To mention the lowly paper 
clip,” says Mr. Tarr, “may sound 
inconsequential, but Studebaker 
alone used more than 11 million 
clips and_ staples, about 4000 
pounds, in the past 12 months. 
When you multiply this by all 
businesses, you arrive at a stagger- 
ing sum. 

“Our normal annual consump- 
tion of typewriter ribbons would 
stretch more than 60 miles. We 
plan to get ‘better mileage’ for the 
duration by continually reminding 
our personnel to turn ribbons _ be- 
fore discarding, wherever practic- 
able. Instead of scrapping metal 
typewriter ribbon spools as in the 
past, we will return them to the 
manufacturer for further use.” 

Further savings in vital defense 
materials are made by virtue of a 
new wood convertible office desk 
designed by Mr. Tarr and C. I. 
Center, manager of the office serv- 
ice division. Since the desk can 
be converted quickly and_ easily 
from an executive or clerical type 
to a right or left-hand secretarial 
type, the metal typewriter mechan- 
ism is eliminated. 


Cast Steel for Aluminum 


At a recent appearance before a 
group of Detroit foundrymen, E. C. 
Jeter, metallurgist with Ford Motor 
Co., cited some details of a static- 
ally cast steel crankcase _ section 
which machines to the same weight 
as the aluminum forging now used. 
The cast steel has analysis of 1 per 
cent carbon, 1.35 silicon, annealed 
to brinell hardness of 196-228, yield- 
ing a part with elastic limit 
of 60,000 p.s.i. tensile strength of 
114,000 p.s.i. and elongation of 16 
per cent in 2 inches. 

He also showed results of a hy- 
drostatic test applied to cast and 
forged steel cylinder barrels for 
aircraft engines. The forging split 
down the line on which it was 
rolled and failed at an ultimate 
load of 494,000 pounds or 5200 
pounds per square inch. The cast- 
ing failed with a more or less 
jagged rupture, indicating no par- 
ticular line of weakness, at an ulti- 
mate load of 869,000 pounds or 
9200 pounds per square inch. 

It was on the basis of these 
tests that Ford was given the go- 
ahead on production of several 
hundred radial engines employing 
the cast steel barrels. 
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@ Two years ago, The Jacobs Manufacturing Company installed 
an early model TOCCO Jr. to harden drill chuck bodies... to 
increase hardening speed and eliminate distortion and rejects 
caused by the former process. 

With chucks used extensively in aircraft plants and other 
defense industries, Jacobs production has jumped 600%. To meet 
this demand, the plant recently installed a larger, more modern 
TOCCO Jr. It is hardening chuck bodies at a rate which represents 
a 60% gain over the first TOCCO Jr. .. . and a 600% gain in out- 
put per operator-hour over the former process. And it saves more 
than $7300 per year by elimination of rejects due to distortion. 

Why not find out how the TOCCO process for hardening and 
heating of parts can increase your production speed, improve 
your products and cut your costs. The services of our engineers 
are yours for the asking. 


OHIO CRANKSHAFT 


suo" FOCCO 


World’s fastest, most accurate heat-treating process 


Cleveland ¢ Ohio 





I OCCO speed boosts 


hardening output 5 


0" 


..- Elimination of rejects saves $7300 per year 





















































Irregular shape of chuck body 
caused serious distortion with 
former hardening process 
which heated whole frontend. 
TOCCO heats up and hardens 
only the nose and wrench 
holes, the wearing areas. Elimi- 
nates distortion and rejects. 
Courtesy of The Jacobs Manu- 
facturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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105 Consumers’ Nine Months’ 
Profit Up 26.5 Per Cent 


@ COMBINED net profit earned by 
105 iron and steel consumers in the 
third quarter totaled $79,935,601. 
This was more than 56 per cent 
greater than aggregate earned by 
the same companies in the quarter 
last year, $51,229,923. All reported 
a profit for the period, against four 
that operated at a deficit in the 
September quarter in 1940. 
Eighty-six of the companies re- 
ported a higher profit in the third 
quarter, 1941, than in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 
Aggregate net earnings for the 
same group of companies in the first 
nine months this year was $233,- 
321,304, a 26.5 per cent increase from 
$184,408,291 reported by them in 
the three quarters in 1940. All but 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 

American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago . 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il. 

Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit 

Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. ‘ ; 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago . 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit 

Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago 

Doehler Die Casting Co., New York 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit 


Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, O. 


Gabriel Co., Cleveland 
Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 


Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit ; : 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Maytag Co., Newton, 
National Acme Co., Cleveland 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago . 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., 

Parkersburg, W. Va. .... , 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pittsburgh 


Iowa 


Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 
Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, Tex. 
Reo Motors Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif. 
Richmond Radiator Coc., Uniontown, Pa 
Savage Arms Corp., New York Cee a ab 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Square D Co., Detroit eee AONE 
Steel Products Engineering Co., Springfield, O. 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Superheater Co., New York - in a 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind. . 
Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind. Js 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Walworth Co., New York . ais 
White Sewing Machine Corp., Cleveland 4 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


Ind. 


tbefore excess profits tax provision; 


* Loss; 
ment 
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one operated at a profit in the 
period, against five that incurred 
deficits a year ago. For the three- 
quarter period, 99 companies 
earned larger profits than in the 
corresponding nine months in 1940. 


Mass. 


Accompanying tabulation includes 
52 companies; a prior compilation, 
listing 53, was published in STEEL, 
Nov. 10, p. 51. 


Chrysler's Tax Provisions 
Nearly Equal Net Income 


Tax collector’s 
profit of 


nine months’ 


Corp. 


Net sales 


is shown 


“bite”’ 


on first 
Chrysler 


in the following 
skeleton analysis of a recently is- 
sued financial report: 


1941 


1940 


$665,525,554.89 $514,698, 389.82 


Profit before 


taxes 


Profit after 


taxes 


52,460,847.70 


29, 460,847.70 
Provision for taxes this year is 


45, 106,094.22 


30, 706,094.22 





Third Third Nine Nine 
Quarter Quarter Months Months 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
$1,781,216 $1,159,639 $4,170,793 $3,769,397 
244,708 173,049 633,931 556, 701 
50,244 18,804 147,550 58,508 
716,248 413,921 2,783, 967 2,080,446 
1,245,513 357,361 3,095,576 1,832,266 
247,967 165,723 672,265 513,941 
273,564 260,362 930.436 826,569 
308,007 163,008 959,094 833,595 
133,551 23,243 537,694 392,476 
176,150 145,549 577,567 462,280 
128,272 31,652 480,722 179,389 
8,486,005 211,820t+ 29,460,848 30,706,094 
351,057 35,477 732,318 87,349 
305, 402 115,980 1,004,544 709,914 
765,103 485,581 1,853,810 1,315,465 
33,298 20,771 80,532 32,410 
71,362 15,291°* 116,022 46,710* 
249,782 75,087 783,103 377,376 
80,721 469, 944* 54,721* 1,016,596* 
705,151 841,775 1,170,154 1,104,159 
120,245 113,209 450,870 390,855 
1,190,788 531,195 1,433,839 1,289,004 * 
146,884 27,951 461,684 188,526 
215,235 296,677 257,771 362,161 
512,203 352,334 1,368,593 1,050, 799 
§58,193 853,335 2,430,660 2,090,385 
1,775,081 76,818 3,989,828 989,649 
865,809 815,461 2,172,824 1,780,740 
254,606 56,153 373,394 252,828 
397,962 297,629 990,532 574,999 
163,891 28,409 465,078 456,782 
508, 493 317,867 1,296,401 1,080, 906 
237,176 240,140* 385,170 1,026,128* 
156,780 95,181t 486, 566 418,965 
23,144 78,009 134,485 134,153 
1,037,085 351,658 2,415,212 577,864 
799,012 344,215 1,987,716 1,102,587 
858,530 357,874 2,255, 876 1,263,004 
236,659 221,193 591,202 414,024 
599,839 317,439 1,370,111 994,684 
702,303 499,814 2,016,180 457,495 
266,703 401,530 980,134 821,108 
168,276 151,886 450,784 264,606 
255,781 45,808 726,165t 649,092 
24,946 10, 709t 70,577 26,146% 
341,584 560,802 1,264,783 1,608, 704 
2,975,928 1,944,052 7,629,563 6,940,598 
5,188, 382 2,971,662 10,771,732 9,199,768 
273,647 200, 395 836,748 462,007 
402,000 302,255 1,311,820 505,670 
149, 802 96,885 550,679 320,721 
2,714,959 785, 760 6,615, 282 3,506,869 


before federal income taxes; 


ttafter tax adjust- 








$23,000,000, compared with $14,400.- 
000 in the same period last year. 


MEETINGS 


Conservation of Materials 
To Be Discussed 


@ FEATURING the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at Hotel Astor, New 
York, Dec. 15, will be a clinic on the 
“Conservation and Reclamation of 
Materials” used in industry. More 
than 86 papers are to be presented. 


Speakers Are Chosen for 
I.M.A. Annual Banquet 


C. F. Kettering, vice president, 
General Motors Corp., and Senator 
W. F. George, of Georgia, chairman 
of the financial committee, will be 
speakers at the forty-eighth annual 
banquet of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens hotel, 
Chicago, Dec. 9. 


Government Representatives 
To Speak at Scrap Convention 


A government clinic on the man- 
ner in which the various forms of 
control apply to the iron and steel 
scrap industry will feature the pro- 
gram of the business sessions at 
the annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., in 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Jan. 6-8. 

Representatives of OPA will speak 
on the scrap price schedule; the di- 
vision of priorities will explain the 
recent priority order and the method 
of allocating scrap; OPM will relate 
the place of scrap in defense. 


Chicago Area Leads 
Nation in Horsepower 


@ Chicago’s industrial area leads all 
other metropolitan districts in pow- 
er concentration, according to the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
based on a recent report from the 
Bureau of Census. Information was 
compiled from the 1939 census. 

Prime movers in the Chicago re- 
gion total 1,418,316 horsepower, and 
installed electric motors driven by 
purchased energy are rated at 1,- 
763,629 horsepower. In 1929, aggre- 
gate horsepower in the Chicago area, 
comprising’ Cook, Du Page, Kane, 
Lake and Will counties in [llinois, 
and Lake county, Indiana, totaled 
2,474,130. 

Pittsburgh area, with a prime 
mover installation of 1,377,627 horse- 
power and 1,354,356 horsepower in 
electric motors driven by purchased 
energy ranks second, followed in or- 
der by the Detroit region; the New 
York-Newark-Jersey City, N. J., 
area; the  Philadelphia-Camden, 
N. J., district; the Youngstown, 
O., area; and the Boston district. 
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Ordnance Heat Treating 
Described in Pamphlet 


@ Published recently by Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled The 
Great American Emergency por- 
trays differences in heat treating 
outstanding items of ordnance as 
compared with requirements of 
peacetime manufacture. Briefly 
described are the methods employed 
in fabrication of the items, with the 
type of heat treating equipment de- 
veloped for each. 

Heat treatment necessary in pro- 
ducing cartridge cases is explained, 
as is that required for forcing, nos- 
ing and drawing of projectiles, the 
manufacture of bombs, cartridge 
belt links, gun barrels, gun car- 
riages, mounts. and other ordnance 
materials. 


Importance and methods of heat 
treating armor plate, airplane steels, 
engine parts and high speed tool 
steels are also described. 

In conclusion, the pamphlet calls 
attention to the situation that will 





face American industry when the 
war ends. Most Surface Combus- 
tion heat treating furnaces, it is ex- 
plained, can then be readily convert- 
ed into normal peacetime produc- 
tion. 


Offers Lecture Course 
On Steel Construction 


@ College of Engineering of New 
York University has announced a 
course of lectures on steel construc- 
tion to be given this winter in co- 
operation with the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, New 
York. Attendance will be open with- 
out charge to students and others in- 
terested in the subject, as well as 
employes of structural steel fabri- 
cators and contractors. 


Speakers have been selected from 
recognized authorities with long ex- 
perience in the subjects treated. 
Programs may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 101 Park avenue, New 
York. 





Triples Production Capacity 


@ Tripling previous production fa- 
cilities, a new $6,000,000 plant with 
500,000 square feet of floor space 
has been placed in service by Re- 
public Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y. Work is now concentrated on 
P-43 pursuit planes, although short- 
ly the new P-47 “Thunderbolt” pur- 
suit will go into production in the 
new building. The latter is the first 
army pursuit plane to use a 2000- 
horsepower double-row radial en- 
gine for power. 

Designed by Albert Kahn, the 
building provides 10 acres of floor 
space under one roof, with clear 
height of 35 feet. Main working 
floor consists of three areas, the cen- 
ter 200 x 800 feet. Western end 
of the structure, consisting of five 
100-foot wide bays is being used for 
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tool shops and stock rooms and is 
divided from the eastern portion by 
a barrier made up of paint shops 
and tooling cribs, a narrow aisle 
connecting one section with the oth- 
er. All parts from subassembly and 
detail shops will be channeled 
through this aisle, making possible 
complete control of parts flow by 
the inspection department. 
Equipment runs into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and 
includes batteries of heavy hydrau- 
lic presses and smaller punch 
presses, spot welders, automatic and 
hand painting equipment and an 
overhead monorail system for han- 
dling materials. The entire plant 
is lighted with 42 continuous rows 
of fluorescent fixtures 500 feet in 
length, spaced 22 feet apart. 


BIRTHDAYS 


Ashcroft 90, Observes 
“Stainless Steel Anniversary” 


@ Ashcroft Gauge Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., is observing this year 
the ninetieth anniversary of its 
founding. The first pressure gages 
applying the Bourdon Tube principle 
were manufactured in United States 
by Ashcroft in 1851. Since then, it is 
reported by the company, many mil- 
lions of Ashcroft gages have been 
produced. 

Because no special method for ob- 
serving a ninetieth anniversary has 
been commonly accepted, the com- 
pany has decided to call it the stain- 
less steel celebration. Further em- 
phasis is placed upon the occasion 
by the company’s report that output 
of Ashcroft gages this year will be 
nearly double that of any prior 12- 
month period. 


Amsler-Morton’s Twenty-fifth 


Amsler-Morton Co., Pittsburgh, 
designers and builders of melting, 
heating, heat treating and anneal- 
ing furnaces, recently published an 
illustrated pamphlet commemorat- 
ing the company’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Depicting some of the 
equipment developed and manufac- 
tured by the company, the publica- 
tion traces progress made in this 
field, 

Predecessor of the present or- 
ganization, the Amsler Engineer- 
ing Co. was founded in 1903, and 
first engaged in general engineer- 
ing and construction. Since 1913, 
however, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to specialize in com- 
bustion and fuels as applied to the 
steel and glass industries, the 
pamphlet reports. 


Veterans Honored by 
Lamson & Sessions Co. 


@ Employes with 15 years or more 
of service with Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland, attended a dinner 
given by the company Nov. 15 to 
honor veteran employes. George S. 
Case, chairman, presented service 
emblems to Richard Vacha, employe 
since 1891, to William Behrend, 
whose service dates from 1890, and 
to a score of workers with 25 years’ 
service. R. H. Smith, president, pre- 
sided. 

Whiting Williams, authority on in- 
dustrial relations, cited pride in ac- 
complishment as one of the outstand- 
ing motivating impulses in the 
minds of employes. The satisfac- 
tion that comes from the belief that 
the individual in contributing some- 
thing worthwhile, said Mr. Williams, 
often transcends mere dollars and 
cents considerations. 


























































Shipbuilding Facilities Increased 
Nearly Five-Fold in 18 Months 


@ NEARLY five-fold increase in pri- 


vate shipbuilding facilities is re- 
vealed in a survey by the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, 
New York. Before the emergency 
there were only 21 private yards en- 
vaged in the construction of steel 
seagoing vessels. These yards had 
available 83 active ways of 300 feet 
or more in length. At present there 
are 65 yards with a total of 383 
ways of 300 feet or more. 

These figures do not 
consideration the yards 
smaller vessels. 

At present, 775 seagoing merchant 
ships and 503 combatant and seago- 
ing auxiliary vessels are under con- 
struction in the privately owned 
shipyards. These yards are em- 
ploying approximately 250,000 work- 
ers, aS compared with 65,000 before 
the emergency. 

Excellent records are being made 
in the construction of all types of 
ships, both naval and commercial. 
The estimated contract building 
times of naval craft have been re- 
duced from a matter of months to 
as much as a year. 

An illustration of the reduced 
building time of merchant vessels 
is the recently completed OCEAN 
VANGUARD, a 10,500-ton dead-weight 
cargo ship, which was_ deliv- 
ered in six and one-half months 
after laying of keel. Formerly it 


take into 
building 


took ten months to a year to build 
a vessel of comparable size. 

Employment of additional work- 
ers, the use of shift work, improved 
techniques, standardization of de- 
sign, decentralization, spreading the 
work and use of experienced man- 
agement have all contributed to this 
reduction in building time, accord- 
ing to the council. 


British Foundries Form 
Overall Organization 


(Special Correspondence) 

London—cCouncil of Iron Foundry 
Associations has been formed to 
represent practically all trade, tech- 
nical and labor organizations in the 
British foundry industry. Previ- 
ously various branches of the trade 
have had their several associations, 
which will continue to carry on 
their work. The new council will 
serve as a contact with the iron 
and steel control agencies of the 
government in negotiations affecting 
raw material supply, contract allo- 
cation and other matters involved 
in war work. 

The new body represents the 
greater portion of existing asso- 
ciations responsible for most of the 
national castings production. It is 
planned also as an agency to deal 
with post-war problems, nationally 





English Warship Repaired in.New York 


@ British warship. H.M.S. MALAYA, leaves New York harbor after being refitted 


with facilities afforded by the United States government. 
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NEA photo 


and internationally. Fitz Herbert 
Wright, director of the Butterly 
Co. Ltd., Ripley, has been elected 
chairman, and Vincent  Delport, 
European editor of STEEL, secretary. 


Even Directors’ Room 
Used To Fill Shell Orders 


@ How the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., installed machin- 
ery in its directors’ room, evacu- 
ated its garages, and tore down 
neighborhood saloons to obtain man- 
ufacturing space to enable it to turn 
out defense orders on time was re- 
vealed recently when the company 
received the Navy “E” production 
award. 

When the Navy called on the com- 
pany to produce 5-inch shell cases 
early in the war, a large section of 
the plant devoted to manufacture 
of fire extinguisher cases and re- 
frigerator parts was t2ken over, 
special equipment installed, and pro- 
duction started. First deliveries 
were made Jan. 26, 1940. 

Soon afterward the Army called 
for 75-millimeter cases. Machines 
were installed in company garages 
and now are shipping 509,000 75- 
millimeter cartridge cases a month. 

In a new building erected on a 
site formerly occupied by saloons 
and old shacks, company is produc- 
ing 1,000,000 medium-size cases. 

A hundred thousand cases are in- 
spected and packed each day in 
what was formerly the directors’ 
room, 

To manufacture 20-millimeter 
shell cases for the British, company 
moved its offices to a new building 
and used the space evacuated to 
produce that type case. 


Domestic Manganese Ore 
Output Up in September 


@ Domestic production of manga- 
nese ore containing 35 per cent or 
more manganese during September 
was 9400 gross tons, shipments also 
9400 tons and producers’ stocks at 
the end of the month 1200 tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 
These figures are based on reports 
from producers which accounted for 
84 per cent of 1940 production. In 
August production was 9100 tons, 
shipments 9000 tons and stocks at 
the month end 1200 tons. Rate of 
shipments averaged 3344 tons month- 
ly in 1940, the year’s total being 
40,123 tons. 

August imports for consumption 
ef battery-grade ore were 2322 gross 
tons, containing 1322 tons of man- 
ganese. General imporis of the 
same grade were 3762 tons, con- 
taining 2163 tons of manganese. 
September imports for consumption 
were 2019 tons, containing 1081 tons 
of manganese. 
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Canada Lifts Restrictions on Diesel 


Oil and Engines; Contracts Heavy 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ G. R. COTTRELLE, Canadian Oil 
Controller, has lifted the ban on sale 
or purchase of diesel oil and the in- 
stallation of diesel engines, to fa- 
cilitate work of such primary indus- 
tries as agriculture, mining, lumber- 
ing, fishing and construction. 


During October the Department 
of Munitions and Supply awarded 
143 construction contracts valued at 
$8,497,396. Construction contracts 
awarded from July 14, 1939 to date 
total 1701; expenditure, $154,551,316. 
Contracts include all construction 
being carried out for the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force and the Air Train- 
ing Plan. In addition, projects are 
under way for the Army and Navy 
account and on plant extensions to 
factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes and war materials. 

The Department of Munitions and 
Supply in the week ending Nov. 4 
placed 3483 contracts, total value 
$10.903,238, of which orders placed 
with United States companies were 
valued at $93,761. Orders include: 


Land transport: Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $1,396,703; Chrys- 
ler Corp. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $5788; 
Brantford Coach & Body Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., $439,652; Eastern Steel Products of 
Canada Ltd., Preston, Ont., $36,855; Me- 
tallic Roofing Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto, $6004; Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., To- 


ronto, $83,311; General Motors Products 
of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., $13,296. 

Aircraft: Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Long- 
ueuil, Que., $83,897; Canadian Wright 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., $9653; Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $17,099; Railway 
& Power Engineering Corp. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $15,357; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ganan- 
oque, Ont., $16,740; Belleville Foundries 
Ltd., Belleville, Ont., $7830; DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $76,665; 
Prenco Progress & Engineering Corp, Ltd. 
Toronto, $6160; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft 
Erie, Ont., $469,499. 

Instruments: Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $49,177; Sutton-Hors- 
ley Co. Ltd., Toronto, $49,332; Sparton of 
Canada Ltd., London, Ont., $6926. 

Electrical equipment: Canadian Marconi 
Co., Montreal, $28,448; Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $7644; Can- 
adian Telephones & Supplies Ltd., Toron- 
to, $42,300; Rogers Majestic Ltd., ‘Toron- 
to, $5434; A. L. Wynston Jr., Toronto, 
$8910; Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $7644; Federal Wire & 
Cable Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont., $58,968; 
Sparton Ltd. of Canada, London, $6164. 

Ordnance: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $10,000. 

Munitions: Wabi Iron Works Ltd., New 
Liskeard, Ont., $48,197. 

War construction projects: Armstrong 
Bros. Construction Co., Brampton, Ont., 
$164,000; Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., $587,000; Claydon Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, $470,000; Henry Borger & Son 
Ltd., Winnipeg, $35,000; W. C. Wells, Wil- 
kie, Sask., $95,000. 

Miscellaneous: Canadian Ice Machine 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, $6313; Aga Heat (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, $5364; Bates Valve 
Bag Co. Ltd., Montreal, $8750: Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. of Canada Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $15,145; J. Roger Binks, Ottawa, 





Fire-Fighting Train for Britain’s Railways 








@ English fire-fighting train crew practices for action in combatting blazes that 


might be started by enemy bombers. 


long train of trucks each of which holds 2200 gallons of water. 


The railway fire-fighting engine draws a 


NEA photo 


passed by British censor 
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0,268; Wood Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $36.- 
5; Way Sagless Spring Co. Ltd., Toron- 
to, $26,145; Dominion Brush Mfg. Co 
Ltd., Granby, Que., $9600; Jenkins Bros 
Ltd., Montreal, $9756; S. A. Felton & Son, 
Hamilton, Ont., $6982; Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $15,179; Py- 
rene Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Torento, 
$8021; Pressure Pipe Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, $8635; J. M. Macpherson, North 
Bay, Ont., $5000; Saskatoon Contracting 
Co., Saskatoon, Sask., $19,000: Hagen & 
Co., Halifax, N. S., $10,000; Barr & An- 
derson Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $9000; Col- 
let Freres Ltd., Montreal, $20,000 


$ 
3 


» 
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Iron, Steel Production in 
Dominion Sets Record 


@ Steel ingot, pig iron and ferro 
alloy production in Canada for nine 
months this year set an all-time 
record, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Pig iron and 
ferroalloy output in September 
showed moderate gains over August 
but steel ingots and castings produc- 
tion was slightly lower. Pig iron 
total has been exceeded only in May 
and June, this year. Only one of the 
ten blast furnace stacks in the Do- 
minion is idle, an old stack of AIl- 
goma Steel Corp., at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., out of blast for many 
years. 


Steelingots, Pig Ferro- 

castings iron alloys 

Sept., 1941 200,559 111,757 16,912 
August, 1941 202,746 105,795 16,251 
Sept. 1940 164,515 105,020 13,147 
9 Mos., 1941 1,749,056 945,108 138,642 
9 Mos., 1940 1,464,548 839,456 10,345 
9 Mos., 1939 937,693 187,982 51,098 


Bethlehem Plant Wins 
Two Safety Awards 


@ National Safety Council trophy 
presented annually to the large steel 
plant finishing the year with the 
fewest lost-time accidents has been 
awarded to the Bethlehem plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The award was restricted to steel 
plants operating on a scale of 750,- 
000 man-hours or more per month. 
Bethlehem plant operations July 1, 
1940 to July 1, 1941, the period con- 
sidered for the award, were more 
than four times greater than neces- 
sary to qualify for the contest. 

This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the contest that the trophy 
has been won by a plant finishing 
the year with so many man-hours. 

The Bethlehem plant also has 
been presented with a Certificate 
of Merit by the Pennsylvania state 
department of labor and industry 
for having completed the year with 
a safety record better than the av- 
erage of the industry. 


@ Gary, Ind., works and Joliet, IIl., 
coke plant, Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp. have been awarded a bronze 
plaque for winning the twenty-fifth 
semiannual Interplant Accident Pre- 
vention Contest of the Greater Chi- 
cago Safety Council for the first six 
months this year. 
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248 Defense Plant Expansions Costing 


$535 Million Approved in September 


WASHINGTON 


g@ TWO HUNDRED and forty-eight 
projects for defense industrial plant 
expansions were approved by gov- 
ernment agencies during September. 
Estimated cost totals $535,000,000, 
the OPM Bureau of Research and 
Statistics reports. 

Of this amount, $483,000,000 was 
public funds committed for 53 proj- 
ects—- 52 United States government 
financed and one financed by a for- 
eign government. Private financing, 
as measured by certificates of neces- 
sity approved, covered 195 projects 
amounting to approximately $52,000,- 
000. 

This brings to 3004 the total num- 
ber of defense industrial projects ap- 
proved from June, 1940, to the end 
of September. Total estimated cost 
is $5,260,463,000. Commitments of 
public funds on 628 projects—568 
United States government commit- 
ments, and 60 foreign government 
commitments—amounted to $4,266,- 
707,000, or 81 per cent of the total 
estimated cost. The estimated cost 
of 2376 privately financed projects is 
$993,756,000. 


Defense Corp. Finances 
More Plant Additions 


Defense Plant Corp., subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
last week executed more lease agree- 
ments for the expansion of facilities 
considered essential for expediting 
the rearmament program, it was re- 
ported by Jesse Jones, federal loan 
administrator. Title to the facilities 











will be retained by the Defense Corp. 
The agreements included: 


American Zine Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
$4,000,000 for facilities at East St. 
Louis to be used in the manufacture 
of slab zinc. 

Todd-California Shipbuilding Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif., $12,000,000 for the con- 
struction of three additional plants 
for the manufacture and fabrication 
of magnesium metals (loan by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.). 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., $1,900,000 for constructing 
and equipping plant at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., for the production of an esti- 
mated 120,000 tons of steel ingots an- 
nually. 


Farm Equipment Advisory 
Committee Appointed 


@ Bureau of Clearance of Defense 
Industry Advisory Committee of the 
OPM has announced formation of 
the Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Industry Advisory Committee. 

Members are: George C. Stod- 
dard, secretary, the DeLaval Sep- 
arator Co., New York; Wade New- 
begin, president, R. M. Wade & Co., 
Portland, Oreg.; H. Dempster, presi- 
dent, Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., 
Beatrice, Nebr.; Z. W. Craine, presi- 
dent, Craine Inc., Norwich, N. Y.; 
P. E. Herschel, vice president, R. 
Herschel Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill.; W. J. 
Fisher, vice president and general 
manager, A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd., 
York, Pa.; George A. Kelly, presi- 
dent, G. A. Kelly Plow Co., Long- 
view, Tex. 

J. L. McCaffrey, vice president, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago; 
Roger M. Kyes, vice president, Fer- 


Government Forms Are Available 


@ Forms PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D which now must be attached 
to every order or contract for defense supplies are available 
to STEEL’s readers, shipments being made 24 hours after or- 


ders are received. 


These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 


Quantity of 


100 ¥ $1.00 
200 $1.50 ° 
300 ao | 

400 So e 
RO EY: $3.00 


NOTE: Postage is not included in above prices. 


1,000 


If your order 


originates in Ohio, please include sales tax. 


sweet od $3.55 

2,500- 5,000...... $3.25 per M 

5,000-10,000...... $2.95 per M 

10,000-20,000...... $2.75 per M 

20,000 and over .. $2.55 perM 
& 
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guson Sherman Mfg. Corp., Dear- 
born, Mich.; J. P. Wheeler, general 
manager, David Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Bradley, Ill.; J. C. Myers, president, 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash- 


land, O.; D. Ray Hall, president, 
Gravely Motor Plow & Cultivator 
Co., Dunbar, W. Va.; Lee Madden, 
vice president, Stover Mfg. & En- 
gine Co., Freeport, III. 

Colin Brown, president, E. C. 
Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y.; S. 
Mahon, vice president, James Mfg. 
Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; C. D. Wi- 
man, president, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill.; King McCord, vice president, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago; Theodore Johnson, secretary, 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; W. A. 
Roberts, general manager, Tractor 
Division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; W. C. MacFarlane, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co., Minneapolis; W. H. 
Roberts Jr., sales manager, S. L. 
Allen & Co. Inc., Philadelphia; L. J. 
Brower, treasurer, Brower Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Il. 


AFA and University 
Offer Foundry Courses 


@ Three tuition-free foundry courses 
will be conducted at Elizabeth, N. J., 
by Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., in co-operation with the 
Metropolitan chapter of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association. Don- 
ald J. Reese is chairman of the edu- 
cational committee. 


One course is on metallurgy and 
metallography of cast metals, by 
Roy M. Allen, consulting metal- 
lurgist, Bloomfield, N. J., and Dr. 
R. A. Flinn, metallurgist, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, 
N. J. It will be given Thursday 
evenings. 

The course on melting metals for 
the foundry will be on Tuesday 
evenings, by specialists in the vari- 
ous fields, under supervision of F. G. 
Sefing, International Nickel Co., 
New York. Foundry materials will 
be considered in the third course, 
Wednesday evenings, R. E. Nesbitt, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., su- 
pervisor. 

Each course will be given one 
night each week, from 7 to 10 
o’clock, beginning Nov. 25, with no 
sessions between Dec. 23 and Jan. 
3. Details may be obtained from 
Engineering Defense Training, Rut- 
gers University. 


@ Time lost by employes through 
illness is costing American industry 
$10,000,000,000 a year, according to 
Dr. C. O. Sappington, industrial 
health consultant and executive di- 
rector, American Conference on In- 
dustrial Health, Chicago, speaking 
at the second annual meeting of the 
conference in Chicago, recently. 
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$53,500,000 High Explosives Ordnance 


Plant Authorized by President Roosevelt 


m@ AUTHORITY for construction of 
a new $53,500,000 ordnance works 
in Vermilion county, Indiana, was 
signed last week by President Roose- 
velt. To be known as the Wabash 
River Ordnance Works, it will be lo- 
cated near the Wabash river north 
of Terre Haute, Ind., and will pro- 
duce a special high explosive. 

Title to buildings and machinery 
will be retained by the federal gov- 
ernment. Construction will be 
financed by War Department and 
lend-lease funds. Options on 18,000 
acres have already been taken, and 
some surveys made. 

Preliminary studies by Army en- 
gineers, it is reported, show the area 
has an ample supply of resources 
and utilities necessary for opera- 
tion of such an industry, includ- 
ing gas, coal and electric power. 

Scheduled to be comparable in 
size to the giant ordnance works at 
Charlestown, Ind., the new plant will 
be operated by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Estimated 34,000 employes will be 
required. 

Defense orders reported last week 
by the War Department included: 


Air Corps Awards 


American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Detroit, 
drag assemblies, $51,300. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, trucks, 
$16,380. 

Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, 
trucks, $66,960. 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, 
$155,400. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., parts ior gener- 
ators, maintenance parts, $237,122. 

Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., trucks, 
$53,340. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, airplanes and parts, $107,434,- 
037. 

Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Pa., trucks, $46,200. 

Elwell-Parker Electric (Co., 
trucks, $46,563. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, ma- 
chine gun turrets, $20,029,362. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Fair- 
child Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, 
Md., airplanes and parts, $4,329,908. 

Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., radio apparatus and 
parts, $63,541. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone 
Steel Products Division, Akron, O., oxy- 
gen cylinders, $830,729. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
tachometer indicators and generators, 
$477,375. 

General Motors Corp., New York, hard- 
ware, $405,101. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
verters, $115,200. 

Klauer Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, snow re- 
mover trucks, $405,390. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
airplanes and parts, $92,277,800. 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc., New 
York, time and stop watches, clocks, 
$425,240. 


trucks, 


Easton, 


Cleveland, 


Boston, in- 





75-MM Gun Can Be Fired While Truck Is Moving 





@ Newly developed unit in United States Army’s mechanized equipment is this 

armored truck mounting a 75-millimeter cannon, which can be fired while truck 

is moving. Older type 75-millimeter guns must be detached from truck and set 

up before firing. The unit now is being tested in maneuvers in the Carolinas. 
NEA photo 
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Mallory, P. R., & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
release assemblies, $225,354. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., pressure gages, $628,320. 
Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, trucks, $6140 
Palnut Co., Irvington, N. J., locks, nuts, 

$133,799. 
2olls-Royce Inc., Detroit, tools, $133,505. 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, N. Y., 
gliders and trailers, $53,388 
Stein Bros. Mfg. Co. Inc., Chicago, cases, 
$13,335. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forestry 
Service, Washington, steel towers 
$110,000. 
fale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
trucks, $167,180. 


Philadelphia, 


< 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., St. Louis, con 
veyors, 34408. 
Brown, E. C., Co., 
contaminating 
parts, $21,611. 
Diamond Mfg. Co., 
plate, $16,861. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
eyerings, $60,273 

Precision Fabricators Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., inlet valve discs, $12,147 

Prentice, G. E., Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., hook and eye clasps and loops, 
$9434. 

tevere Copper & Brass Inc., 
sheet brass, $349,376. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 
nozzles, $40,136. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., couplers, buttons and washers, 
plates, sockets, studs, $102,044 


Rochester, N. Y., de- 
apparatus unit and 


Wyoming, Pa., tin 


Detroit, 


Rome, N. Y., 


Chicago, elbow 


Signal Corps Awards 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York 
wire, $82,590 

Federal Telephone Co. Inc., Newark, N 
J., radio equipment, $74,214. 

Friez, Julien P., Sons, Baltimore, baro 
graph, $8200 

General Dry Battery Inc., Cleveland, bat 
teries, $10,035. 


Graybar Electric Co. Ine., New York, 
bars, cable, reels, switchboards, frames, 
$19,798. 


Hammarlund Mfg. Co. Inc., New York, 
radio equipment, $52,250 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, telephones, harnesses and head- 
sets, $26,525. 

National Carbon Co. Inc., New York, bat- 
teries, $54,787. 

Ray-O-Vac Co., 
$85,350. 

Wilcox-Gay Corp., 
chests, $19,505 


Madison, Wis., batteries, 


Charlotte, Mich., 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., component parts 
for tent stoves, $16,800. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Division, 
Detroit, trucks, $44,509. 

Foster Stove Co., Ironton, O., com- 
ponent parts for tent stoves, $24,000 
Karr Range Co., Belleville, Ill., com- 
ponent parts for tent stoves, $12,000. 
Logan Co. Ine., Louisville, Ky., tent 

stoves, $59,625 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., 
Mich., trucks, $31,388 


Pontiac, 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Albertson & Co. Inc., Sioux City, lowa, 
valve resurfacing refacers, $9950 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., steel, gages, $44,919 

Allis-Chasmers Mfg Co., Milwaukee, 
tractors and angle dozers, $4773 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
aluminum alloy ingots, $6750 

American Type Founders Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., spare parts assemblies for recoil 
mechanisms, $122,000. 


American Bridge Co. Inc., New York, 
steel roof trusses, $6425 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 


steel springs, $28,638 


American Type Founders Inc., Elizabeth, 


ur 
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N. J., recoil mechanisms, $537,649. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
brass, $19,387. 
Bristol Brass Corp., 
rods, $71,981. 
3yron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, recoil 
mechanisms, $1,163,843. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., steel, $11,025. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., trac- 
tors, cranes, $561,337. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., cartridge cases, $416,250. 

Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, broaches 
$17,715 

Coneo Engineering Works, Mendota, II! 
cranes, $11,350 

Dillon, D. M., Steam Boiler Works Inc., 
Fitchburg, Mass., furnace shells, $12,- 
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Bristol, Conn., brass 


Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, steel, 
$4609 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Continental Tool Works 
Division, Detroit, broaches, $14,925. 

General Electric Co., Erie, Pa., howitzers, 
SRR5,599 

General Motors Sales Corp., New Depar 
ture Division, Bristol, Conn., ball bear- 
ings, $2012 

Genesee Tool Co., Fenton, Mich., tools, 
$4267 

Goodman Mfg. Co., 
manufacture of 
$123,200 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, distrib- 
uting duct, $3099. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Detrcit, 
steel, $17,152 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $2084 

Hall Mfg Co Toledo, O., 
$12,966 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 


Chicago, guides for 
recoil mechanisms 


grinders, 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, cranes 
$16,325 

Hartford Electric Steel Corp., Roxbury, 
Mass.,, steel castings, $5652. 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn 
crank shapers, $86,802. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
piston rods, $17,441. 

Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, steel tank 
tracks, $239,496 

Knight, W. B., Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
milling machines, $19,965. 
LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, lathes and equipment, $16,325. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, gun mounts, 
$349,800. 

Machinery Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, mill- 
ing machines, $11,447. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., 
gawzes, $56,710. 

McReynolds Die & Tool Co., Detroit, dies, 
$2920. 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, honing 
equipment, $4308. 


Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
forgings, $9065. 
Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 


gages, $4569. 

Munitions Mfg. Corp., 
Y., guns, $9,300,000. 

Neff Kohlbusch & Bissell, Chicago, mill- 
ing and centering machines, $20,322. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., ma- 
chine tools, drilling machines, die sink- 
ers, $358,892. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn,, ball bearings, $14,857. 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., cast- 

ings, $825,000. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.. Ham- 
mond, Ind., gun carriages, $950,300. 
Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago, cutting tools, 
$6418. 

Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., Som 
erville, Mass., castings, $3922. 

Springfield Stamp & Die Co., Springfield, 
Mass., steel stamps, $7345. 

Stamford Rolling Mills Co., Springdale, 
Conn., discs, $1,028,595. 

Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis, honing 
machines, $16,224. 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, O.. 
grinding machines, $18,560. 


Thompson, Henry, & Son Co., New Haven, 
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Conn., saw blades, $13,868. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, adapt- 
ers, $173,339. 

Union Forging Co., Endicott, N. Y., drop 
forgings, $4304. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, 
Mass., guns, $1,725,000. 

Universal Power Corp., Cleveland, gas 
welding rods and are welding elec- 
trodes, $4566. 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, 
shields, $420,525. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., milling machines, $339,815. 

Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
barbette carriages, $3,485,420. 

Western Austin Co., Aurora, Ill., gun 
carriages, $1,609,019. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, spare parts 
for scout cars, $105,452. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago, steel bars, 
$3586. 

Wollaston Brass & Aluminum Foundry, 
North Quincy, Mass., castings, $17,578. 

Worrell Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., 
nut blanking machines, $22,644. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass., gun mounts, air com- 
pressors, $6,222,843. 











































Yoder Co., Cleveland, guns, $7,000,000. 
Young, L. A., Spring & Wire Corp., De- 
troit, steel springs, $2399. 


Engineers Corps Awards 


Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., pipes and fittings, $18,534. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
fencing for Langley field, Virginia, 
$18,672. 

Aqua Systems Inc., New York, gasoline 
fueling system, $128,186. 

Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New 
York, structural steel I-beams, chan- 
nels and H-pilings, $5154. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
airplane landing mat, $276,000. 

Century Fence Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
wire fencing, posts and gates, $5722. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
riveters, 36881. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines, $9517. 

Converse Bridge Steel Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., head blocks, sheaves, hook 
block housings and one space sheaves, 
$5000. 


Dorr Co. Inc., New York, primary clari- 
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Inside “‘World’s 
Largest Bomber’”’ 


@ Snapped during a recent 3}/2-hour 
test flight over southern California, these 
photos show the interior of the Douglas 
B-19 bomber, 82-ton flying battleship, 
powered by four 2000-horsepower en- 
gines and reputedly capable of carry- 
ing the heaviest bomb load over the 
longest ranges of any plane built. 

Left. two views of bridge deck or 
cabin. Right above, crew member at 
ladder in rear part of fuselage which 
leads to escape hatch. Below. a view 
into the wing as an officer inspects en- 
gine and wiring during flight: at cen- 
ter. where hand phone is seen, is an 
opening to engine where minor repairs 
and adjustments can be made during 

flight. NEA photos 


fiers, distributors and secondary clari- 
fliers, 56514. 

Dougherty, W. F., & Sons Inc., Phila- 
delphia, coffee urns and bakers tables, 
$5829. 

Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, automobiles, 
$8115. 

Hamilton-Huster Machinery Co., Dallas, 
Tex., precision shear and notching ma- 
chines, $10,972. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, me- 
chanical shovels, parts for excavators 
pile driving attachment, 
and stoves, $96,245. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Co., 


’ 


light plants 


Minneapolis, 
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rs 


electric furnaces, $25,290. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, air com- 


pressors, wagon drills, drilling tools 
and supplies, $62,210. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reinforcing 


steel, $32,868. 

Interstate Electric Co., New 
electrical supplies, $5087. 
Kay-Zee Mfg. Co., Cleveland, coffee urns, 

$29,677. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pad., 
drilling machines, derrick cranes and 
tools, $15,240. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, tem- 
pering furnaces, $4597. 


Orleans 





























Peoria, IIli., 
power control 
rooters, parts, 


LeTourneau, R. G., Inc., 
scrapers, angledozers, 
units and _ bulldozers, 
$135,393. 

Link-Belt Co., Los Angeles, targets and 
target conveyors, $16,518. 

Machine Tool & Supply Co., 
grinders, $17,162. 


Tulsa, Okla 


Mahoney-Clarke Inc., New York, drill 
presses, wire rope, hose, wrenches, 
cables, splicing tools, construction 


equipment, nails, rivets, washers, nuts 
and other supplies, $16,975. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., plumbing supplies, $5354. 

Noland Co. Ine., Montgomery, Ala., 
boilers, pumping units and blow-of! 
tanks, generators, $6043. 

Osgood Co., Marion, 0O., 
parts, $88,184. 

Palma Motor Sales & Service Corp., West 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., sta- 
tion wagons, pick-up trucks, fog 
lights and heaters, $8944. 

Penn, H. O., Machinery Co. Inc., New 
York, replacement parts for construc- 
tion equipment, $17,025. 

Penn Yan Boats Inc., Penn Yan, N. Y., 
utility power boats, $103,440 

Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa., 
puree mixers, $3950. 

Republic Steel Corp., Berger Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Canton, O., steel shelving, grat- 
ing, hand railing and stairs, $175,200; 
Cleveland Division, steel reinforcing 
bars, $10,200. 

R-S Products 
naces, 58190. 

Smith, David, Steel Co. 
N. Y., steel bars, $3962. 

Sterling Motors Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., dump trucks, $45,980. 


shovels and 


Corp., Philadelphia, fur- 


Inc., Brooklyn, 


Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
automobiles, $2652. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Eas- 
ton, Pa., oxygen cylinders, $2176. 

Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Phila- 


delphia, testing machines, $1850. 
Uniflow Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., water cool- 
ers, $2537. 

United Hoisting Co. Inc., 
single drum hoist, $2125. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., cast iron pipe, $4793. 
U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., Los Angeles, 
vari-drive aero test stands, $4952. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Knoxville, 

Tenn., chlorinators, $2848. 
Webber Motor Car Co. Inc., Westwood, 
N. J., trucks and motors, $4268. 


New York, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., transformers, $4090 
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A 5% Alibi for 100% Menace 


@ IN CONSIDERING the problem of de- 
fense strikes, one should try to avoid the 
mistake of thinking that the only issues 
involved are those pertaining to labor re- 
lations. 

Much more is at stake than the mere 
decision as to whether 95 per cent or 100 
per cent of the employes in an establish- 
ment shall belong to the union. 

That question is extremely important. 
It is important to the employes, because it 
involves the principle of their right to 
work. But it is not important enough to 
the professional managers of unions to 
justify Mr. Lewis to defy the United States 
government in a time of national emer- 
gency. 

Something more vital than a margin of 
5 per cent in the unionization of an indus- 
try is prompting him to risk the loss of his 
tremendous gains in recent years on his 
present unpopular stand. 


e ° e 


What is it that causes him to hold out 
against the President and against enraged 
public opinion? 

It is the dream of power—the economic 
and political power that would accrue to 
anyone who can obtain a monopoly on the 
choice racket of controlling the right of 
men to work in key industries. 

John L. Lewis is so close to grabbing 
this priceless leverage that he is willing to 
gamble everything in his final effort to 
win it. 

If he succeeds, generations of employes 
will pay tribute to him and to his suc- 
cessors before the strangle-hold of his pow- 
erful organization upon American em- 
ployes can be broken. If he succeeds, he 






and his associates will be more powerful 
than any other pressure group in the na- 
tion. If he succeeds, more senators and 
congressmen than now abjectly do his bid- 
ding will cringe under his lash. If he 
succeeds, the President will have forfeited 
the sovereignty of the federal government. 


Success for John L. Lewis is unthink- 
able. He has permitted unscrupulous Com- 
munists to do his dirty work. As an 
avowed isolationist, he is using his influ- 
ence to sabotage the defense program, not- 
withstanding the fact that CIO generally 
repudiates his isolationist tendencies. 


Congress is threatening to enact anti- 
strike legislation. The Lewis menace is 
important enough to justify legislation— 
not necessarily to outlaw strikes, but to 
provide checks against abuses of the grow- 
ing power of unions. 

Robert S. Binkerd, writing in the No- 
vember issue of The Atlantic Monthly, 
presents convincing data to indicate that 
the unions of the United States will collect 
in dues and assessments in 1941 the amaz- 
ing sum of $500,000,000. Only a quarter 
of this amount, he declares, will be ‘“prop- 
erly reported and audited.” 

This money is the key to the power 
which Mr. Lewis and other reckless union 
leaders crave. Congress, as well as the 
President, has just cause to restrain the 
abuse of this power. It should take this 
opportunity to legislate fairly and effec- 
tively against further racketeering. 

Simple laws, aimed only at assuring 
democracy in union functioning, will do 
the trick. 


Si Oe 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 




































Output for Defense 
Tending Upward 


@ OUTPUT of those industries directly or indirectly 
tied in with the defense program continues to increase 
but at a substantially slower rate than earlier this 
year. Scarcity of raw materials and limited plant 
capacities are the chief factors retarding the upward 
movement. Further gains in production of durable 
goods await only completion of increased operating 
facilities. 

Sharp curtailment in output of consumers’ goods 
over coming months is definitely forecast as the 
transition from civilian to defense output gains mo- 
mentum. Indicative of this trend are OPM orders 


The BUSINESS TREND 





curtailing output of automobiles, certain types of 
trucks, refrigerators, washing machines, ironers, non- 
mechanical ice boxes and metal office furniture. 

STEEL’S index of activity eased slightly during the 
week ended Nov. 15 to 131.5. This compares with 
132.3 in the preceding week and 130.3 in like period 
a year ago. 

The national steel rate averaged 97 per cent of 
capacity for the week ended Nov. 15, a decline of one- 
half point from the preceding period and compares 
with 96 per cent in the corresponding 1940 week. 
Automobile assemblies were off to 92,990 units. 
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95 |__|. PEEL INDEX OF ACTIVITY —| x a 
IN IRON, STEEL AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES _ 
I3O0 |} BASED UPON FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, ELECTRIC — . 
POWER OUTPUT, AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES (WARD'S | | 
125 |-———7— REPORTS) AND STEELWORKS OPERATING RATE ae | rae | 
(STEEL) AVERAGE FOR 1926 EQUALS 100, WEIGHED | | 
120 AS FOLLOWS : STEEL RATE 40,AND CARLOADINGS, ~~] | 
POWER OUTPUT AND AUTO ASSEMBLIES EACH 20 
VW 5 NO ADJUSTMENTS MADE FOR SEASONAL OR OTHER TRENDS 
Tre) + ! ! ! 
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100 Fe f\—+ 
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a ae | (MONTHLY INDEX AVERAGE) woof : 
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—— — ; t 3 aan 
Shits fotuls tleylys F storty ai “Oe, AD A Bae A bicbest |, Sechesdeatactactael 7 
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1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934] 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938] 1939 | 1940| 194) PAY FEB MAR APR 
STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.8 point to 131.5 in the week ended Nov. 15: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
a Se 111.8 98.7 Jan. 127. 114.7 91.1 102.9 85.9 74.2 588 486 546 69.1 87.6 
| Oe 1223 1149 Feb. 132.3 105.8 90.8 : 106.8 843 $2.0 73.9 482 55.3 75.5 99.2 
Se ee 122.9 1244 March 133.9 104.1 926 71.2 1144 87.7 $2.1 78.9 445 542 804 98.6 
Sept. 27....... 127.5 1228 april) 1297.2 102.7 898 70.8 1166 1008 85.0 836 524 528 981.0 101.7 
Ont. .4)<.<..> 3980: 1964.. Mer 134.8 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101. 81.8 $3.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 1013 
Ste ir 127.9 126.0 June 138.7 1141 909 634 109.9 100.3 77.4 #806 703 514 ##+$721 # £958 
Oct. 18....... 130.2 1283 July 128.7 1024 835 662 110.4 1003 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 
Oct. 25....... 131.4 1299 aug. 1181 1011 839 687 1100 97.3 76.7 63.0 741 45.0 674 85.4 
Nov. 1....... 131.9 130.2 Sept. 121.1 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 
Nov. 8....... 132.3 130.3 Oct. 129.9 278 1149 836 981 948 77.0 564 631 484 59.2 788 
SPDs +» + vies lec nan”. ae} an) a OY en oe eS a, ee) oe. 
Siieinebiniabes Der. Soules 1263 1189 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 589 540 462 513 £648 
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STEEL INGOT ‘OPERATIONS Steel Ingot Operations 
= COMPLE BY # TEER | ~ 100 nik aaiiee 
pitti. —“ er Cen 
om Ton a “Nr. a yo Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
> . war ce Eee: :.. - a's ee 80 = Nov. 15. 97.0 96.0 93.5 63.0 
= / a - Nov. 8.... 975 965 93.0 61.5 
o Re *s 70 8 Nov. 1.... 9.5 965 93.0 57.5 
a *. & Oct. 25.... 955 955 920 545 
<i | oF 3S Oct. 18.. 9.5 950 910 515 
be | +160 Oct. 11.... 945 945 895 515 
5 ae len Oct. 4.... 960 935 87.5 48.5 
nad ees BE + —¥ 90 Sept. 27.... 96.0 93.0 840 47.0 
Zz ; & Sept. 20.... 96.0 93.0 79.5 48.0 
wi 40 ; — em eae 40 4 Sept. 13.... 96.5 93.0 740 46.0 
ma Sept. 6.... 955 82.0 620 415 
ai 30 ae t | 30 w Aug. 30.... 965 915 640 445 
a Nhe i tee Re a Aug. 23.. 96.0 905 635 435 
20 } j++ —_ Fixe hn air 20 Aug. 16.. 95.5 90.0 63.5 41.5 
sveen | | Ps a end cae ha) Aug. 9.... 96.0 90.5 62.0 40.0 
i0 iio OO ~ti9 Aug. 2.... 97.5 90.5 60.0 40.0 
| July 26.... 96.0 89.5 60.0 37.0 
Q | Be Ltd | ete Lt a + LI 2 285 02 SS oe oe oft @) 
JAN. | FEB.T MAR. | APR. MAY [JUNE [JULY | AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC. 
t TTT i oo | OUT ea Ce ee eT eee ers TTT TTT ee | 
___ FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Freight Car Loadings 1400 COMPLED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA RALRONDS 
(1000 Cars) 1300 K++ — } 
Week ended = 1941 1940 1039 1938 aE ge ET TN | _ 
Nov. 15 8651 745 771 657 1 oe 
Nov. 8 74 778 786 637 100 oo fee + 
Nov. 1 895 795 806 673 ea ot Lat Pe 8 y 
Oct, 25 914 838 834 709 3000 +-—_——_+——_++- +4 Me 4 
Oct. 18 923 814 861 706 * goes | ftecetee” [1929 y a 
Oct. 11 904 812 845 727 ss. 
Oct. 4 918 806 835 703 “se ? » 
Sept. 27 920 822 835 698 8001" ¥; 
Sept. 20.. 908 813 815 676 ger Y Za oe _ 
Sept. 13.. 914 804 806 660 2300 AS" —| 
Sept. 6 798 695 667 569 he t- we 1940 
Aug. 30. 912 769 722 648 = 600 =— 77 
oe 900 761 689 #621 ——_ i vn J 
Aug. 16...... 890 743 674 59x 500 Yr Wwe 
Aug. 9 879 727 665 590 wanes i932 Y \/ 
rr j ar 400} é 
eames sie ol Pep tpt tt 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR AY [JUNE] JULY] AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. 
TT] rw T | i jit PLE CRABS BESHRRES BCR TTT 
1400} ; — AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1400 Auto Production 
| ESTIMATED BY WARDS REPORTS 
1300 t ‘Ee 8 =e — 1300 (1000 Units) 
1200 | re | '200 Weekended 1941 1940 1930 = 19s" 
1100 San <a Me ft 1100 Nov. 15.... 93.0 1219 86.7 96.7 
Yid00 ; wall isfy |e 7) Nov. 8 93.6 120.9 86.2 863 
Py | TF wv YY 1000 Nov. 1.... 929 1181 827 80.0 
© 900 | | | " 900 Oct. 25.... 919 1171 72 783 
<. Oct. 18.... 85.6 1147 701 684 
os 600 Rast a | Ws yy 8005 Oct. 11.... 791 1080 759 505 
7 } : 1 Ot, 4... 968 2a MS Ue 
Sn | an | f ‘ 006 Sept. 27.... 785 96.0 628 25.4 
© 600 eee V\ \ ry = 600 Sept. 20.... 60.6 788 540 204 
= 500 | | ae ESS | . 500 Sept. 13.... 532 666 412 161 
= putin! Gi * z Sept. 6.... 329 39.7 269 175 
400 ——t “ge 3 1 a . 400 Aug. 30.... 40.0 276 25.2 222 
= we “: Aug. 23.. 455 23.7 175 18.7 
— ee iinitaats = Sie 
3007 ssa Pr —— Mk t° 7% 900 Aug. 16.... 456 205 130 239 
200¥ t~spenea t 12 “a 4#—j 200 Aug. 9.. 418 126 249 138 
100 sTtece | 1940 esc leet e/ 100 Aug. 2. 62.1 174 23 148 
| Re, Behe oN | July 26 105.6 348 406 30.4 
OK tt Lit ee Liptay Lit o3 4 8 Litto 
_ [JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE/JULY | AUG. | SEPT! OCT. | NOV. C. 
Electric gd Output 3450| -— ITTTTTTT [3450 
3400 3400 
(Million KWH) 3350 3350 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1ess 3300 3300 
Nov. 15 3,304 2,890 2,587 2,325 B 3250 3250 0 
Nov. 8 3,339 2.858 2589 2.277 3 3200 - 3200 
Nov. 1 3,339 2,882 2,609 2,271 x 3150 3150 
Oct. 25 3,299 2,867 2,622 2,284 p- S100 3100 | 
Oct. 18 3,273 2,838 2,576 2,281 & 3050 3050 
Ow. ‘22 3,315 2,817 2,584 2,251 = 3000 Ta > 3000 4 
Oct. 4.. 3,290 2,792 2,554 2,229 9 2950 t ~—1) 2950 3 
Sept. 27 3,233 2,816 2,559 2,208 % 7900 7900 ¥ 
Sept. 20.. 3,232 2,769 2,538 2,211 4; 2850 mV 2850 4 
at Bc i: he 3,281 2,773 2,532 2,279 7800}/ 2800 
Sept. 6...... 3,096 2,592 2,376 2,110 2 27750 aw 2150 
a ee 8,224 2,736 2,442 2,217 5 200 } 27003 
a Se 2,193 2,714 2,434 2,202 J xs0}-f>>. me BY \; 2680 2 
—_—_—__—— = 2600) \ r e ¥ 2600 
tNew series: Includes additional gov- *550/4- © am \ [ ! 2550 
ernmental and power generation not pre- PLS : oT 2500 
viously reported. 
360 1940 ZTEEL | ° COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 2050 
oft tit php ty tir t iit ty gg 
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1937 i938 | i939} 194 | 1941 
IS TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee TTT Ty TTT TTT TP TT] | POO 
Steel Ingot Production 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933] 1834] 1935]19S6] —) y 
14 ~o T | 1600) | 
(Unit 100 Net Tons) 6 ee ee 
Monthly Total Weekly Average 2H — +——+——}-— roo} _ 
1941 1940 1941 1940 Y — ~ 4 —h 1000 
Jan. 6,928.8 5,764.7 1,563.9 1,301.3 ies nee |S 7 <i 
Feb. 6,237.9 4,525.8 1,559.5 1,093.2 KF wo a ome 
Mar. 7,131.6 4,389.2 1,609.9 990.8 = \ 
Apr. 6,756.9 4,100.5 1,575.0 955.8 z 9 iy ] 
May 7,053.2 4,967.8 1,592.2 1,121.4 i 5 sec 
June 6,800.7 5,657.4 1,585.3 1,318.8 o iT br fy A fi bid pd 
July 6,821.7 5,724.6 1,543.4 1,295.2 > 7 : oe VIN terse 900 
Aug. 7,001.0 6,186.4 1,580.4 1,396.5 ve) | ee ye . tN Z 
Sept 6,819.7 6,056.2 1,593.4 1,415.0 j of—*y | Va Yr ae 77 a ae 
Oct 7.242.7 6,644.5 1,634.9 1,499.9 Zz sets / ty 700 2 
aS Se 6,469.1 ...... 1,507.9 \} Y Fag 3 2 
eS a ee 1,469.5 4 7 T ra) aS oy oe 600 
Tote ...... 66,981.7 ...... 1,281.2t 3 \/_V/- MONTHLY TOTAL | 500 
2 AS SCALE AT LEFT | 4 LOH) 
COPYRIGHT 194) 
en ee | ) -—SESES | COWPLED BY AMERICAN IRONS:STEEL INSTITUTE —_— 300 
a bodied tet tO | 
— | oe. | woo. | wee | ai 
350 BAD T1947 11559 IS 1944 TOAST rose COD ttt ty tty tty tT] S90 
1931 [1932]! ! i ! 
325 H T Sel6o |. GEAR SALES —___ 325 Gear Sales Index 
Oe aaa ek Ss oe | | 
300 H—4—} —}— | 120 — 928100 1 300 (1928 — 100) 
maar’ b 275 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
T + 80 
60 Jan. 259 123 91.0 93.0 144.0 
«0 250 Feb, 262 116 86.0 77.0 130.5 
6 20 = Mar. 288 114 1040 91.0 195.0 
iu 225 Z April 292 128 88.0 74.0 164.0 
O O May 273 133 93.0 70.0 125.5 
a i 200 June 299 129 90.0 58.0 134.0 
x wi July 298 141 89.0 67.0 124.0 
" “a a 15 © Aug. 276 191 960 765 125.0 
a oC Sept 243 #183 1260 80.5 123.0 
50 Oct. 261 216 141.0 72.5 139.5 
125 Nov 173 1260 72.0 127.5 
Dec. 208 111.0 81.0 97.0 
100 — jf—+—— 100 —-_ —- —_— —- —_ 
Ave 155.0 103.0 76.0 135.5 
vo) ~S —_——_——_| 75 
fan | V Boone... 
SO > COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION > SO 
OPirtir dirt ti tlt O 
1937 19x | 1939 1940 I94\ ‘ 
2710 eerrern 1935 TTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT 2770 
IFSON9S1 1937 1933 ]1934 1935] 96] . 
Fabricated Structural Steel 250 een 5 os Ee are FABRICATED ; 250 
000 tons == | a pe 
207] ak a 200 STEEL 230 
— —Shipments—— Bookings—— - ' 1 tt SO 
1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 w 2IOH—4 f? 4100 10g 
Jan. 164.6 110.9 84.3 281.2 81.7 101.7 Z +t 50 ] fe 
Feb. 161.4 97.2° 84.4 173.6 98.9 82.7 P 190} 44 I90 F 
Mar.170.2 95.9 125.3 206.1 128.3 95.1 UL } O 
Apr. 189.8 116.3 120.9 218.0 73.8 118.3 ° ot 9 70 2 
May 191.9 115.6 125.9 179.9 126.8 156.9 2 Ls oO 
June 200.5 119.1 130.1 246.9 109.7 111.6 B60 ay 50 & 
July 195.1 127.1 110.5 205.2 194.9 114.1 5 7 *| ) 
Aug. 182.4 134.9 139.7 152.9 122.5 100.9 z 390 3 
Sept. 199.2 142.8 140.8 153.2 225.5 121.4 Zz 130 7 wrt 
Oct. 153.2 133.8 ..... 233.1 118.8 
Nov 147.0 128.2 141.9 99.3 110 110 
Dec. 155.5 116.2 203.1 84.4 
—_— — — —_ — — 90 90 
Tot. ..... 1515.51440.1 ..... 1748.1 1305.0 
10 COMPILED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION ING. 10 
prtirtiptip titi tit citar tert ti 50 
7. | 1938 1939 i940 1941 
soo Aaa EO MAT RSATRR BGR TTL TTI TTATTE[ TTT TTT] So 
\ 1031 | 1032} 1 \ 1935) 1936 . . Waoyts Is 
800 T 700 BUILDING CONTRACTS 800 Construc naa _ a Valuation 
Ro = 600|_ n 37 States 
7507 | NG |__|xoo) TOTAL VALUATION IN 37 STATES hota 
700 iy ae 1 400 T\ 700 (Unit: $1,000,000) 
2 650% p.1900 ] 650 © 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
< 600 7 TP) ; 600 < Jan.... $305.2 $196.2 $251.7 $192.2 $242.7 
550 Yj WWW: WWW WU: 550 2 Feb.... 270.4 200.6 220.2 118.9 1883 
nd Q Mar... 479.9 272.2 300.7 226.6 231.2 
u 500 500 | April.. 406.7 300.5 330.0 222.0 269.5 
ce) 450 al 450 O May 548.7 328.9 308.5 283.2 243.7 
” eo IV ” June.. 539.1 324.7 288.3 251.0 317.7 
6 400 TVW 400 July... 577.4 398.7 299.9 239.8 321.6 
5 350 rn 350 5 Aug. 760.3 4149 312.3. 313.1 281.2 
2 nk a Fok \] = Sept... 623.3 347.7 323.2 300.9 207.1 
= 500 ide 7 Ver VW 500 = Oct. 606.3 383.1 261.8 357.7 202.1 
250 a 250 Nov. 380.3 299.8 301.7 198.4 
200 rr ke L/ 200 Dec. 456.2 354.1 389.4 209.5 
150 oTeee ¥ Salas or patcoes GaP Se Ave $333.7 $295.9 $266.4 $2428 
100] 
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@ NEW alloys for high-temperature 
work are being offered designers in 
great abundance. Yet in almost all 
instances, the endurance limits of 
these alloys at their proposed oper- 
ating temperatures are estimated 
from room-temperature tests. The 
reason, of course, is that convention- 
al fatigue tests require an enor- 
mous amount of time. For this 
reason some faster method is highly 
desirable. 

Also another factor enters. In 
the conventional S-N curve where 
; stress cycles are plotted against 

pounds per square inch stress to 
depict the results of a complete 
fatigue test, the curve generally be- 
comes almost straight and horizon- 
tal before 10,000,000 cycles are 
reached, indicating a definite en- 
durance limit value. However, this 
is not the case at high temperatures 
as evidence has been accumulated 
to show that the curve continues 
to fall even beyond 100,000,000 cy- 
cles. As a matter of fact, some 
tests have shown the curve still 
falling at 500,000,000 cycles of stress. 
It is evident that effective fatigue 
tests at high temperatures must 
therefore be somewhat lengthy com- 
pared with fatigue testing at room 
temperatures. 

While several elevated-tempera- 
ture fatigue machines have been de- 
veloped in recent years, these oper- 
ate for the most part at low or 


eqpenenl A ~ 10V.,29,60~ 
7 5 ‘ 4 medium speeds. Accordingly, a new 
‘eee coe 8 method was worked out to fill this 
AUTOMATIC FFF [Frvtrrirrer 

try, oan-ere : mf need. 
RIEU § BOK ee Its chief advantages are that it 
c To fC We permits making tests at any con- 
[ } tN oe f Ht D D stant temperature from room tem- 
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From a paper by W. P. Welch and W. 
A. Wilson, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., presented 
i?) at the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in Chicago, June, 1941. 


Fig. 1—Specimen for 120-cycle bend- 
ing machine 














Fig. 2—Schematic diagram of mechanical parts in 
the vibrating system 

Fig. 3—Cross-section diagram of the complete test 

setup with furnace, driving motor and controls 

Fig. 4—Diagram of amplitude control circuit and au- 
tomatic shutoff relay 

Fig. 5—Diagrams used in the calculation of the max- 

imum stress in the specimen 


perature to 1000 degrees Fahr. The 
speed is high—120 cycles per second 
or 7200 cycles per minute. Yet this 
speed is not so great as to affect 
the endurance limit to a marked 
extent. 

The specimen is simple in form 
and avoids complicated clamping 
schemes, an important factor be- 
cause of the high relaxation rates 
encountered at elevated tempera- 
tures. As shown in Fig. 1, the speci- 
men is of generous size and is a 
design easily machined. 

Accurate alignment of the speci- 
men is not required. 

The specimen is stressed at a 
constant rate in alternating bend- 
ing at a frequency of 120 cycles 
per second by means of an electro- 
magnetic driving system connected 
to a 60-cycle power supply. An elec- 
tric furnace allows conducting tests 
at any temperature up to 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. under accurate auto- 
matic temperature control. 


Alternates Bending Stress 


The machine may be classed as a 
fixed-cantilever constant-deflection 
type designed primarily for the ap- 
plication of alternating bending 
stress to the specimen. Means are 
provided also for the superposition 
of a steady bending stress to the 
specimen, but as yet no operating 
experience has been acquired with 
this feature. 

Fig. 2 shows the moving parts of 
the machine and operating princi- 
ples. The specimen A is clamped 
at the top to the stationary frame 
B and at the bottom to the lower 
clamp C. This specimen-clamp sys- 
tem is flexed in bending at a con- 
stant amplitude by a reciprocating 
driving motor connected to C by 
the drive rod D. 

The driving motor comprises the 
armature beam E and a stator, both 
shown in Fig. 2. The armature 
beam is constrained to rotation 
about an axis through O by the tor- 
sion bar F. When alternating cur- 
rent is fed into the stator coils, 
alternating magnetic force indicated 
by the double arrows at Fig. 2 (a) 
act on the armature punchings G. 
These forces drive the system. 

Power is furnished from Scott 
connected transformers fed from a 
440-volt 3-phase 60-cycle system and 
arranged to give 110-volt 2-phase 
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60-cycle current as shown in the 
schematic diagram Fig. 4. 


The electromagnetic forces, since 
they depend only upon the magni- 
tude and not the direction of the 
current, vary at twice the line fre- 
quency or 120 cycles per second. 
To reduce the magnitude of the 
driving forces required, the arma- 
ture specimen system is tuned to 
nearly 120 cycles by small tuning 
weights. Furthermore, the vibrat- 
ing system itself is tuned. 


This also means that small 
changes in line frequency will cause 
large changes in the amplitude so 
an electronic control is provided, 
see Fig. 4. The control circuit input 
connects to the two contacts L and 
L’, Fig. 2. Normal driving power 
is 40 watts. 

The electric furnace shown in Fig. 
3 is a belt-type unit 4 which slips 
over the frame 2 and rests on the 
furnace supporting stand 5. The fur- 
nace is maintained at constant tem- 
perature by means of a differential 
expansion relay 6 consisting of an 
18-8 stainless steel tube surround- 
ing a quartz rod. The differential 
expansion between the tube and rod 
opens and closes a pair of contacts 
in the relay head 6’ which in turn 
controls the voltage applied to the 
heating coil of the furnace. A ther- 
mocouple 7 is inserted into the ‘%s- 
inch diameter axial hole in the speci- 
men to measure the temperature 
continuously at the midpoint of the 
specimen. 


Limits Heat Output 


Frame 2 of 18-8 stainless is ther- 
mally insulated from the main frame 
8 by the intermediate insulating 
blocks 22. This limits the outflow 
of heat to the main frame, so main- 
tenance of a constant temperature 
in the furnace is relatively easy. 

On the main frame 8 (Fig. 3) is 
mounted the reciprocating driving 
motor consisting of the stator 9, 
and the armature beam 10 with 
its punchings 11. The beam 10 is 
clamped to the torsion bar 12 at 
the middle, while the bar in turn 
is clamped at its end by the clamp 
blocks 13. These blocks are attached 
to the frame 8 through the bar 14 
and the clamp 15. Lateral motion 
of the armature beam at the axis 
of the torsion bar is prevented by 
the flexible strut 16. 

The driving rod 17 connects the 
lower end of the specimen clamp 3 
to the armature beam. The system 
is tuned by the weights 18 and 19. 

Operating procedure is quite 
simple. No accurate alignment of 
parts is necessary... After the lower 
clamp is attached, the specimen is 
clamped in the machine, the furnace 
dropped down and allowed to come 
to temperature. Temperature equi- 
librium at 850 degrees Fahr. is 
reached in about 90 minutes. When 
furnace temperature becomes stable, 
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specimen is tuned to resonance. 
The striking of the contacts in- 


troduces a nonlinear spring con- 


stant into the vibrating system, 
which results in an instability. How- 
ever if the driving frequency is 
below the system natural frequency, 
the system will be quite stable, even 
when the contacts strike. Therefore 
before beginning the test, the sys- 
tem is detuned to about 120.6 cycles 
so the driving frequency will at all 
times be less than the natural fre- 
quency of the system. 

A microscope and target check 
the amplitude. Number of elapsed 
cycles are indicated by the move- 
ment of a total time meter. Upon 


quency, the inertia loading diagram 
is constructed. From this loading 
diagram, the moment diagram for 
unit deflection at the drive rod is 
computed. Fig. 5 a, b and c illus- 
trates the cantilever under consider- 
ation, the deflection diagram and 
the moment diagram respectively. 
Using the conventional formula for 
the maximum section stress in a 
beam, the stress diagram 5d is de- 
rived from the moment diagram. 

A battery of six of these ma- 
chines has been in constant opera- 
tion at the Westinghouse research 
laboratory for over a year. Fatigue 
tests have been run on many differ- 
ent types of steels and also on cast 
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Fig. 6—S-N diagrams for 12 per cent chromium steel at three temperatures 
These results were obtained with the equipment described in the accompany- 
ing text 

failure of the specimen, stiffness copper alloys. Several specimens 


is reduced by the existence of a 
crack, in turn reducing the ampli- 
tude so the control contacts cease 
to strike. This in turn opens the 
main power switch through a thyra- 
tron tube. See diagram Fig. 4. 

To calculate the stress accurately, 
the moment diagram due to the 
inertia loading on the cantilever 
during vibration is calculated, and 
the maximum stress in the speci- 
men computed from this moment 
diagram. Knowing the dimensions 
and the material of all sections of 
the cantilever (consisting of A, C 
and H, Fig. 2), it is possible to 
calculate the mass distribution and 
the stiffness distribution along the 
length. Assuming the cantilever is 
built in at the top and knowing the 
natural frequency, the deflection 
diagram or normal curve is graph- 
ically determined by the Stodola 
method. From the deflection curve, 
the mass distribution and the fre- 


have been run out to nearly a bil- 
lion stress cycles. 

Fig. 6 is a representative S-N 
diagram showing results of fatigue 
tests on a 12 per cent chromium 
steel at three different temperatures. 
At room temperature this steel ap- 
pears to have an endurance limit 
of 62,000 pounds per square inch, 
as evidenced by flattening of the 
curve above 2,000,000 cycles. How- 
ever at 850 degrees Fahr. and higher 
temperatures, there is no flattening 
of the curve up to 500,000,000 cycles. 
Therefore if we assign a value to 
the endurance limit, the correspond- 
ing number of cycles at which this 
value was read off the curve must 
be stated. 

Rotating beam specimens 0.273- 
inch in diameter of this same ma- 
terial run at 1725 revolutions per 
minute gave a room temperature 
endurance limit of 56,800 pounds 
per square inch. 
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The SELAGLEY Sub-Machine 


@ ANOTHER gun of the sub-ma- 
chine variety in which this govern- 
ment, in common with others among 
the combatant nations, is exhibiting 
increasing interest for military pur- 
poses is the weapon manufactured 
by R. F. Sedgley Inc. of Philadel- 
phia. This gun is of the straight 
blow-back type, the coiling parts 
being of sufficient mass to avoid 
appreciable opening of the breech 
before the bullet has left the muzzle. 
Such an arrangement is only pos- 
sible with guns of this type in which 
the barrel is relatively short and 
the chamber pressures not unduly 
high. It is obviously impractical 
with long-barreled rifles of the 


standard military pattern, in which 
the barrel pressures may be upward 
of 38,000 
and the 


pounds per square inch 
muzzle velocities in the 
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neighborhood of 2700 feet per sec- 
ond. 

The muzzle velocity of this gun, 
which uses 9-millimeter (0.3543-inch) 
parabellum ammunition, 
than that of the Reising sub-ma- 
chine gun, being 1210 feet per sec- 
ond as compared with 920 feet per 
second. It has a barrel length of 11 
inches and overall length of 35 
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inches and weighs 7 pounds. The 
cyclic rate of fire is comparable with 
that of other guns in this class, 
being given as 450 to 500 rounds 
per minute with 20 shots in the 
magazine. The muzzle energy is 
403 foot-pounds, and the bullet will 
penetrate 6.75 inches of white pine 
at 100 yards. 

In the Sedgley gun, the magazine 
is placed at the front end of the 
forestock as compared with a po- 
sition about midway between the 
front of the trigger guard and the 
tip of the fore-end as in the Reising 
sub-machine gun. Simplicity of con- 
struction is a pronounced feature, 
there being only four moving parts. 
In common with many successful 
modern arms, assembly and dis- 
assembly are carried out with ease 


and speed, even by an_ unskilled 
operator. 
Lieut. Col. Calvin Goddard, in 


making reference to the Sedgley 
arm in a recent article in Army 
Ordnance, notes that the perforated 
sleeve surrounding the barrel is 
reminiscent of that employed by the 
Bergman (German) and Solothurn 
(Swiss) weapons but approves the 
positioning of the-magazine under- 
neath the stock as compared with 
the clumsy arrangement of the Ger- 
man gun, in which the magazine 
projects sidewise, to the discom- 
fort of the operator, who must apply 
a resisting torque about the axis 
in order to neutralize the moment 
of the weight of the ammunition. 


In action, the breech block is first 
moved to the rear, where it engages 
the sear by pulling back on the 
handle. Pressure upon the latter 
locks the mechanism and so pre 
vents the firing of the gun; while 
a slight pull causes release. When 
the trigger is pulled, the breech 
block moves forward, feeding the 
cartridge from the magazine into 
the chamber, and closing the breech 
before the firing pin acts. The sim- 
plicity of blow-back actions in gen- 


Fig. 1. (Upper)—Assembled view of 

Sedgley semi and full automatic sub- 

machine gun with 20-shot magazine; 

barrel length, 11 inches; overall length 

35 inches; weight 7 pounds; rate of 
fire, up to 450 per minute 


Fig. 2. (Lower)—Sedgley disassembled 
Gun has only four moving parts, thus 
is one of simplest yet designed 
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Fig. 3. (Upper)—Sedgley sub-caliber 

attachment with S0-shot magazine for 

semi and full automatic operation in 

Browning .30 and .50-caliber heavy and 

air-type machine guns. Sedgley at- 

tachment is shown here resting on top 
of Browning 


Fig. 4. (Lower)—Here Sedgley attach- 

ment has been substituted for corre- 

sponding parts of the Browning for use 
in target practice 


eral is attended by a certain vibra- 
tion resulting from the reciproca- 
tion of the relatively heavy bolt— 
a process which is scarcely con- 
ducive to accuracy of fire in semi- 
automatic operation. In fully auto- 
matic fire other conditions, such as 
the tendency of sub-machine guns 
to “climb” mask the effects of breech 
action to the point where the latter 
assumes relatively little importance. 

For the sake of easy comparison, 
the characteristics of the Sedgley 
arm, the Reising and the German 
Bergman are listed in Table I. 

In combat operations, the “shock 
power” of bullets of varying weight, 
velocity and cross-sectional area has 
been defined as the product of the 
kinetic energy of the bullet and its 
cross-sectional area. Since the sub- 
machine gun, in the hands of the 
soldier, is commonly employed in 
rather desperate situations, the 
knock-out characteristics of the 
missile are of prime importance. 
On this basis, the Reising appears 
the superior, even though the Berg- 
man has considerably higher muzzle 
velocity, the ratio being about 308, 
141 and 135 for the Reising, Sedgley 
and Bergman, respectively. 

Further since the Luger, accord- 
ing to some authorities, loses about 
20 per cent of its original velocity 
at 100 yards as compared with a loss 
of only 11.7 per cent on the part of 
the 0.45 at the same range, the 
disparity becomes even more pro- 
nounced at ranges in the neighbor- 
hood of those at which the sub- 
machine gun would commonly be 
employed. However, these compari- 
sons are not to be taken as criticisms 
of the guns having the lesser man- 
stopping powers since it would ap- 
pear that all are well adapted to 
the larger caliber bullet which gives 
that effect. 


Among other design features of 
the Sedgley arm, the absence of any 
flat springs and any intricate ma- 
chining operations is to be noted- 
an advantage whose importance in 
the event that these guns should be 
required quickly in large numbers, 
will readily be appreciated. The 
front sight is of the conventional 
patridge type; while the rear sight 
is properly located to avoid blurring. 
This latter element is made from 
one piece and has one adjustment 
for elevation. Full protection of the 
working parts against the entry of 
sand and dirt is afforded by the 
sleeve. 


To satisfy himself that the gun is 
actually as simple in construction 





TABLE I—Characteristics of Typical Sub-Machine Guns 


Characteristic Reising Bergmann 
Weignt, YOUNGS .....6...6.5.. 7 (8” barrel) 6% 9.35 
7% (11” barrel) 

Barrel length, inches ....... 8 and 11 11 7% 
Overall length, inches ...... 35 32% 32.28 
Mag. capacity, rounds ...... 20 20 50 
Cycne rate or Ore .......... 450 to 500 450 to 500 600 
ere gee a Straight blowback Delayed do. Straight blowback 
IE MN ela a 556 A Ncgin 2006 ahi s. 6 @* 300 yards 300 yards 1000 meters 
, REE  ae yi Se tiwiS a 9 mm. (Luger) 45 ACP. 9 mm. Luger 
Bullet weight, grains ...... 124 230 124 
Muzzle velocity, ft./sec. .... 1210 920 1185 
Muzzle energy, ft. lb. ....... 403 431 386 
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the author recently 
spent half a day at the Sedgley 


as indicated, 


plant. Examination at first hand 
shows there is a simple reciprocat- 
ing bolt which weighs 1‘ pounds, 
with the firing pin set solidly in the 
face. The action is nothing more 
than this. On release of the bolt by 
the sear, the bolt moves forward 
under the impulse of the main 
spring, picking up a cartridge from 
the magazine in its path, delivering 
same to chamber and firing the cap 
the instant the breech is closed. 
Upon explosion of the cartridge, the 
bolt commences its return journey, 
but not quickly enough to tear the 
cartridge circumferentially as might 
happen were the breech opened too 
quickly. There is no lubrication of 
the cartridge or working parts other 
than the occasional attention which 
a careful operator might give. 
There is a simple spring-type ex- 
tractor claw with ejector of familiar 
style which throws the cartridge out 
through the slot in the side of the 
receiver. The action of the gun is 
completely satisfactory, as the au- 
thor can testify from first-hand ac- 
quaintance. The better part of an 


hour was spent on the Sedgley range 
firing this gun without a single mal- 
(Please turn to Page 96) 
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How To Get The Most 


From Arc Welding—Section IX 


Where To Use The 
AUTOMATIC CARBON ARC 


In addition to certain technical considerations, specified here, a cer- 
tain volume of work must be involved. How to check to determine 
if your volume of work is sufficient is explained, examples given 


@ POSSIBLY the primary consider- 
ation that determines whether or not 
it would pay to install an automatic 
carbon are welding setup (such as 
the Lincoln Electronic Tornado) is 
whether or not the volume of work 
is sufficient. However, before get- 
ting into that, there are a number 
of other important factors that must 
be completely understood before de- 
ciding to install automatic equip- 
ment. 

First of these is the matter of uni- 
formity. Unless the welding opera- 
tion is more or less repetitive, no- 
thing is likely to be gained by use 
of automatic equipment. The rea- 
son for this is that if a job is not 
repetitive and each piece of work re- 
quires more or less an individual 
setup, so much time will be con- 
sumed in setting up the work for 
welding that the actual high-speed 
operation of the automatic welder 
itself will still give longer overall 
time for the operation than manual 
welding. In such a case, of course, 
costs would also be excessive. 

Second consideration is the mat- 
ter of continuity of the weld bead. 
In an automatic setup, either the au- 
tomatic welding head is traversed 
over the work at a constant rate or 
the work is traversed under the 
head at a constant rate. This means 
that if there are many intermittent 
welds to be made, much time will be 
lost while traveling from the end of 
one bead to the start of the next sec- 
tion of bead. It is not practicable to 
put fast traverse mechanisms into 
such equipment, so the space be- 
tween welds must be traversed at 
the same rate as when welding. 

This simply means that it is not 


Fig 2 — Representative production 
speeds and costs for butt joints, flat 
position 

0 BUTT JOINTS-FLAT POSITION 


(USUAL COMMERCIAL PRACTICE) 
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Fig. 1—Work must be such that metal 
can be deposited in downhand position 
but path of weld may be curved ver- 


horizontally or in three dimen- 
sions 


tically 


practicable to use an automatic 
welder for skip welding. The auto- 
matic can best be utilized for long, 
continuous welds. 

Of course, another factor is the 
necessity of stopping the machine 
for two or three seconds to allow a 
dwell period for striking the arc and 
starting a bead. However, approxi- 











Fig. 3 Representative production 
speeds and costs for lap and corner 
joints 
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mately the same time is consumed 
in starting a bead manually, so this 
factor cancels out of the considera- 
tion. 

The third essential condition for 
automatic welding is that the joints 
be so located that the metal can be 
deposited in a downhand position- 
that is, the automatic carbon are 
process operates with the weld be- 
low the carbon and with the weld 
metal fed into the arc at an angle. 
This limitation however, simply 
means that inside corner welds can- 
not be made nor other types as in- 
accessible to the welding head. Al- 
most all types of outside welds can 
be handled on automatic equipment 
either by moving the head or by 
moving the work underneath a sta- 
tionary head. 

While the easiest type of work to 
set up for automatic welding is that 
in which welds are in a straight line 
in a flat plane, it is possible to build 
fixtures to accommodate work in 
which the line of weld may be 
curved either in a horizontal plane 
or in a vertical plane or in three 
dimensions. In either case, of course, 
proper jigs and fixtures must be pro- 
vided to traverse the work under 
the head or the head over the work, 
maintaining accurately the proper 
space relation between head and 
work. 

For example, Fig. 1 shows in the 
lower view how an edge weld can be 
made around the top of a tank or 
similar structure. Upper portion 


Fig. 4 — Representative production 
speeds and costs for edge welds 
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Fig. 5—Automatic shielded carbon arc process employed in 
generator frames, often with adding filler metal 
rollers 


head 


shows how a weld can be made fol- 
lowing an irregular or curved path 
in two dimensions. Similarly, a 
properly designed jig to present the 
work to the welding head will also 
allow making a weld in a curved or 
irregular path in three dimensions. 
The only limitation is that the work 
be presented to the automatic weld- 
ing are for downhand or flat posi- 
tion welding. 

Now suppose it has been found 
that the work is largely repetitive, 
that much of the welding consists 
of long, continuous beads and that 
it is practicable to make fixtures to 
present the work to the welding 
head for flat position welding. Now 
there remains the final and possibly 
the most important question—‘“Is 
the volume of production sufficient 
to warrant the installation of auto- 
matic equipment?” Even though a 
job may appear ideally suited to 
automatic welding from a technical 
angle, unless there is sufficient vol- 
ume of work to be done, it will not 
pay to install the automatic equip- 
ment. But how to determine what 


question. 
The approach to this problem is 
based on the fact that the speed of 


Fig. 7—Section through type of weld 
made in Fig. 5 without filler metal 
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welding motor and 
Inset shows position of welding 


and work 

















ma" 
Fig. 6—This type of butt weld with 
filler metal added utilized for au 
tomatic welding of tanks, range boiler 
pipes and similar item 
automatic welding is greater and 
operating costs per foot weld thus 


lower than manual welding There- 
fore it becomes a matter of deter- 
mining how long it would take to 
make sufficient savings from oper- 
ating economies to pay off the in 
vestment in equipment. One way to 
make this calculation is as follows: 

This study will be based on the 
assumption that the same amount of 
welding is to be done in either case 
whether manualty’ or automatically. 
As will be shown below, the cost per 
hour of operating the automatic 


Fig. 8—Here filler metal is added to 
same joint as in Fig. 7 to produce a 


somewhat stronger product 
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equipment is the same or only slight- 
ly greater than the cost per hour of 
manual welding. On the other hand, 
the production in feet of completed 
weld may easily be two or three 
times as great. Translating these 
costs into cost per foot, a completed 
weld will show a certain saving for 
the automatic equipment per foot 
of weld. Multiplying this by the total 
feet of weld to be made per year 
shows the total amount available for 
paying off the investment in auto- 
matic equipment. If this is sufficient 
to pay the equipment off in two to 
four years or sooner, it may be ad- 
visable to make the automatic in- 
stallation. 

On the other hand, if the payout 
period runs five years or longer, it 
may be advisable for the shop not 
to go completely to automatic weld- 
ing but first to install complete sets 
of jigs and fixtures. Then these 
will increase the efficiency of man- 
ual welding and so produce a saving 
to pay off the investment in jigs 
over a period of time. At the end of 
that period, it often becomes pos- 
sible to justify the purchase of the 
automatic machine since the ex- 
penditure for jigs and fixtures will 
already have been written off and 
possibly the production will have 
increased due to greater efficiency. 

Let’s follow through an example 
to see how this operates. Assume 4 
shop now has 36,000 feet of welding 
per year. Using the manual process, 
this welding is done at a rate of 20 
feet per hour. Automatic equipment 
can show a speed of 50 feet per hour 
on the same work. The cost of man- 
ual welding including labor, over- 
head, power and material is approxi- 
mately $2.50 per hour on this job, 
which at 20 feet per hour shows a 
cost of 12% cents per foot of weld. 
To make this example apply to your 
own case it is only necessary to sub- 
stitute the figures which apply in 
your work in your shop. 

The cost per hour of automatic 
welding can be assumed to be the 
same as for manual welding. In 
either case the labor charge will be 
the same, important because labor is 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
total cost per hour of operation. 
Also, the automatic process will con- 
sume anywhere from none up to at 
most two or three pounds per hour 


Fig. 9—Type of edge weld shown here 
is extremely l as 1] 


- - stron aieaed 
metal is needed, yet a strong weld 















Here is an unusual setup 


Fig. 10 


flanges 
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A filler strip is spot welded between the 
of sheets that form a railroad car top. The automatic head then melts 


down this filler strip to produce a smooth joint flush with car top. Head traverses 
Inset shows arrangement of filler strip before finish welding 


the work here 


of wire as against nine to ten 
pounds of coated rod on a similar 
manual job. It is easy to see how 
cost of material would be lower for 
the automatic. The reason for the 
low consumption of wire by the au- 
tomatic process is that the carbon 
arc will melt some metal, if not all 
of it, from the material alongside 
the weld. What wire is used is un- 
coated and so is low in cost. Also, 
there is no waste from stub ends. 
Cost of power for automatic weld- 
ing may be double that for manual 
welding, but in either case the cost 
of power is only from 4 to 7 per cent 
of the total cost per hour of welding 
so the saving in material usually 
balances the higher power cost for 


the automatic. 

With the automatic operating at 
$2.50 per hour, 50 feet of weld is 
completed, making a cost of only 5 
cents a foot, which compares with 
12% cents for the manual process- 
showing a saving of 7% cents per 
foot of weld in this example. On the 
basis that the same amount of weld- 
ing is done by the automatic process 
as by the manual, the total saving 
per year will be 36,000 feet times 
7% cents or $2700 per year. At this 
rate, the equipment would pay for 
itself in less than two years. 

If the rate of automatic welding 
had been 40 feet per hour, the cost 
per foot would have been 6% cents; 
savings would have been 6% cents, 
and savings per year would have 
been $2250, which simply means that 
it would take slightly longer for the 
equipment to pay out under these 
conditions. 


Of course this analysis is based on 
a total annual production of 36,000 
feet of weld. Many shops are man- 
ually welding much greater footage 
than this. In one case of changeover, 
a plant was welding manually some 
1,200,000 feet per year. Obviously 
the greater the production, the more 
important are the economies in 
favor of automatic welding. 

Too, since the automatic welds 
2% times faster in our example, it 
reduces the welding time to only 40 
per cent of that previously needed, 
thus making the equipment avail- 
able for either a greater volume of 
the same work or added volume of 
new work since capacity of the weld- 


ing operation has been increased 150 
per cent. 

For most companies considering 
installation of automatic equipment, 
it is possible to take steps in connec- 
tion with present manual procedure 
which will produce savings that may 
be applied against the purchase of 
the automatic equipment at some 
future date. For example, such steps 
might include the installation of jigs 
and fixtures, utilization of larger 
electrodes, installation of modern 
welding machines of higher capacity. 
The installation of a complete set of 
jigs and fixtures is usually the most 
advantageous since these can sub- 
sequently be utilized with the auto- 
matic equipment if designed with 
that purpose in mind. 

Accompanying charts show weld- 
ing speeds obtainable in commercial 
practice based on welding general 
purpose steel analyzing 0.15 to 0.25 
per cent carbon, 0.35 to 0.60 manga- 
nese, 0.07 maximum silicon, 0.05 
maximum sulphur, 0.045 maximum 
phosphorus, with aluminum not over 
2 ounces per ton added to the steel 
unless it has been semikilled with 
silicon, in which case the aluminum 
addition should be as low as prac- 
tical. 

When certain other types of steel 
of poor welding quality are welded, 
the speed of welding may be as 
much as 35 per cent slower than that 
given here. Even these comparative- 
ly slow speeds, however, are still 
faster than possible with the usual 
manual welding. 

Table I lists speeds and costs of 
automatic are welding by the car 
bon are process as compared with 
manual process for butt welds in 
various thicknesses of material; the 
automatic weld being made from 
one side only with backup plate, the 
manual weld being made from both 
sides. This brings up the point that 
the automatic weld often can be 
made from one side only while add- 
ing little or no filler metal, further 
reducing the cost. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the type of butt 
welds used in automatic welding of 
tanks, range boilers, pipes, and 
similar products. Here the work is 
clamped in position on a copper 
backup strip and filler metal is fed 
automatically into the are. 

Type of butt weld used in the au- 
tomatic welding of rear axle hous- 
ings, tubes, ship channels, safes, 
generator frames (see Fig. 5) is 
shown in cross section in Fig. 7. No 
filler metal is added in making this 
type of weld. The seams are clamped 
tightly together without backing, 
and the welds have 70 per cent aver- 
age penetration. 

In making the type of butt weld 
shown in Fig. 8, the seams are 


Fig. 1l1—In welding this rectangular tube from channel sections, the work is 
moved along underneath the welding head by power driven rollers of the 
conveyor table 
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clamped tightly together without 


backing up the material, and filler 


metal is fed automatically into the 
arc. The use of filler metal in weld- 
ing this type of joint provides a re- 
inforced weld that is somewhat 
stronger than the one shown in Fig. 
7. The type of joint in Fig. 8 is used 
in making tubes, automobile rear 
axle housings and many other prod- 
ucts. 

Where butt welds showing 100 per 
cent penetration are desired, as in 
production of pipe, pressure vessels 
and similar products, the welding is 
done from both sides of the joint 
without the use of backing and with 
filler metal fed automatically into 
the arc. 

Many lap welds are used in the 
manufacture of tanks, range boilers, 
automobile wire wheel hubs and disk 
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TABLE I—Speed and Cost Data 


(Butt welds—automatically from one side only with back up; 
manually from both sides.) 


16 ga. 
Welding speed, ft./hr. 
PND als os Rew Sos 3% 188 
RS CPR Seco Tene aie 130 
Cost per linear foot of weid, cents 
Automatic i eta 1.3 


a” vr 


14 ga. 12 ga. 10 ga. 5 4 
180 165 140 113 90 
130 90 80 47 45 
1.4 1.9 2.2 2.7 3.4 





wheels. In making this type of weld 
on automatic equipment, the work is 
clamped or tacked into position 
without the use of backing. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the type of edge 
weld used in automatic welding such 
fabrications as mufflers, range boiler 
bottoms, brake cross shafts, tanks, 
etc. No additional filler metal is re- 
quired, the parts to be welded 
simply being fused together by the 





Welded Unit Hastens Other Welding Jobs 





@ This steel welding positioner, manufactured by Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Melrose Park, Ill.. expedites welding of heavy machine parts by per- 


mitting downhand welding. 


Its table measures 13 feet 11 inches in diameter and 


tilts to an angle of 90 degrees. The table’s revolving action positions work for 

best welding angles, the various movements being governed by push buttons. 

Although built to hasten welding of parts, the positioner itself features welded 

construction. Machinery & Welder Corp., 312 North Loomis street, Chicago, fur- 
nished the electrodes for its fabrication 
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shielded carbon arc. 

The fact that automatic welding 
does speed production and cut costs 
in applications for which it is suited 
is evident by its utilization in many 
fields where speed and economy are 
paramount. Automotive manufac- 
ture is a striking example. Here the 
process is utilized to weld up to 240 
starter and generator frames per 
hour as shown in Fig. 5; 350 mufflers 
per hour; rear axle housings com- 
pleted one every 43 seconds. Other 
fields for the process include weld- 
ing rotors for fractional horsepower 
motors; pipe manufacture; steel bar- 
rels; refrigerator compressors; large 
and small cylindrical tanks; range 
boilers; steel cabinets; railway 
coaches and ships. 

For such applications the auto- 
matic head can be traversed over the 
work as is shown in Fig. 10, where 
the process is utilized to melt down 
a filler strip spot welded between the 
flanges of the sheets which will 
form the top of a railroad car. 

Or the head may remain station- 
ary while the work is moved under- 
neath it as shown in Fig. 11 which 
shows making a longitudinal seam 
and forming a tube from two pieces 
of thin plate, bent in a U-section. 
Here the work is moved along un- 
derneath the head at a constant 
speed by a conveyor table equipped 
with power driven rollers. 


Latest Revisions on Roof 
Ternes Up for Approval 


@ Revision of simplified practice 
recommendation R30-37, “Roofing 
Ternes,”’ was approved recently by 
the standing committee in charge, 
and the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, has mailed copies to all 
interests for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Four weights of coating are elim- 
inated in the proposed revision—15, 
25, 30 and 32 pounds per double base 
box. This will leave the 8, 20 and 40- 
pound coatings as the simplified list. 
The standard coating weights are 
to be embossed on each 14 x 20-inch 
and 20 x 28-inch sheet. 

Following approval of those inter- 
ested in roofing ternes, the revised 
recommendation will remain in ef- 
fect until it is again revised by the 
standing committee of the industry. 
Mimeographed copies of proposed 
revision may be obtained without 
charge. 
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@ SPECIFICATIONS for eccentric 
cams used in the crankcase of small 
air-conditioning units require that 
certain areas have a hard, wear- 
resistant surface. Cams, Fig. 1, 
are quench-hardenable cast iron 
with 3 per cent carbon, 1.7 silicon, 
0.85 manganese, 1.50 nickel and 0.3 
chromium. Flame hardening has 
been an efficient and economical 
means of providing the needed hard- 
ness’ without affecting toughness 
and shock resistance of the. core 
metal. 

All cams are now treated in the 
special flame-hardening setup shown 
in Fig. 2. The flame-hardening 
operation takes place in three cy- 
cles, controlled by an operator who 
merely operates certain levers 
while he follows automatic light 
signals for correct timing. During 
the first cycle, the cam is held sta- 
tionary for 9 seconds under the 
oxyacetylene flames, with the heat- 
ing heads directed upon those areas 
that have the greatest depth of 
metal. During the second cycle, 
the cam is spun beneath the flames 
1500 revolutions per minute for 13 
seconds to distribute the heat even- 
ly over the thinner sectioned areas. 
Flames then are extinguished and 
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the cam spun for about 1% minutes 
beneath a water quench. An even, 
flame-hardened case of between 
0.05 and 0.06-inch results. 

This selective hardening is par- 
ticularly valuable as several small 
holes which have to be drilled in 
the eccentric before use can now 
be drilled after hardening rather 
than before. Formerly holes were 
drilled before hardening, but cracks 
in the vicinity of the openings often 
resulted. 

Also, no difficulties are encount- 
ered now in drilling the shaft hole 
since the core remains soft. Former- 
ly it was necesary to send the 
hardened cams out of the plant for 
a special grinding operation to re- 
move the hardened case from the 
surface of the hole before diamond 
drilling. Breakage sometimes oc- 
curred during this operation. All 


this is now eliminated. A _ third 
advantage is a reduction in the 
tendency toward warpage. Rejec- 


tions which formerly ran as high 
as 80 per cent for all cases now 
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amount to only about 1 per ceri. 

Oxyacetylene machine cutting is 
used to shape cut large equipment 
parts from steel plate. A_ typical 
operation is cutting flanges, 44's 
inches in overall length from 1*%*- 
inch steel plate. These connect the 
compressor to the cooling unit of 
large air-conditioners. Since the 
same shape is flame-cut repeatedly, 
a templet is used to guide the cut- 
ting-machine carriage so that the 
blowpipe moves automatically to 
make the desired outline of cut. 
Speed of cutting is 8 inches per 
minute. Cut edges, as shown in 
Fig. 3, are clean and accurate and 
require only a light grinding to 
fit them for use. 

Oxyacetylene welding provides a 
rapid and dependable means of 
joining pipe and tubing in the cool- 
ing units. All joints must be leak- 
proof and maintenance-free for the 
life of the pipe or tubing. A typical 
cooling unit contains 14 welds in 
%-inch diameter tubing with a wall 
thickness of 1/16-inch. These welds 
are made at the end of each length 
of tubing where a welding fitting 
is used to join them into a continu- 
ous system for circulating refriger- 
ant gases or liquids. A copper- 
plated steel welding rod is used. 
Each welding operator completes 
12 of these units, containing a total 
of 168 welds, per day. 


















Fig. 1—Round ladle of 160 tons capacity, 11 feet high and 13 feet 2 inches diameter 


Fig. 2—Elliptical ladle of 125 tons capacity with one diameter 40 inches longer 


than the other 


Sides are curved for better lining life 


WELUGD LAULES 


For Open-Hearth Service 


Curving the sides of elliptical ladles affords longer life of linings. 
Low-carbon steel recommended as safest material for shell con- 


struction. 
location of trunnions. 


@ THE FIRST large welded ladles 
built in the United States were 
placed in service early in 1932 at 
the plant of the Lukens Sceel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., having been fur- 
nished by the William B. Pollock 
Co., Youngstown, O. They were of 
285 tons capacity and had a major 
advantage over the riveted ladles 
then in use by being decidedly light- 
er in weight. Some of the minor 
advantages included a smoother in- 
side surface which faciliiated lay- 
ing up the brick lining, and a 
smoother outside surface which was 
easier to keep clean and which made 
a better appearance. 

The comparative weights of the 
two kinds of construction for ladles 
of 60 or 70 tons capacity and larger 
is about one-fourth the weight of 
the molten metal carried for the riv- 
eted ladles, and about one-sixth for 
the welded ladles. In old plants in 
which the size of heats has been. in- 
creased up to the limit of capacity 
of the cranes and buildings, welded 
ladles make possible a further in- 
crease of about one-twelfth in the 
size of heats for the cost of. new 
ladles only. It was found savings 
from the increased size of heats 
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Stability of vessel while in crane hooks depends upon 
Details of ladle design are presented 


often paid for the new ladles in less 
than a year. 

The lighter weight of welded la- 
dles compared with riveted ladles oc- 
curs only with ladles of 60 to 70 
tons capacity and over. For these 
capacities riveted ladles are gener- 
ally made with cast-steel spacers 
extending from trunnion casting to 
trunnion casting. The spacers are 
used because there is a practical lim- 
it of size and strength which can be 
obtained by this construction alone. 
In the welded construction, it is pos- 
sible to fabricate much heavier and 
more economical sections of rolled 
steel, and spacers are not required. 
Below these capacities there is little 
difference in weight between the two 
types of construction. 

The weight given previously, that 
is, about one-sixth of the weight of 
molten metal carried, is fairly con- 
stant with welded ladles of ordinary 
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proportions in all capacities from 
about 50 tons and up, and does not 
vary much between different manu- 
facturers of ladles who use different 
methods of design and fabrication. 

The preferred proportions of a la- 
dle, if there are no limiting condi- 
tions, is a round ladle with a height 
slightly greater than the diameter 
up to a height of 11 or 12 feet, which 
is a capacity of about 125 tons. For 
larger ladles, to keep down the head 
of metal while pouring, the height is 
kept at 11 to 12 feet and the diame- 
ter only increased. A 160-ton capaci- 
ty round ladle, 11 feet high and 13 
feet 2 inches diameter is shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Often it is necessary to increase 
the capacity of the ladles in an exist- 
ing plant where the. center to center 
of trunnions and height cannot be 
changed on account of crane dimen- 
sions and various vertical clear- 
ances. This is the only sound rea- 
son for making ladles elliptical. The 
Sides of the elliptical ladle may be 
either straight, or curved to a com- 
paratively large radius up to 12 or 
15 feet. The curved sides will give 
a better lining life. A 125-ton ca- 
pacity elliptical ladle with one diame- 
ter 40 inches longer than the other, 
and with curved sides is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

A ladle specially shaped to get 
the maximum capacity within a lim- 
ited height, width and length is 
shown in Fig. 3. This ladle is ap- 
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B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 


Though extremely light in weight, B&W Insu- 
lating Firebrick possess unusual strength. 
Cold crushing strength, of course. But—more 
important—they have hot load strength! In- 
herent strength to withstand internal stresses 
under severe service conditions. Effective 


strength ... strength that accounts in great 
part for the long and satisfactory service life 
that characterizes B&W Insulating Fire- 
brick. 

Details are given in Bulletin R-2-G, which 
will be gladly sent on request. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY - Refractories Division - 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Fig. 3—Specially shaped ladle designed 
to secure maximum capacity within a 
limited height, width and length 


proximately rectangular in shape 
with small radii at the corners of 
the rectangle and large radii at the 
sides and ends. 

The material used in the shell of 
welded ladles is ordinary soft steel. 
To make a further saving in weight, 
it has been proposed from time to 
time, to use low-alloy, high-strength 
steels, Due to engineering consid- 
erations, the saving in weight made 
possible by the use of a_ higher 
strength steel is much less than the 
proportionate increase in strength. 
The cost of these steels is higher, 
and because of special precautions 
which must be used in fabrication, 
the cost of manufacture is much 
more. Many of these steels are sen- 
sitive to abrupt or local changes in 
temperature such as would occur 
from the spill of hot metal or slag 
over the sides, which makes them 
rather unsafe to use for ladles. The 
most economical and safest mate- 
rial available for the shells, up to 
now, is ordinary low-carbon steel. 

The trunnions are made by differ- 
ent manufacturers in different ways 
from various materials. Some use 
forged steel trunnions which are 
forced into holes bored in the sides 
of the shell, the sides of the shell 
being built up to a sufficient thick- 
ness to support them. Others use 
steel castings, similar to the castings 
used in riveted ladles, riveted to the 
Shell. Others use steel forged trun- 
nions with gussets or braces all 
welded to the shell. A good mate- 
rial for the trunnions is ordinary 
0.30 per cent carbon steel, annealed. 
It is strong and is not seriously im- 
paired by spills of hot metal or slag 
over its sides. Three per cent nickel, 
low-carbon steel, annealed, has more 
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strength than ordinary steel and 
stands up well under spills of hot 
metal and slag. 
tempering the trunnions has been 
proposed but is not considered ad- 
visable as a spill of hot metal or 
slag would probably seriously im- 
pair its strength and safety. Trun- 
nions should have an ample factor 


of safety. Recommended trunnion 
sizes are as follows: 
Capacity Diameter of 
of ladle, tons trunnions, inches 
RE eee. 10 
1 ERI SAEZ 12 
See Saree ee ee 14 
BTS 5's s eS ae 16 


Details of the ladle should be con- 
sidered carefully, not only from the 
point of strength and safety, but to 
suit the operating conditions in the 
particular plant in which the vessel 
is to be used. 

Capacity is the volume inside the 
lining and below the slag spout. The 
specific weight of molten steel varies 
with different grades of steel. If no 
more accurate figures are available, 
a ladle volume based on about 420 
pounds per cubic foot is a good aver- 
age. If a layer of the slag is re- 
quired over the molten steel, the vol- 
ume capacity must be increased. 

Location of the trunnions first 
must be considered with regard to 
stability against overturning when 
carried in the crane hooks, and then 
it must be determined that there is 
no interference when the ladle is 
turned upside down in the crane 
hooks to clean it after pouring. 

Trunnions about 15 inches above 
the center of gravity of the ladle 
full for a ladle 12 feet high is satis- 
factory. Principally on account of 
the sloping bottom, and to a less ex- 
tent on the weight and location of 
the spout and stopper rigging, the 
center of gravity is generally not 
on the vertical center line of the 
ladle, but toward the pouring side, 
and the distance it is off changes as 
the ladle is filled and emptied. To 
compensate for this, the trunnions 
are set toward the pouring side of 
the ladle to get the best average con- 
ditions. The friction of the trunnions 
in the hooks, when they fit closely, 
is then sufficient to hold the ladle 
steady. If the hooks fit loosely, the 
ladle may roll backward and _ for- 
ward as it is emptied, the amount 
of the roll being in proportion to 
the looseness of the fit. If the trun- 
nions and hooks are lubricated, the 
ladle will move in a similar manner. 
This is not dangerous, but is a 
nuisance when pouring. If this hap- 
pens and the cause cannot be cor- 
rected, a lock can be used. If the 
trunnions cannot be located suffi- 
ciently above the center of gravity 
to be safe under all conditions, a 
lock should be used. 

The shell of the ladle is built up 
in various manners, depending on 
the method of design to be given the 
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necessary strength and_ rigidity 
when the ladle is in the stands in 
front of the furnace and when it is 
being carried by its trunnions in the 
erane hooks. The details of this 
varies between different manufac- 
turers and for different capacities 
of ladles. 

The best construction for the bot- 
tom is a flanged and dished plate of 
proper proportions to carry the 
weight and pressure of the liquid 
steel with an ample factor of safety. 
The dished bottom will give the 
greatest strength for the least 
weight of material used, and, in ad- 
dition, keys the brick lining so that 
there is little danger of it floating up 
in the molten metal. This bottom is 
sloped toward the tap hole so that 
the ladle will drain completely when 
it is poured. The region of the tap 
hole is the most vulnerable point of 
the bottom both because the hole it- 
self is a point from which cracks 
may start, and because heat is radi- 
ated against it from the tops of the 
ingots as they are poured. For 
strength, the hole should be rein- 
forced in the same manner as holes 
in a pressure vessel. 


Bottom Is Reinforced 


To prevent buckling and cracks 
from heat radiated from the ingots, 
a separate plate, bolted to the bot- 
tom of the ladle and spaced away 
from it with washers, will give good 
protection. This plate is made re- 
movable, as from time to time it 
may be necessary to replace it. It 
should extend over the area of the 
iadle which is exposed to heat radia- 
tion from the ingots. Depending on 
the location of the tap hole and how 
the ingot molds are arranged for 
pouring, this protection plate should 
cover approximately one quarter, 
one half, or the entire ladle bottom. 
With the dished bottom, a small 
area may be below the level of the 
tap hole even with it sloped in the 
general direction of the tap hole. 
For this, the brick lining may be 
thickened over this area, or a steel 
plate false bottom put in, so that 
there is a general slope over the en- 
tire bottom toward the tap hole. 


A good spout is important. A 
great deal of damage to the sides 
can be traced to overflows of slag 
and metal over the top of the ladle 
because the spout does not carry off 
the slag properly. The spout should 
be not only of ample width and 
depth, but should be located on the 
ladle so that the slag enters it 
easily. A spout long enough to dis- 
charge directly into the slag pot is 
preferred to a short spout on the 
ladle with a trough between it and 
the slag pot. The spout shown in Fig. 
2 is highly satisfactory. One side of 
the spout is approximately tangent 
to the shell of the ladle so that the 
slag enters it with the least change 
of direction of flow or other dis- 
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turbance. It is wide and deep enough 
to carry off the slag, and it dis- 
charges directly into the slag pot. If 
the spouts are properly made and 
maintained, there should be few 
spills over the top of the ladle. Spills 
may not only damage the ladle in 
time, consequently incurring expen- 
sive repairs, but must always be 
cleaned up. 

The lining can be laid directly 
against the sides of the welded 
ladle, without the backing course 
between the bricks and shell re- 
quired in riveted ladles to cover pro- 
jecting rivet heads, butt straps, etc. 
The thickness of the lining used 
varies in different plants depending 
on their experience. The average 
thickness is about 7 inches in the 
top half and 9 inches in the bottom 
half of the sides, and from 9 to 11 
inches on the bottom. 

For smaller ladles, such as blast 


furnace hot metal ladles, transfer 
ladles and electric furnace ladles, 
where no great saving in weight is 
possible, welded construction often 
is preferred and specified. 

The largest welded ladles that 
have been built are some open- 
hearth !adles of 190 gross tons (213 
net tons) nominal capacity. 

Various patents on welded ladles 
have been granted, some covering 
general methods of design and con- 
struction, and others various details. 

During the first few years of its 
existence, the welded type of ladle 
construction was tried out cautious- 
ly by different steel companies. They 
aimed to get more open-hearth ca- 
pacity with a minimum expenditure, 
and welded ladles seemed to be the 
answer. Two or three ladles were 
ordered and tried. After satisfactory 
service, additional ladles were 
ordered until, in many open-hearth 





High-Capacity ‘“‘Oil Film’’ Backup Bearings 





@ Forty-four Morgoil bearings used 
on backup rolls of large cold mills 
in two plants in the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh districts have now been 
in successful operation for some 
time. The first two installations in 
the Chicago district were made in 
1936 and the third in the Pittsburgh 
district in 1938. The bearings made 
by Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., are used on tapered 
necks 39 inches in diameter and on 
straight necks 38 inches in diam- 
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eter. The journal diameter is 44 
inches, the length of journal 39% 
inches. Continuous full load carry- 
ing capacity of each bearing is 5,- 
247,000 pounds, resulting in a total 
mill separating force capacity of 
10,494,000 pounds. This capacity is 
sustained throughout the speed 
range of these mills. Each bear- 
ing, exclusive of its chock, weighs 
12,500 pounds, and with the chock 
the weight per bearing is approxi- 
mately 42,200 pounds. 








shops all ladles used are of welded 
construction. They are specified for 
new plants where their lighter 
weight, which was the first reason 
for their use, is not important. 


Announces Treatise on 
Modern Strip Mills 


@ One of the most complete treat- 
ises ever assembled, fully detailing 
design and operation of wide strip 
mills has just been published by the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engi- 
neers, Empire building, Pittsburgh. 
Entitled “The Modern Strip Mill,” it 
is being distributed free to mem- 
bers of the association although a 
limited number of copies are avail- 
able for sale to those interested. 
The volume is case bound, 9 x 12 
inches, containing 512 pages, with 
62 tables and 227 illustrations, 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Strip mill design and practice as fol- 
lowed in the wide strip mills in the 
United States have been carefully 
described in the first part, which is 
divided into nine sections: General, 
slab heating, hot strip mill, mill parts 


and accessories, electrical equip- 
ment, pickling, cold mills, heat 


treating, and processing and mate- 
rial handling. Contained within 
each section is detailed catalog in- 
formation that has been prepared 
by the suppliers of steel mill equip- 
ment and services. 

In the second part of the book, 
available data on all of the 28 indi- 
vidual installations have been tabu- 
lated in a thorough and complete 
manner. Also included in this sec- 
tion are 33 blue print layouts of all 
the wide strip mills in this country. 


Business ‘‘Bottlenecks’’ 


@ Bottlenecks of Business, by Thur- 
man W. Arnold; 335 pages; pub- 
lished by Reynal & Hitchcock Inc., 
386 Fourth avenue, New York; price 
$2.50. 

With the increase in prosecutions 
of monopolies by the government, 
the field of business should be in 
terested in the economic philosophy 
of the active head of these actions. 
This book provides background 
thinking of the author, the assist 
ant attorney general. 

The discussion first treats the 
basic problem of distribution, and 
considers in turn the following sub. 
jects: How restraints of trade af- 
fect the standard of living, how 


restraints of trade unbalance the 
national budget, a free market in 
time of national emergency, an 


elastic procedure backed by tradi 
tion to prevent private seizure of 
industrial power, procedure under 
the Sherman act, antitrust enforce- 
ment for the benefit of the con- 
sumer, bottlenecks between the 


farm and table. 
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pees the economy of the world’s 
greatest industrial nation from a 
peacetime to a wartime basis is a tre- 
mendous undertaking. It cannot be 
accomplished without hardship and con- 
fusion. 


Thus far, the brunt of the transition 
has fallen upon the metalworking and 
metalproducing industries. | Manufac- 
turers in these fields are beset with 
serious problems They are asking 
questions to which there are no specific 
answers. 


How can I function to the best advan- 
tage during the present emergency? 


What can I do to participate to the 
utmost in the defense program and 
yet preserve my business for the post- 
war period? 


What can I do now to prepare for 
postwar conditions? 


These and many other questions are 
in the minds of executives in the metals 
industries. No ready-made answers are 
available. ‘The substance of the answers 
is to be found in the day-to-day develop- 
ments in Washington. 







STEEL reports these developments 
faithfully each week. ‘They form the 









paring for post-war competition will be, 
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groundwork of information from which 
industry must make its decisions. They 
are the ingredients from which the right 
answers must be brewed. 


These piecemeal developments ulti- 
mately will fit into a definite pattern— 
a pattern to which our wartime and post- 
war economy will be molded. To under- 
stand how each individual happening fits 
into the pattern of the whole requires a 
broad perspective—a long-range view of 
objectives and methods. 


STEEL will provide this perspective 
in its Yearbook of Industry issue of 
January 5, 1942. It will furnish a back- 
ground of understanding against which 
week-to-week developments, as they un- 
fold, will make sense. 


KX * x 


Outstanding in the 1942 Yearbook issue 
will be an overall analysis of the defense 
program and its effect upon the metals 
industries. Other studies will deal with 
the difficult problem of priorities and 
allocations, with the impact of the de- 
fense economy on small business, and 
with the probable scope of labor prob- 


lems in 1942. 


How far-sighted companies are pre- 
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the subject of another important study. 


In the Yearbook issue, “Mirrors of 
Motordom’’, the widely-read weekly fea- 
ture of STEEL, will be amplified to 
present a long-range perspective of the 
automobile industry’s present status and 
of its 1942 prospects. 


“Windows of Washington”’ will analyze 
developments at the national capitol in 
1941 and will present a summation of the 
1942 docket as it stands revealed at the 
year’s end. 


“Wing Tips” will review the aviation 
industry and examine its future as an 
outlet for metals and equipment. 


Technical progress in metallurgy and 
in all phases of metal production, process- 
ing and fabrication will be presented in 
the form of reviews to be contributed by 
more than 160 outstanding engineers, 
metallurgists and production men. 


A major article will cover steelworks 
expansion in 1941—the year in which 
large-scale government investment in- 
jected a factor that is bound to be of 
profound significance. 


A review of the iron and steel industry 
of Europe will recount the extent to 
which its control has changed hands. 


The 1942 Yearbook of Industry issue 
will, as usual, contain forecasts of ac- 
tivities in the principal branches of the 
metalworking industries, including rail- 
roads and other transportation, ship- 
building, construction, machine tools, 
tools and dies, automobiles, aircraft, 
agriculture, home appliances, forging 
presses, sheet working equipment, cold 
headers, materials handling equipment, 
nonferrous plant expansion and so on. 


In addition there will be one of Mr. 
Shaner’s trenchant editorials, an amplified 
‘‘Business Trend” section, a review of 
the situation in raw materials, complete 
statistical information on prices and pro- 
duction, also the usual weekly presenta- 
tion of market and general news. 


Editor, STEEL 
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@ IT WAS conceived some years 
ago that a combination of the most 
desirable features of steel and cast 
iron would result in a metal capable 
of showing improved service life 
on many applications. The uniform- 
ity of structure in steel, its relative 
freedom from segregation and por- 
osity, its ready response to heat 
treatment, its good physical proper- 
ties combined with the easy machin- 
ing quality, the high resistance to 
wear and the good frictional and 
dampening properties of cast iron 
were regarded as being fundamen- 
tally essential to improved service 
life. 

A ferrous alloy that incorporates 
all of these properties and is, there- 
fore, radically different in principle 
to any previous metal carries the 
general trade name “Graphitic 
Steel.” It is produced in five grades 

Graph-Sil, Graph-Mo, Graph-Tung, 
Graph-Al and Graph-M.N.S.—by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., who supplies the following 
data on the development, manufac- 
ture and heat treatment of these 
steels. A later article will describe 
typical applications. 

F. R. Bonte, a young metallurgi- 
cal laboratory assistant, was gather- 
ing samples of annealed steels in 
the inspection department of a 
prominent tool steel manufacturer 
when he found a fractured cross- 
section of a bar of steel which was 
entirely black. Under the micro- 
scope it was found to contain free 
graphite. The particular lot of steel 
represented by this sample had been 
scrapped. Bonte, anxious to learn 
all about this condition and, if pos- 
sible, find a remedy for it, subjected 
a group of test pieces from this lot 
to a variety of heat treatments to 
recombine the free carbon in the 
structure, but was only partially 
successful, and the idea was 
cropped. 

Ten years later, Bonte was study- 
ing the problem of lubrication in 
connection with the use of turned 
and ground shafting in hizgh speed 
service, and it occurred to him that 
a material containing free graphite 
similar to that observed years be- 
fore, but with a controlled analysis, 
might help the high speed shafting 
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problem. Within a year he was able 
to prove that the process of produc- 
ing such a material was practical. 
In 1932 he joined the Steel Division 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
to conduct extensive research on 
free graphite in steel. A number of 
heats were made and fabricated 
into the standard sections, such as 
bars, sheets, strip, forgings and 
rolled weldless rings. Further ex- 
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Development Engineer 
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perimenting with the hot working 
of this material disclosed the fact 
that it could be pierced and made 
into seamless tubing. 

It was found, that a chemical un- 
balance could be secured, stabilized 
temporarily by proper methods of 
melting and hot working and made 
effective when precipitation of the 
combined carbon in the form of free 
carbon was desired. This precipi- 
tation can be controlled to definite 
percentages, it was found. Any 
combined carbon matrix was now 
found to be available by applying 
suitable heat treatment—for in- 
stance, 0.00 per cent carbon, 0.20, 
0.50, 0.80 carbon, etc. 

In any ferrous alloy, a silicon will 
precipitate carbon, of the combined 
form into the graphitic form. This 
is most readily accomplished when 
the impurities such as phosphorus, 
sulphur, manganese, etc., are kept 
at a minimum. Graphitization ap- 
pears dependent on the number of 
graphite nuclei present; the rate 
of decomposition of Fe,, or the car- 
bides present in the structure; and 
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the rate of diffusion of carbon in 
the matrix. 

Graphitized steel parallels malle- 
able iron in that it is necessary to 
closely control deoxidation and tem- 
perature of the melt at the time it 
leaves the furnace to produce uni- 
form results. In malleable cast 
iron practice, it is recognized that 
the higher the temperature of the 
melt when it leaves the furnaces, 
the less will be the time required for 
first stage graphitization. 

Like malleable iron, graphitic 
steel is a more uniform and better 
steel when produced in the electric 
furnace, because more satisfactory 
nuclei are formed and the combined 
carbon is more easily controlled. 
Thus technique of producing high 
grade alloy electric furnace steels 
is also desirable for graphitic steel 
production. 

Graphitic carbon out of solution 
goes into solution with reluctance, 
even at the temperatures normally 
used for hot working. For this 
reason, at the lower temperatures 
used for heat treating, it is present 
in the hardened part in the same 
quantity as in the annealed struc- 
ture. The graphitization which oc- 
curs occasionally in the commercial 
annealing of eutectoid or hypereu- 
tectoid steels is malleabilizing in ac- 
tion and leaves the structure with 
small accumulations of graphite 
surrounded by ferrite. 

In this condition it is practically 
useless and is invariably scrapped. 
In graphitic steel, the chemistry is 
so proportioned that the graphitiz- 
ing action can be controlled and, 
therefore, any undesirable _ struc- 
tures are guarded against. 

These steels are melted in the elec- 
tric furnace from a good grade of 
scrap, and poured into 16 inch 
square, 19 inch, or 21 inch corru- 
gated ingots. After cooling in the 
molds, ingots are charged into a 





TABLE I—Analyses of Five Graphitic Steels, Per Cent 





Carbon Mang. Phos. Sul. Silicon Nickel Moly. Gr. Tung. Al. 

Graph-Sil . 1.50av. .40 max. .025 .025 SS fre cog Guana Oa re 

Graph-Mo 1.50av. .40 max, .025 .025 .75/.85 ARNDT ie (i as Dima re “na oe 

Graph-Tung . . 1.50av. .40 max. .025 .025 .65/av. se LSS 2.80av. iy = 
Graph-Al et 1.50av. .30 max. .025 .025 SIRES TS el Leeman M2 SS Np aR a a 12/.20 
Graph-M.N:S. , . 1,50av. 1.25 max. .020 .020 1.25 av. 50 av SO pS ee peer 
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Wherever PIPING Is Used for Defense 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Grinnell Company of the Pacific — Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. — General 
Fire Extinguisher Company — American Moistening Company —Columbia Malleable 
Castings Corporation — The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Ltd, 
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When the piping is in, with Grinnell 


Fittings, water and air and gas flow 
through the plane plant’s arteries to feed 
boilers and hammers and furnaces. . 


When the piping is in, through Grinnell 
Prefabrication, power is supplied to 
plant turbines 


When the piping is in, Grinnell Ther- 
moliers provide heat when and where 
it’s wanted, boosting workers’ efficiency, 
saving steam... 


When the piping is in, Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinklers mount guard over 
precious defense production, stopping 
fire at its source at any hour of the day 
or night... 


Moistening Company humidification 
speeds up textile processes, permits 
faster delivery of fabrics for uniforms, 
parachutes, plane fabrics... 
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soaking pit, or furnace, and heated 
to not over 200 degrees Fahr. They 
then are rolled into blooms of vari- 
ous sizes, the surface defects re- 
moved, and the blooms later rolled 
into billets and bars. 

The principle involved in the hot 
working operation is to keep the 
earbon content largely in the com- 
bined form, which is accomplished 
by controlled cooling of the ingot 
in the mold. In any of the hot work- 
ing operations the practice has been 
standardized to not roll or forge 
under 1600 degrees Fahr. and not 
over 2000 degrees Fahr. This is, 
of course, regular tool steel practice 
for simple hypereutectoid steels. 

The basic analysis, now known 
as Graph-Sil, finally selected as hav- 
ing the most desirable properties 
has about 1.50 per cent total car- 
bon, 0.40 max. manganese, about 
0.03 maximum phosphorus and sul- 
phur, silicon 0.85/0.95 or the carbon 
silicon grade. 

Annealing also precipitates the 
desired free graphite. In this struc- 
ture there should be no appreciable 
quantity of massive carbides be- 
cause they tend to prevent good ma- 
chining properties; also, they can 
induce brittleness of the structure 
after heat treatment. Again, if 
there is any free ferrite in the struc- 
ture, it is not possible to obtain 
good response to heat treatment 
and, therefore, its presence is not 
desirable in the annealed form, or 
the structure, preliminary to heat 
treatment. 

Graph-Sil, because of its compo- 
sition, was found to respond satis- 
factorily to the annealing and graph- 
itizing treatment, and to harden 
uniformly to a relatively high harda- 
ness by quenching into water or 
brine. 

The structure should contain at 
least 0.90 per cent combined carbon 
to obtain this response to heat treat- 
ment. The 1.50 per cent total car- 
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Left, a micrograph of "“Graph-Tung““grade graphitic steel as quenched from 1450 

degrees Fahr. in water, tempered at 280 degrees for 4 hours, transverse section 

at 100 diameters. At right, same steel, same heat treatment but shown at 1000 
diameters 


bon then permits the formation of 
extra accumulations of carbon and 
ferrite in the matrix. Known as 
carbides, these contain 6.67 per cent 
carbon and are intensely hard and 
wear resistant. However, they must 
occur without continuity and should 
be as small in size as possible to 
insure wide and uniform distribu- 
tion. 

This is accomplished by a normal- 
izing treatment and _ subsequent 
spheroidizing anneal. In the graph- 
itizing process, these carbides are 
partially reduced into graphite in 
the resulting structure, the intense- 
ly hard carbides resist wear, while 
the accumulation of graphite acts 
as retainer for the lubricant. Such 
a structure has excellent machining 
properties, an outstanding attribute 
of the graphitic steels. 


Present graphitizing practice is 
to normalize this grade from 1600 
degrees Fahr. and then reheat to 
1450 degrees Fahr. and furnace cool. 
The furnace charge is cooled about 
40 degrees Fahr. an hour through 
the critical range to 1100 degrees 
Fahr. and then removed from the 
furnace. These treatments result 
in a hardness range of 170 to 190 
brinell, an average combined carbon 
content of 0.99 per cent and a struc- 
ture best responsive to heat treat- 
ment. 

Although Graph-Sil is essentially 
a water hardening steel, a brine 
quench should be used in some of 
the heavier and more solid sections. 
Quenching temperature ranges 
from 1500 to 1550 degrees Fahr. De- 
pending on the sections, it is pos- 
sible to obtain hardnesses after 
quenching ranging from 64 to 67 
rockwell C. Consequently, a rela- 
tively high draw can be given the 


part without losing too much hard- 
ness. 

In the hardened condition, this 
steel suffers from a small amount 
of distortion, either expanding or 
contracting, depending on the sec- 
tion and the method of quenching. 
Resulting structure is finely divided 
martensite with practically micro- 
scopic linear inclusions of graphite, 
uniformly dispersed. 

After a considerable number of 
applications had been tested with 
Graph-Sil, it was found that an oil 
hardening steel of this type would 
be highly desirable in many applica- 
tions. An addition of 0.25 per cent 
molybdenum was made and the sil- 
icon content reduced to about 0.70 
to 0.80 per cent. Designated as 
Graph-Mo, this metal, like Graph-Sil, 
easily machined but it responds 
readily to an oil quench, giving 
hardness in excess of 66 rockwell C 
with practically no change in dimen- 
sion of the quenched part. 

The recommended practice for 
normalizing and annealing Graph- 
Mo is to heat to 1600 degrees Fahr., 
cool in air, then reheat to 1450 de- 
grees Fahr. and cool in the furnace 
at about 10 degrees per hour to 1200 
degrees Fahr., then cool to 900 de- 
grees Fahr. and remove from the 
furnace. Hardness then ranges from 
190 to 207 brinell. Light sections 
can be satisfactorily heated to 1475 
degrees Fahr. and quenched in oil, 
but use 1550 degrees Fahr. on quite 
heavy sections. 

This grade permits leaving a min- 
imum amount of finishing metal for 
nonuniform sections, because of its 
freedom from. distortion. When 
quenching from controlled atmos- 
phere furnaces, it is frequently pos- 
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MATERIALS 


@ MUCH materials handling equip- 
ment such as overhead cranes and 
hoists as well as slings of many 
types utilize wire rope. On many of 
these applications the wire rope is 
subjected to severe punishment. 

Thus efficient materials handling 
calls for a knowledge of wire rope 
and its use. Many of these ropes are 
subjected to overloads, or to heat, 
or to corrosive fumes. To 
make such ropes safe, they 
must be selected with care, 
kept well lubricated, and in- 
spected frequently. 

But a rope may carry its 
load safely and still be a 
source of danger to the 
workman who has to come 
in direct contact with it. 
Puncture wounds or lacera- 
tions sometimes result from 
handling of rope that con- 
tains “barbs,” or broken 
ends of wires sticking out 
from the rope. Also, upon 
releasing their load or 
breaking, some ropes are 
likely to recoil and endanger 
those standing in their way. 

To determine the extent 
of injuries received from 
direct contact with wire 
rope in steel mills, and to 
learn what these mills are 
doing to reduce or eliminate 
such dangers, a question- 
naire was mailed to a repre- 
sentative list of steel mills. 
Nine steel plants returned 
this questionnaire filled out. 
Eight of these mills re- 
ported that, in their ex- 
perience, wire rope is a 
source of danger to those 
who come in contact with 
it, while one company stated 
their belief that no such 
hazard existed and _ that 
they had had no accidents 
whatever due to contact 
with rope. 

Specifically mentioned as being 
dangerous to workmen are the fol- 
lowing: Projecting ends of broken 
wires in crane ropes and slings; 
frayed ends of ropes; recoil of ropes 
and slings when load is released; 
falling slings or tackle. 

“We recognize the small wire 
punctures from wire rope as being 
very dangerous,” writes one safety 
supervisor of a steel mill. “Such 
minute punctures many times go 
unnoticed but offer very good condi- 
tions for a tetanus infection.” 
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- . - by reducing dangers that 
arise from contact with wire rope 


By F. L. SPANGLER 


Mechanical Engineer 


The following specific cases are 
cited of puncture wounds resulting 
from handling or touching wire 
rope: 
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Wire cable should never be allowed to 
reach the condition shown here—sharp 
barbs formed by wire ends protruding 
from the splice tucks can cause punc- 
tures leading to infection. These dan- 
gerous ends should be burnt off with 
a torch, brazed with metal to form a 
smooth surface or completely wrapped. 
A workman who loses his hand through 
infection is just as incapacitated as if it 
were smashed in a punch press. Rig- 
gers shown here are hooking on to sec- 
tion of outlet works gate at Grand Cou- 
lee dam, Washington 
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HANDLING 


“Blast furnace workman ran an 
end of a wire from a cable in his 
left little finger. Infection developed 
and the man nearly lost his life. Was 
off work 194 days and recovered 
with 80 per cent loss of left hand.” 

“Thumb  pricked, infection fol- 
lowed, workman lost use of arm, 
$1400 compensation paid.” 
“Employe claims he was removing 

a cable sling from the work 
rolls at the temper mill 
when a wire at the eye 
splice punctured his left 
thumb, followed by infec- 
tion. Time lost from work 
was 47 days.” 

Other companies report 
on puncture wounds in 
more general terms, of 
which the following are 
typical: 

“Numerous minor. acci- 
dents have been experienced 


and a few resulted in infec 


tions.” 
“Cases where injuries 
have been caused by the 


ends of broken wires stick 
ing out from wire rope have 
been very few and I can re- 
member no cases of infec 
tion. Ours is a large steel 
plant with excellent medical 
service throughout the 
plant.” 

“Over a period of many 
years we have experienced 
some accidents as a result 
of projecting cable strands 
inflicting puncture wounds.” 

“Few minor cases where 
man slid hand over cable, 
and broken wires caused 
small puncture wounds. No 
doctor cases, not compens- 
able. No lost time.” 

“Our overhead crane 
hook-ons frequently receive 
puncture wounds from wire 
rope slings. However, none 
has resulted in infection, as 
the men report for first aid immedi- 
ately.” 

“Quite a number of minor in- 
juries of various types.” 

Injuries caused by workmen being 
struck by ropes or slings are com- 
mented on as follows: 

“Sling sprung, broke man’s teeth. 
No lost time. Dental bill, $35.” 

“Sling unhooked because of spring 
when load released; tackle fell. 
Workmen received head and shoul- 
der injury. Time lost, 11 days.” 

“An accident recently occurred 
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when the snag rope broke while a 
car was being moved with the car 
haul cable.” 

“Workmen have been struck by 
the rope while pulling cobbles in the 
blooming and bar mills.” 

The replies to the questionnaire 
indicate that steel mills generally 
have given serious thought to means 
for reducing or eliminating injuries 
caused by contact with wire rope. 

Five companies emphasize the 
need for frequent, careful inspection, 
and discarding of all damaged rope 
or rope in which any wires protrude. 
Much of the danger can be elim- 
inated if the men handling rope 
would wear heavy gloves, say four 
steel companies. To avoid the danger 
from ends of wires where ropes are 
spliced, one director of safety sug- 
gests that the splice be wrapped 
with soft wire, though, he says, 
“the wire tends to loosen as a re- 
sult of repeated strains applied to 
the cable.” One company says, “we 
follow the practice of beading the 
protruding edges of cable splices, 
which eliminates the puncturing ef- 
fect of the ends of the wires.” 

The chief safety engineer of one 
company suggests using preformed 
rope, which, his company finds, does 
not tend to form “barbs” that punc- 
ture hands of those handling the 
rope, and therefore materially re- 
duces the danger. 

Another company suggests that 
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cables or slings that are to be 
handled be welded or taped on the 
ends to prevent fraying out of the 
wires at the end, and another steel 
company recommends that all wire 
rope be cut with an acetylene cut- 
ting torch and the ends brazed after 
cutting. The action of the cutting 
torch tends to fuse the wire ends 
together—especially desirable with 
nonpreformed rope, the ends of 
which tend to fly out when cut with- 
out seizing. Preformed wire rope is 
safer and easier to handle due to the 
absence of internal stresses which 
make nonpreformed rope “barb,” 
kink, snarl and become unruly. An- 
other suggestion is that all cables 
or slings that are handled be welded 
or taped at their ends. 

Men should keep their hands off of 
cables unless it is necessary to 
handle them, says one company, and 
another concern suggests using 
hooks wherever possible to avoid 
direct. contact with the rope. 

All medical men will agree that 
prompt first aid should be given to 
every puncture wound or scratch, 
although only one steel company 
makes such a suggestion. One safety 
engineer writes, “Supervisors should 
keep a more watchful eye on this 
hazard.” One company suggests 
that men be trained to be more care- 
ful, while another emphasizes the 
need for properly trained splicers. 

To eliminate badly frayed ends, 


REMOVED 


Another girder goes up to form the 
double-deck Pit River bridge, upstream 
from Shasta dam near Sacramento, Cal. 
Workmen perched on cables at right 
are protected by safety net below. Pro- 
truding wire ends could cause much 
trouble to the workmen here 


as well as to avoid the breaking or 
pulling loose of the rope at its ends, 
one steel company recommends thai 
“as ends approach a point where 
they may be dangerous, cut back to 
good, safe stock.” 

To meet the increased demands 
upon safety organizations brought 
about by intense industrial activity 
and by additions of new personnel, 
eight steel plants report that they 
have stepped up their safety pro- 
gram accordingly. One says, “We 
have had a very large force expan- 
sion from 12,000 to 24,000. We have 
expanded our safety organization 
from four full time safety men to 
fourteen full time safety men at the 
present time.” 

Many users of wire rope contend 
that it is the safest of all flexible 
constructions for lifting and sus- 
pending loads. The experience of the 
steel industry indicates that wire 
rope can be made still safer by 
proper precautions in_ selecting, 
maintaining, and handling rope to 
decrease the risk to those who 
come in direct contact with it. 


Balances Low-Speed 
Units on Own Pedestals 


@ Low-speed machines, such as 
waterwheels and diesel-driven gen- 
erators rotating at as low as 100 
revolutions per minute, may now be 
dynamically balanced on their own 
pedestals by means of a new vibra- 
tion pick-up device developed by 
Westinghouse engineers at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The instrument indicates vibra- 
tions of double amplitude as low as 
0.003-inch at 100 revolutions per 
minute and is used with a standard 
portable balancing unit and conven- 
tional sine-wave generator. It em- 
ploys a device similar to an inverted 
pendulum. The frequency of an or- 
dinary pendulum, operated by grav- 
ity, can be lowered by lengthening 
its arm. Similarly, the natural fre- 
quency of an inverted pendulum can 
be made extremely low by weaken- 
ing the restoring springs so that ii 
is barely stable in a vertical posi- 
tion. 

To permit use of this pickup in 
all directions, the effect of gravity 
has been eliminated by laying the 
pendulum on its side, and the force 
previously supplied by gravity is 
furnished by a toggle-like spring 
mechanism attached to the pendu- 
lum. 
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AUTOMATIC MALLEABLIZING 
PYCee CONTROL 


.- . . . Steps up output 
- - . - improves product 


THE TIME for annealing malle- 
able iron castings in oil-fired pot- 
type furnaces at the Eberhard Mfg. 
Co. Cleveland division of Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., has been re- 
duced 15 to 20 per cent—saving 18 
to 24 hours in a 6-day heat-treating 
cycle. Even more important than 
this substantial increase in output 
and capacity is the assurance of a 
uniformly higher quality product. 

An added value is that fuel is 
consumed with the utmost efficiency 
consistent with overall economy due 
to combustion control incorporated 
in the master control system. All 
this improvement is attributed to 
the entire elimination of manual 
furnace regulation by the applica- 
tion of positive, yet flexible, auto- 
matic heating-cycle control. 

There are ten annealing furnaces 
at the plant, each now equipped 
with its individual control system. 
While the heating cycles vary with 
the character of the furnace, expert 
standardization on specific anneal- 
ing tasks has been affected. Anneal- 
ing a typical batch of castings may 
call for a uniform maximum tem- 
perature of 1720 degrees Fahr. over 
a period of 24 hours. This then is 
followed by soaking at this top 
heat for 30 hours. Then, to the 
minute, the temperature of the fur- 
nace may be lowered rapidly over 
an accurately fixed rate of 4 degrees 
per hour, until in 40 hours every 
part of the furnace and its charge 
is cooled down to 1200 degrees, at 
which instant the furnace doors are 
opened to permit accelerated cool- 
ing prior to the removal of the 
softened castings. 

Each adjustment of -fuel control 
valves and of draft dampers en- 
tailed in following with precision 
such a set thermal cycle is_per- 
formed automatically and at just 

(Please turn to Page 95) 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Instrument panel showing 
five of ten Bristol program control sys- 
tems installed on malleablizing furnaces 
at Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland. IIlus- 
trations courtesy the Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
Fig. 2. (Center)—View of malleablizing 
furnaces at the Eberhard plant, show- 
ing control panels at right and synchro- 
operators on dampers at left 


Fig. 3. (Below)—Diaphragm valves, 
magnet air pilots on oil-air proportion- 
ing valves 
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By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD 


Engineering Consultant 
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Magnetic Pulley 


@ Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 675 
Smith street, Milwaukee, has recent- 
ly introduced a 48-inch diameter 
high intensity magnetic pulley with 
63-inch face width for use as a 
magnetic head pulley of a coal con- 
veyor belt, for the automatic extrac- 
tion of tram iron, to protect crush- 





ers and pulverizers from damage 
from that source. It 4s of high in- 
tensity, serrated, air-cooled design, 
incorporating radial and longitudinal 
ducts to provide maximum air cir- 
culation through the coil area. The 
separator weighs 18,000 pounds, of 
which 5900 pounds represents cop- 
per magnet wire used in winding 
the coils. Coil covers and end rings 
are of bronze. This prevents short 
circuiting of the magnetic lines of 
force, which are thus free to flow 
from pole to pole. 


Water Tank 


@ Universal Paper Products Co., 
823 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
has developed a new mobile water 
tank unit for use in dispensing water 
in a sanitary method, on defense 
construction jobs and in factories. 
Light in weight, it is offered in two 
models—one which can be carried 
on the dispenser’s back, and the 
second designed so it can be car- 
ried on his side. Made of light- 
weight metals, both have adjust- 
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able shoulder straps, a paper cup 
dispenser and standard faucet. A 
large mouth allows quick filling and 
easy cleaning. Also offered is a 
canvas hair-felt lined jacket for the 
tank which serves as_ insulation, 
and as a padding for the carrier’s 
(omfort. 


Socket Wrench Set 


@ Bonney Forge & Tool Works, 
Allentown, Pa., is now offering a 
new No. TD12 socket wrench set 
containing 20 pieces for making 
practically any combination desired. 
It includes a full set of sockets with 
5/16, %, 7/16, %, 9/16, %, 11/16 


and %-inch double hexagon open- 





ings; universal joint; 6, 12 and 17- 
inch extensions; % and 9/16-inch 
crowfoot attachments; 17-inch 
speeder; drag link socket; 8*-inch 
hinge handle; 6-inch cross handle; 
7-inch reversible ratchet and 8-inch 
sliding T. The set comes in a strong 
metal box measuring 18 x 44 x 1% 
inches. 


Mercury Switches 


@ Durakool Inc., 1029 North Main 
street, Elkhart, Ind., announces new 
metal-bodied mercury switches of 
Double-Flow design for use in haz- 
ardous locations or where a great 
deal of vibration is present. Of 
tilting type and requiring little pow- 
er to operate, the new switch tilts 
smoothly. “through open or closed 
positions without any detent spring 
resistance, delay or obstruction. Two 
tails of mercury pulling in opposite 
directions, over a ceramic barrier 
until severed, prevent double contact- 
ing where vibrations exist. When 
closing, two approaching bodies of 
mercury pile up a double thick elec- 


trical conductor. The switch ope- 
rates either as a slow rolling motion 





or equally well on a very high speed 
mechanical snap action. 


Snug-Fitting Goggles 


@ Kimball Safety Products Co., 
7314 Wade Park avenue, Cleveland, 
announces a line of Face-Fitt com- 
position-frame goggles for work- 
men. The goggles have a dropeye 
shape, which suits the contour of 
the eye socket. Available in three 
sizes, they are light in weight, ven- 
tilated top and bottom with more 
than 700 holes. 


Resistors 


@ Sprague Specialties Co., Resistor 
Division, North Adams, Mass., has 
placed on the market small type 
VD individual Koolohms resistors 
designed for making up tapped re- 





sistor sections. They are supplied 
in compact 10 or 15-watt sections 
equipped with ball and recess inter- 
lock feature. This prevents turn- 
ing and automatically connects the 
units electrically in series when 
mounted on a threaded steel rod. 
Overall length of the 10-watt type 
Koolohm is 1% inches and diameter 
is *s-inch. The 15-watt sections are 
1 9/16 inches long by 11/16-inch 
diameter. Sections are wound with 
a 1000 degree Cent. heat-proof mois- 
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ture-proof material permitting lay- 
er-wound construction for higher 
resistance in less space and faster 
heat dissipation. 


Aircraft Drill 


@ Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has introduced a lightweight 
U14FS %-inch Aircraft drill which 
is said to develop approximately 
twice the power of ordinary elec- 
tric drills. Particularly useful for 
operation in limited space or in un- 
usually difficult positions, it is avail- 





able in three different speeds, with 
side switch style handle for either 
continuous or intermittent drilling. 


Surface Plates 


@ Machine Products Corp., 6771 
East MecNichols, Detroit, is offering 
surface plates of improved design, 
which are said to resist deflection 
under load and retain their accuracy 
due to a special ribbing construc- 
tion. The plate is of heat treated 
iron. Sizes range from 10 x 15 to 
48 x 96 inches. These are carried in 
stock. 


Swing Frame Grinding 
And Polishing Machine 


@ Jefferson Machine Tool Co., 
Fourth, Cutter and Sweeney streets, 
Cincinnati, has introduced an im- 
proved No. 101 swing frame grind- 
ing and polishing machine. It is for 
use in grinding or polishing sheets, 
tubing, bars, shapes, etc., too large 
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and unwieldly for the usual stand- 
ard floor lathes. Improvements on 
described 


this machine in STEEL, 








July 1, 1940, p. 70—include heavy 
metal guards at V belts constructed 
to allow sufficient flexibility for 
universal movements and hinged 
wheel guard of heavy sheet metal. 
Powered by a 3-horsepower, alter- 
nating current motor, it will take 
grinding wheels up to 14 x 2% 
inches. 


Grinding Wheel Dresser 


m@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
1032 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIl., an- 
nounces a new abrasive wheel type 
grinding wheel dresser said to give 
a cutting and truing effect almost 
equal to that of a diamond. Unit’s 
cutting wheel is held in a protective 
metal housing which deflects the 





grindings away from the operator. 
The wheel is replaceable when nec- 
essary. Besides general cleaning 


and truing of a grinding wheel, other 
uses include the truing of cut-up 
and uneven sides, dressing out deep 
grooves and out-of-roundness, restor- 
ing out of balance wheels into true 
It can alsu be used to 


rotating ones. 





shape wheels into different forms 
when form grinding is desired. Its 
overall length is 13% inches. 


Straightening Machine 


@ Sutton Engineering Co., Park 
building, Pittsburgh, announces a 
new No. 1 double head straighten- 
ing press which straightens carbon, 
alloy, heat treated steel and non- 
ferrous bars, shapes, pipes, tubes, 
rails, structural sections, etc. in 
sizes up to 6 inches, It also can be 
used as a breakdown unit for re- 
moving excessive hooks and bends 
before passing material through a 
roll straightener. The double head 
of the machine enables two differ- 
ent sections or sizes of work to be 
straightened at the same time. This 
is particularly applicable to the 
straightening of flats, as one side of 
the machine can be set for edge 
straightening and the other side for 
flat straightening. Operating at a 
fast rate through use of a 20-horse- 
power direct or alternating current 
900-revolutions per minute motor, 
the machine provides 28 strokes per 
minute, In and out adjustment of 
resting blocks, which increases or 
decreases 
accomplished 


amount of deflection, is 
through 


large hand- 





wheels on each end of the machine. 
Die blocks are dove-tailed in their 
holders and are easily removed. All 
gears are completely guarded and 
flywheel is enclosed in main driv- 
ing gear. Rollers on each side of 
machine position material during 
straightening operation. 


Shell Marker 


@ Acromark Corp., 251 North Broad 
street, Elizabeth, N. J., has placed 
on the market a new No. 15 shell 
marker adaptable to high produc- 
tion lines. It operates after the prin- 
ciple of a shaper incorporating the 
entire mechanical construction with- 
in its cast iron housing. Shell are 
brought to the machine and are 
hand fed or automatically slid onto 
the ball bearing cradle rolls and 
marked as the slide die holder 
passes over. The heavy slide op- 
erates steadily in a backward and 
forward movement, marking a shell 
at each streke by rotating it. The 
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marking type holder is fixed in an 
adjustable slide block which is ad- 
justed by a hand wheel. Adjust- 
ments for various diameters of shell 





are made by changing the cradle 
rolls, The machine also can be used 
to mark large or small cylindrical 
parts, 


Heading Press 


g@ E. W. Bliss Co., Fifty-third street 
and Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces hydraulic heading presses 
of 1500 and 2000-ton capacity for 
cartridge case heading work. These 
are offered in the mechanical 
knuckle joint type or the hydraulic 
design in tonnages suited for all 
sizes and types of cases. Presses 
are of 4-piece frame construction 
with side housings keyed to crown 
and bed and with the tierods shrunk 
so that the press frame is preload- 
ed. Each press is entirely self-con- 
tained being operated by a 75-horse- 
power motor on the main drive, and 
a 7%-horsepower motor on the ejec-: 
tor drive. The latter which is un- 
der the loading and unloading sta- 
tions is of 38-ton capacity. In ad- 
dition each press is equipped with a 
2-station lower dial pneumatically 
operated and equipped with hydrau- 





lic dash pots to eliminate shock. It 
also is previded with a fully auto- 
matic cycle covering dial, press, punch 
slide and ejector operation. This au- 
tomatic operation may be arranged 
for either one or two pressings per 
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case by a throw of a small selector 
switch. Independent pressure con- 
trol is provided on each individual 
pressing so a light pressure may be 
exerted on the first pressing and a 
heavier pressure on the second or 
any other combination. With this 
automatic cycle only one or two op- 
erators are required depending up- 
on facilities for handling cases. The 
cycle together with the operation of 
the ejector and air hoist has made it 
possible to obtain production of 300 
anti-aircraft cases per hour per 
press, the case being pressed twice 
during the cycle. 


Polishing Lathe 


m Walker-Turner Co. Inc., South 
avenue, Plainfield, N. J., announces 
a new foot-operated speed lathe for 
use in polishing, burring and lapping 
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on ferrous and nonferrous metals 
and plastics. It will chuck rounds, 
tubing and hexagonal shapes up to 2 
inches in diameter. The machine is 
equipped with a 3-phase motor with 
choice of either direct or gear drive. 
A foot pedal controls the motor 
switch and a synchronized brake, 
which brings the spindle to an in- 
stant stop when motor circuit is 
broken. The unit is being offered 
with either Jacobs chuck in % or %- 
inch capacity or a 40-inch 3-jaw uni- 
versal! lathe chuck. Its speed ranges 
from £50 to 7200 revolutions per min- 
ute. 


Tool Box Shelf 


® Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., has introduced a new 
tool box shelf for use on cast-iron 
top benches. It provides a conven- 
ient place for the tool box within 
easy reach of the worker, yet out 











of the way of his work. Being up 
above the bench, the tool box draw- 
ers can be opened without inter- 





ference. The shelf can be attached 


.to any new or old Challenge bench. 


The benches are of iron and steel 
and solidly braced to remain rigid 
under heavy pounding, shocks, and 
pressure. Two full length braces 
under the table, equipped with lev- 
eling screws, assure a level work- 
ing surface. Four regular sizes of 
benches and tops are offered. The 
tool box shelf and a_ semisteel 
drawer, with or without lock, are 
optional. 


Pillow Blocks 


@ Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind., has placed on 'the market new 
Sleevoil precision pillow blocks for 
a wide range of industrial applica- 
tions. Available in plain or water- 
cooled types and in shaft sizes lis 
to 8 inches, they are of the self- 
aligning type with lubrication be- 
ing provided by T section brass oil- 
ing rings. The bearings also are de- 
signed to accommodate an oil gage 
on either of its sides, Drain holes 
are incorporated in each end of the 
bases, and caps are provided with 
an inspection hole and cover. These 
units also are available in either 





expansion or nonexpansion types. 
Expansion blocks have no provi- 
sion for thrust loads but the non- 


expansion bearings are _ supplied 
with two internal split thrust col- 
lars. The water-cooled blocks aré 
identical in design and construction 
as the plain types except for the 
water cooling feature. 
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Cycle Control 


(Concluded from Page 89) 


the critical instant for each tem- 
perature change by a cam driven 
Bristol Pyromaster' time-tempera- 
ture controller. Coincidentally, a 
continuous graph record of furnace 
heats is posted on a Bristol wide- 
strip potentiometer. The contour of 
the control cam, or disk, of the 
governing control instrument is in 
effect the actuating guide for each 
predetermined best heating cycle. 
As the cam rotates at a constant 
speed, it accurately modifies the 
adjustments of burner fuel supply 
and furnace draft in accordance with 
the known heating requirements. 

Expert Furnace Control: All 
the skill acquired in expert malle- 
able iron casting annealing—all the 
practical experience gained by spe- 
cialists in the operation—is incorpo- 
rated in the physical form of the 
control cam, the contour of which 
exactly follows the set time-tem- 
perature sequence known to be pro- 
ductive of the best results. The 
cutting of these cams, while a pre- 
cision task, takes only a few min- 
utes—10 or 15 at most. Once such 
a cam is cut, its use will always 
assure identical furnace operation 
and, for similar furnaces charges, 
like results. 

The furnace conditions as they 
develop per the set program also 
are depicted simultaneously by the 
synchronized postings on the strip 
chart of the potentiometer as this 
instrument records the findings of 
sensitive thermocouples located at 
strategic points in the annealing 
furnace chamber. 

As more or less furnace heat is 
required to maintain temperature 
demands of the annealing cycle, a 
proportional pressure disturbance 
is created in a sensitively balanced 
actuating air line by means of Bris- 
tol magnetic air pilots electrically 
connected to the controller, thus 
setting up balancing loading pres- 
sures on the diaphragms of pneu- 
matic control valves in the fuel-air 
lines to the furnace burners. 

This furnace regulation, conducted 
entirely automatically and with ex- 
treme accuracy, takes place whether 
the required modifications in fur- 
nace temperature are dictated by 
the set heating cycle for which the 
control, or program, cam is _ pro- 
portioned or by other considerations. 
The control includes the automatic 
setting of the proportioning air 
valve so the air supply is at all 
times properly adjusted to the fuel- 
feed requirements at the moment. 
Positioning of the flue dampers is 
done automatically by means of a 
diaphragm actuated drive motor, 
also operated by the controller. The 
thermal changes that occur in the 
furnace by reason of these fuel 


and draft adjustments are shown 
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immediately on the recording chart 
of the potentiometer serving the 
particular furnace. 

Checks and Safety Features: Sen- 
sitive thermocouples are located at 
three locations in each furnace in 
protecting wells that each house 
two independent couples, one of 
which is connected directly to the 
wide-strip potentiometer and _ the 
other to a three-point switch on the 
instrument board serving the fur- 
nace. These latter supplementary 
thermocouples enable the furnace 
operator to connect the controller 
to an independent couple at any 
one of the three furnace positions 
for localized temperature checking 





or for automatic heat control. 

Each furnace also is equipped 
with safety devices for protection 
against possible power failure, loss 
of adequate actuating head in the 
air line to the various pneumatically 
operated diaphragm control valves, 
and the development of dangerous 
furnace temperatures by any cause 
whatever. Should one or another of 
these improbable mishaps occur, 
the oil supply to the furnace burners 
is instantly shut off automatically 
and the burners cannot be relighted 
until the cause of the difficulty has 
been removed—that is, until the 
necessary adjustments and correc: 
tions have been made. 


— MOREY “27” — 


Semi-automatic Lathe 
FOR ROUGH TURNING 4.05 to 7.2 SHELL 


Designed to operate 
at the maximum 
feed and speed that 
the work and tools 
will permit. Cutting 
time is kept to a 
minimum. Loading 
from conveyor belt 
five seconds. 


WRITE, PHONE, OR WIRE 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





MOREY “27” Semi-automatic Lathe tooled for rough 4 
turning, cutting-off, and facing 1£5 M M Shell. Ma- 
chine shown with hydraulic arbor and tailstock in 


loading position. 





CLOSE-UP shows the 
“ar Semi - automatic 
Lathe tooled for rough 
turning, cutting-off, and 
facing Shell. Machine 
shown with rough forg- 
ing, ready to slide on the 


arbor. 
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MOREY MACHINERY CO., INc. 


410 Broome Street 


New York, N.Y. 


























... WITH A BANG. 


Yes, collisions and confusion were a 
daily problem till this California bakery 
adopted Reading Monorails. No sort of 
traffic control had proven entirely satis- 
factory until the racks were hung on 
overhead tracks. 


But then everything smoothed out like 
magic. No more bumps. No more spilled 
loaves of bread. No more mashed pies. 
Aisles were always clear of racks and 
free movement through the plant was 
facilitated. 

Expensive? Not at all. Hangers were 
simply welded to the old racks and old 
wheel assemblies removed. The only 
expense was this operation and the 
low-cost monorail equipment. 


Is this an idea you might use? Why not 
see for yourself how little it would cost? 
Write us the details. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 312 READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 
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The Sedgley Gun 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
function or any other trouble what- 
soever. 

The arrangements whereby the 
gun is transformed into full auto- 
matic from semi-automatic fire are 
simple in the extreme. On the rear 
end of the sear arm there is a small 
plunger with wedge shaped head. 
The front of this wedge is acted 
upon by an eccentrically moving pin 
which presses the wedge shaped 


| head forward for semi-automatic 


fire. This causes the trigger bar to 


| snap past the lip of the wedge at 
| each shot, thus releasing the sear for 
| engagement with the notch in the 


bolt. 
The safety is also quite simple and 


| completely effective. The bolt handle 


engages with the bolt by means of 
a snap spring arrangement which 
permits the operator to push the 
cylindrical end of the pin into a cor- 
responding hole in the _ receiver 
while the bolt is retracted. This pro- 


| vides a simple and completely ef- 


fective lock which cannot be disen- 


| gaged by an accidental blow on the 


knob. The latter must be pulled 
with some force in order to unlock 
the bolt. 


Finds Guns Accurate 


From several quarters reports 
have been heard of the tendency of 
sub-machine guns to “climb” in ac- 
tion. It may be stated that the 
writer, who had never fired a sub- 
machine gun before in his life, found 
little or no difficulty in controlling 
the gun, especially in bursts of three 
or four shots at a time. This would 
appear to be by far the best way to 
operate this gun, except, of course, 
where a “mowing” action on an ad- 
vancing column is desired. Two tar- 
get cards were fired from standing 
position without arm rests at 60-foot 
range. It was easily apparent that a 
human target would have had very 
little chance, indeed, even at the 
author’s inexpert hands. 

A third card was fired with the 
gun set for full automatic operation. 
Only five out of the twenty shots 
struck the card, most of those which 
did not striking below the target 


| rather than above. These first-hand 


evidences may help to dispose of the 
notion that the sub-machine gun is 
completely inaccurate except’ in 
highly skilled hands and at very 


| close range. 


Figs. 3 and 4 show a Sedgley ap- 
plied to a .22-caliber barrel together 
with drum-type magazine and simple 
blow-back bolt operation. This unit 
is applicable to the Browning .30 
and .50-caliber heavy and aircraft 
machine gun to permit the soldier 
to practice at small expense and 
without wearing the barrel of the 
larger gun. These photographs are 
more or less self explanatory. Fig. 


3 shows the attachment lying on 
top of the Browning gun, and Fig. 4 
shows the device in position in the 
gun with the corresponding parts of 
the Browning of course removed. 


Distributes Gage Charts 
For Defense Training 


@A portfolio of 40 educational 
gage charts together with a detailed 
lecture on industrial gaging is be- 
ing distributed for use in college, 
university, vocational and defense 
training class rooms by the Shef- 
field Corp., Dayton, O. 

The charts, a limited number of 
which are available, are entitled 
“Dimensional Control, Theory and 
Industrial Application” and are 
written for the student, giving an 
overall picture of precision gaging 
in modern industry. They include 
numerous basic definitions cover- 
ing such topics as dimension, tol- 
erance, limits, clearance, interfer- 
ence. They embody illustrations of 
different types of gages; an ex- 
planation of unilateral and bilater- 
al tolerances; tables of fits and tol- 
erances; micrometer readings of 
thickness, showing chance varia- 
tion in reading; various application 
of gages, and an explanation of 
selective assembly and interchange- 
ability. 


‘‘Graphitic’’ Steels 


(Continued from Page 82) 


sible to eliminate grinding. 

The physical properties resulting 
from the various heat treatments 
are also adequate for severe service 
requirements. Consequently, the 
hardness and structure of Graph- 
Mo, combined with the free graph- 
ite, are characteristics which have 
given this steel entrance into many 
applications. 

Graph-Tung was evolved when it 
was found desirable to still further 
improve the wear resistance of the 
graphitic steels for cold forming 
metal applications. Additions of 
0.50 per cent molybdenum and 2.60 
to 3.00 per cent tungsten were made 
to the carbon-silicon analysis and 
the silicon content reduced to 0.60 
to 0.70 per cent. Normalized at 1700 
degrees Fahr., and reheated to 1375, 
then cooled at 40 degrees per hour 
to 900 degrees Fahr., the combined 
carbon is 1.10 to 1.20 per cent; hard- 
ness ranges from 229 to 241 brinell, 
with good machining properties. 

Recommended heat treatment of 
Graph-Tung is to water, (or prefer- 
ably brine) quench all solid sections 
from 1450 to 1500 degrees Fahr. 
and light or nonuniform sections 
from 1525 to 1575 degrees Fahr. 
into oil. The resulting hardness 
from the brine or water quench is 
69 to 70 rockwell C and from oil is 
64 to 65 rockwell C. The quenched 
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This 14,000 Ton Hydraulically Operated 
Forging Press was recently completed for the 
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structure is extremely dense and 
wear resistant to the extent that it 
is not readily finished by grinding 
except by the use of the proper 
wheels. 

The deep-hardening properties of 
the carbon-silicon analysis, while 
quite desirable for many applica- 
tions, were found to be not too satis- 
factory for parts subjected to im- 
pact. Therefore steps were taken 
to develop a_ so-called shallow 
hardening grade in this series. This 
was accomplished by using alumi- 
num instead of silicon as a graphi- 
tizer. A combination of 1.50 per 
cent total carbon and 0.20 aluminum 


resulted in a most interesting and 
useful steel—called Graph-Al. It is 
normalized from 1750 degrees Fahr. 
and then reheated to 1430 and cooled 
to 1250 at the rate of about 10 de- 
grees per hour. Combined carbon is 
about 1.25 per cent and the response 
to heat treatment is excellent. 

Heated to 1450/1500 degrees Fahr., 
depending on the section, and 
quenching into brine, the case hard- 
ness is 68 to 69 rockwell C and the 
core from 38 to 40 rockwell C. 

For the manufacture of decidedly 
non-uniform dies or parts of small 
cross-section and comparatively long 
lengths, a good many die steel users 
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mae checker walls. 
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Here are four definite 
advantages you get in 
Brassert Construction 
Hot Blast Stoves: 


1. High blast temperature 
when needed. 


2. Large capacity for heat 
storage. 


3. High thermal efficiency. 


4. Unequalled capacity in a 
given stove shell. 


These advantages are 
assured because Brassert, 
through correct application 
of engineering principles, 
has been able to provide: 
maximum weight and sur- 
face of brick per unit of 
stove volume; heating sur- 
face close to mass of brick; 
air and gas passages close 
to heating surface; 
velocityofairand , 
gas maintained 
uniform and at a 
maximum thru- 
out height of stove. 








prefer an air hardening steel. This 
preference also applies to plants 
that do not wish to install costly 
oil or water quenching equipment. 
The principal objection to the use 
of air-hardening steels has been the 
high temperature necessary for 
hardening and the difficulty in ma- 
chining. The hardening problem has 
been relieved by several tool steel 
manufacturers by producing steels 
that air harden at normal tempera- 
tures, but with little improvement 
in machine ability. For several 
years there has been in develop- 
ment a graphitic analysis that would 
be useful for hot working applica- 
tions, it being assumed that the free 
graphite in the structure would pro- 
mote freedom from galling or seiz- 
ing; because of the lower coeffi- 
cient of friction, the wear would be 
Jess. 


Valuable Data Available 


To the total carbon of 1.50 per 
cent was added 1.25 manganese, 
0.50 molybdenum, 1.75 nickel, 1.50 
silicon, and a trace of chromium. 
This analysis produces an _ air- 
hardening steel, using slightly high- 
er than normal heat-treatment tem- 
peratures, such as 1550 and 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. Designated Graph- 
M.N.S., this grade is normalized 
from 1750 degrees Fahr. and re- 
heated to 1430, cooled to 1250, at 
10 degrees per hour, and then at 
the furnace rate to 900 degrees Fahr. 
The resulting hardness is 228 to 241 
brinell, with good machining proper- 
ties. For hardening, it is heated to 
1650 degrees Fahr., air cooled, and 
then reheated to 1550 degrees Fahr. 
and air cooled. Hardness then is 
63 to 64 rockwell C. 

During the past several years a 
large number of heats have been 
made by adding to the carbon sili- 
con analysis such alloys as alumi- 
num, beryllium, cobalt, cerium, 
nickel, chromium, titanium, molyb- 
denum in larger percentages, zir- 
conium and vanadium with interest- 
ing results. Consequently, there is 
available a considerable amount of 
extremely valuable data which can 
be used for revision of any of the 
present grades of graphitic steel 
now available, or for the production 
of new grades for special purposes. 
Photomicrographs illustrate in de- 
tail the reasons why the Timken 
graphitic steels perform so well in 
service. Plainly visible are the well 
distributed, wear resisting carbide 
points, (white) firmly imbedded in 
a high strength matrix. Just as 
visible are the numberless small re- 
ceptacles (black) for the lubricant. 
The combination of the two in work- 
ing surfaces accounts for the re- 
markable service life of articles 
made from these steels. 

A subsequent article will relate 
some of the most important appli- 
cations of these steels. 
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Steel Output Faces 


Cut from Coal Strike 


Blast furnaces already being shut down. 
Scrap shortage continues limiting factor. 


Iron ore consumption sets new record 


@ WHILE short scrap supply continues a large factor 
in steel production emphasis has shifted temporarily to 
coke, interruption of cecal mining at captive mines and 
sympathetic strikes at commercial mines threatening 
reduction in pig iron output. Already numerous blast 
furnaces are being banked or blown out and if the stop- 
page continues many days others will be forced down. 
Efforts have been made to increase coal and coke in- 
ventory over the past few weeks but in general supply 
is not sufficient to span a prolonged period of mine 
idleness, 


With the scrap shortage growing more acute and 
pig iron supply curtailed by blast furnace idleness a 
major cut in steel output seems certain within a few 
days. In some instances blast furnaces have only a 
few days’ supply of coke, while others have sufficient 
for two weeks or more. Mills dependent on captive 
mines will feel the impact of the strike most severely, 
while those buying coke from commercial mines will 
be in better position. 


Production last week dropped 1% points to 95% 
per cent from these causes and will go lower this week 
unless the coal strike is settled immediately. Only 
Cincinnati showed a gain, 3% points, to 91% per cent. 
Youngstown dropped 6 points to 88 per cent; Chicago 
1 point to 101% per cent; Cleveland 2% points to 92 
per cent and Wheeling 9 points to 82 per cent. Un- 
changed rates were maintained as follows: St. Louis, 
98 per cent; Detroit, 96; Buffalo, 79; Birmingham, 90; 
New England, 92; Pittsburgh, 99; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 91. 

Tapering of automobile production is limiting output 
of scrap at Detroit, steelmakers there already on short 
supply. Approach of cold weather, always a deterrent 
to collections, also is making the scrap position less 
secure. 


With production only three days last week automo- 
bile output was 76,820 units, a decrease of 16,170 from 
the 92,990 the preceding week. In the corresponding 
week last year production was 102,340 cars. Auto 
production is being curtailed to meet the quota estab- 
lished by OPM and the industry will be practically 
shut down shortly after the beginning of December. 
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Demand 


PruceS. 


Ceilings not changed. 


Production 


cent. 





Cause of increasing demand for shipbuilding plates 
is found in the fact that private shipyards building steel 
ships have increased from 21 to 65 since the begin- 
ning of the emergency, shipways 300 feet in length 
from 83 to 383 and workers from 65,000 to 250,000, as 
shown by a survey of the National Council of American 
Shipbuilders. That mills have been supplying ship 
steel as needed is shown by reduction of time required 
for completion of vessels, several months being cut 
from former schedules. 

October consumption of Lake Superior iron ore set 
a new record at 6,612,186 gross tons, topping the Au- 
gust figure of 6,534,424 tons. Cumulative consumption 
to Nov. 1 this year was 62,772,674 tons, compared with 
50,280,269 tons in the same period last year. Ore at 
furnaces and on Lake Erie docks Nov. 1 totaled 43,- 
945,751 tons, compared with 41,125,450 tons a year ago. 


Steel exports continue to rise, shipments, aside from 
scrap, totaling 641,094 gross tons in September, com- 
pared with 617,477 tons in August. Total exports, ex- 
cept scrap, for nine months totaled 4,753,255 tons, com- 
pared with 5,487,012 tons in first nine months last year. 


Current steel bookings are down from October, in 
some cases as much as 15 per cent during first half 
of November, although the total for the year to date 
is substantially higher than for 1940. In the case of 
some mills orders last week were only about 50 per cent 
of preceding weeks. Practically no steel is being 
booked for non-defense use with future delivery. Or- 
der M-21 by OPM has brought this about. This is 
speeding the changeover to defense work by all con- 
sumers having such contracts. 

Slight increase in consumer inventory is appearing 
here and there, the cause not being clear. It is at- 
tributed to smaller production of civilian items as short- 
ages occur in some other materials, while defense sub- 
contracts are not yet fully under way.. When the lat- 
ter is fully developed these accumulations, not large in 
any case, will disappear promptly. 

Composite prices are unchanged, held steady by ceil- 
ings imposed by government agencies, as follows: Fin- 
ished steel, $56.73; semifinished steel, $36.00; steelmak- 
ing pig iron, $23.05; steelmaking scrap, $19.17. 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID 





Non-defense inquiry lighter. 


Down 1% points to 95 




















































COMPOSITE 


Nov. 22 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 


Steelmaking ~Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
$56.73 $56.73 
36.00 36.00 
23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1941 Aug., 1941 Nov., 1940 Nov., 1936 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $53.36 
36.00 36.00 36.00 34.40 
23.05 23.05 22.05 18.63 
19.17 19.17 20.80 16.50 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


ard and line pipe. 
rods. 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 


Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


sos ° Nov. 22, Oct. Aug. Nov. . Nov. 22, Oct. Aug. Nov. 

Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15c¢ 2.15c 2.15¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 

Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Rs SS a et 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 

Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 

Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 

Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 

Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 

Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............ 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 

Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 24.19 24.19 2419 23.17 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 

Sheets. ‘cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 

Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 : E ’ 

Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 

wire nails. Pittsburgh . 255 255 255 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75: 19.75 

oe : ; Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 20.25 
Rails for rolling, Chicago....... 22.25 22.25 22.25 24.55 
«ge . ° ies ») 2 i—4 ‘ 

Semifinished Material pen A Ae: ‘CRICANS 35% 20.00 18.75 18.75 18.25 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens. . $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 

Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 7.25 7.25 7.25 5.78 

Wire rods No. 5 to s-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.2 12.25 31.70 

STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 
Sh t Stri copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor . 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢c Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95¢ 
eects, p 4.60c. Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ Commodity C.R. Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets seis 6.15c 6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 65 . T.4aSe.. 7.80ce tons and over......... 2.95¢ 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, Sa ae 7.65c 8.40c Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10 gage, FR re 8.45c 9.20c Somer bhai wb ods 3.05¢ 
RO Fein a 5% cane 2.10¢ ME Ge od. Gis u\e4 sco bg 2.75¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. . 3.10¢ 

Granite City base ....... 2.20c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Detroit, del. re BOC: "PREIBC: DOVER xsi csecnss 3.40c Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pacific ports ............ 2.65¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- base; add 20 cents for 

Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and Worcester, 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and cD POON kn occ es 2.80¢ 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- SN uk Solve ties | a'n 6 pak 3.35¢ ESSE ee re MR MEF 910c SiatS Catton .......... 4.30c 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Granite City, base....... 3.45c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20c -76-1.00 Carbon .......... 6.15¢ 

_ dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports h 4.00¢c Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25¢ Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 

Granite City, base..... 3.15¢ : POMNG GORE 5b is cess 2.75¢ ° 

Detroit, ae Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Tin, Terne Plate 

Other Mich. pts., del. ... 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Tin Plat 

Pacific ports pretee burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- «Newt ge 

Base Ports’ City bon and less 2.80 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 Fi ME asetlmagey dcipig “SUC 100-lb. base box....... $5.00 

: “ eld gr.. 3.20c 3.95c 3.30c Chicago, base ........... 2.90c 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Bir Armat 355 4.30 365¢ W b Granite City ... ; $5.10 
mingham, Buffalo, El 9 ie 408¢ ame ee het 1 BBO cee eeenes 3.00¢ Pacific ports, f.o.b. .. $5.75 % 
Youngstown, Sparrows ect. .... 40e .80¢ .15¢ ee 2.90¢c Tin Mill Black Plate 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c > Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Granite City, base....... 3.60c Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 

Pacific ports 4.05¢ Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Gritie Caer <5 sks 285. 3.15¢ 

Corrugated Galv. Sheets TYPE BARS PLATES SHEETS ature Si. Pacific ports, boxed ....4.27%c¢ 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, | “Ee 27.00¢ 34.00¢ 21.50¢ 28.00¢ Long Ternes 
Birmingham, Buffalo, ee 26.00 29, .00 27.00 33.00 Pittsburgh, Gary No, 24 
Youngstown, Sparrows 304 eae 6 25.00 29. 36.00 23.50 30.00 mtiaweorted: Ass. is ks 3.80¢c 
Point, Middletown, 29 a one pee oy nae sinh isd Pacific Ports ............ 4.55¢ 
gage, per square ...... Sue wee 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 

Granite City ............ 8.88e 310 49.00 53-00 53.00 43.75 56.00 ee — Gary, a. 

8 NR eae 3.73¢ . F \ g i! Aes 30 
or ae 312 36.00 40.00 49.00 an roe Granite City ............ $4.40 
Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 Roofing Ternes 

16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 Pittsburgh base per package 

403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 

per steel 3.60c, copper iron 410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 coating LC 

3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. = ae} gd AR ey apg 8-1b $12.00 25-lb $16.00 
Ca eben: tent tain Sor Bay on aS be 4 a2 ig .. 14,00 30-lb.... 17.25 
et tiie oo ee ee ee eR BR 

‘ity, co r ste .70¢, Be ditty ebeeic a . : . ’ 

yon a al 4.00¢, gone OS ik... MOLEC. eee 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 

4.05¢. = tenes ee rr as oop ed Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, ~ *Includes annealing and pickling. Cleveland, Birmingham, 

STEEL 
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Youngstown 
Coatesville, Sparrows 


Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
+. , 2A SAAR 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢c 

Steel Floor Plates 
REN ack eae baw oc 
SS Reena ee eer 3.35¢ 
EE i's 5s Wages owes 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 

Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 

eee ey ee 2.10¢c 
Be Doms: Gel... wc... 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75¢c 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
tons one size .......... 2.15¢ 
BURRS: 5 Cet decalcas 2.25c 
Weer WOT Mel ok. es 2.42c 
TUE, BESO. eS 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
PATININBOAM «6.06085. 2.59¢c 
Pee; Pere, GOCK .......% 2.8N¢c 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25¢ 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
OF a bccn wis <kiw's's sei’ 2.15¢ 
Peres MRS aS ses sence 2.25¢ 
Brew YOrk, Gel. ....cscesee 2.49¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47c 
Gut ports, dock ........ 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


Se BAN... sso ees eas es 2.70c 
BNOED Sa akacang hs Gare atnns chi 2.80c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Dift S.A.E. Diff 
a O25.  Bi00..... 0.70 
2100. . O10 Beavis. 1.35 
- i a | Se 3.80 
wooe..... 255 S3@0.... 3.20 
S200 15-25:Mo. .......... GS 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 
RS rhe oY Share! nb unlbce 1.20 
eS: St to a 0.45 
Ree Be Bate 6 owes 0.15 
Ce ee ee 1.20 
Gig0 Sor. fats :........5. O@ 
NS oa a inn ginid etre 4: ise 0.85 
ee re 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
tae RS?) ge a a 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 


20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65¢ 
oe | Se are er ae 2.70c 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 


Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
a. Saar See seve Oauc 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 
grinding, polishing ex- 


a ee ara 2.65c 
DNS 6. ea ik ook Maun amb 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 

rows Point, Buffalo, 

Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Guilt. porta; dock ....... 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 

Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
7 SS oe er 2.25¢c 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80c 
TO GR iii cee es 2.25c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 
Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt . 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 

a eee 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 

Standard and cement 
coated wire nails ..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 


Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire .... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40c 
Woven wire fencing (base 
a 67 
Single loop. bale _ ties, 
(base C. L. column) .. 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
NS ote oe ak 56 i 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.60¢c 
gh. gion eee 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 
LG iN, a Ae a 3.50¢c 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. .......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 


$40.00 


Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢ 

Do., heat treated ..... 5.00¢c 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Chicago, Birmingham... 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ......... 2.15¢ 

Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller.....65% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 
ree 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long 
eae Ot Sie Sanus te <5 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 


Step bolts ... BL ee 56 off 
yl eS a a 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 


%-inch and less. 62 64 
fe-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .....60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ....68 off 


Headless, %-in., larger . .55 off 
No. 10, smaller ..........60 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
ham. 
Structural ie 
v-inch and under 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
marrs. ica... $3.50 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb. 


Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 


car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 


Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 : 67.00 
18.00 4 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
seg 4 2 8 54.60 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 


Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1% ”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
za OD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 Re 
2%”O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0O.D 12 17.54 29.00 
BS” xs. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4° OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
a” Gd: 9 44.25 73.93 
eo xD. 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
2°: 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
= rE 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a6 6G. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4" OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
a EX 9 46.87 54.01 
gg a A 7 71.96 82.93 
Welded Iron, Steel, 
Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In BIk. Galv. 
y 63% 51 
ee ee re ee 66% 55 
1—3 68 % 57 
Iron 
% 30 10 
1—1% 34 16 
ME ag 38 18% 
2 ee ee 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 3, We ee 49% 
2%—3 ......... 64 52% 
ES eee 54% 
7 IE es ess se tincen 52% 





Iron 
2 dhe colar ae cae 12 
2%—3% ........ S3lL% 14% 
4 she 0d co) 18 
4G. cc cic Se 17 
9—12 Te ee er 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld.. —— | 
ae ee ad inno ne. .. ao 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 66 
3% to C, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and &, lap weld . 7 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in.. Chicago .. . 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in , A 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth Ba 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Burf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over sy to #4-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.9U0c 
Shell Steel 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch as cdi wcalias ace 6. Ca 
12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. . 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. .. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Lowis, del. ..... 12.02 


Birmingham, ovens. 8.50 


Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. . 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 


Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) Ly : 14.75 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ... 7.00c 
Per ton. bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
7 q St, Lowis,. northenm. ox. 54%... 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 


... 2450 2450 24.00 





2.25 sil. Gross tons. 
pacha No.2 Malle Besse- ‘St. Louis from Birmingham...... 00 ..... MAE aih. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer PM tedngig- 4 — BOURAIRGNE 3 esses as eset 26.63 26.63 bee 27.13 
Methichem, Pa. 2.....<.-....s05 $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 x pip naman cis Miko 
3i j h , Ala.§ » pre. a's 5 ae Ms 19.38 25.00 4 
emerge x ee apes 25.50 eae 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
RR a Se atc. . 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Chicago... 2.6.6... sees eee s+s+ 24.00 24,00 23,50 24.50 Gray Forge Chareeal 
Cleveland .... --+++ 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
Detroit ....... 2... eeeeeeeeee +s 24.00 24,00 23.50 24.50 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
EMNEER « nccccce ear | 24.50 . bees 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
ae ‘ oo ale, 6 orp ee 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass. ng aes . 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Silvery 
Granite City, Til, .............. 24400 2400 2350 . 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
BOBERIIOT, SPe cece cis veicess s, Mee” wae RES “sue. cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa. ............. 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
> « 
Snarpeniie, Pa “ypa00- 24100- 23°50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
‘ — ils 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
on Rd 24. : plus $1 a ton. 
Spar ‘ Terre er 24.50 re 
ane! aa nae nays Seer. f aren 25.50 24.50 26.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
Toledo, Oo. eer ive 9400 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed ty cents per 0.50°per cent manganese in excess of 1 
Youngstown, O. ...............[24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- per cent. 
24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
en Fw ae EE ° Ladle Brick 
§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories (Pa.. O.. W. Va., Mo.) 
eulinae cemnvie Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press ..0..0....0... $31.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: a. ea pe Oi 9.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 eo sesieuaein 
Baltimore from Birmingham}{.... 25.61 ..... 25.11... Super Quality - . pvenimege . 
Boston from Birmingham?...... ee Pe Biwi: i er + eee $64.60 yee “4 ‘. * an 
Boston from Everett, Mass. .... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality Dcaretin Minute eat 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... 51.30 ; > ay ash., — 
Brooklyn, N. on from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 ‘'e ke Alabama, Georgia PrP a 51.30 eel u eal i) 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 New eee ose 56.00 et ton, Dags ........ : 
Chicago from Birmingham..... $24.22 woes oe cies Baveid Quilty Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from pmemerttye | ae tage 25.11 a esi Pa. ti. Ky. 40 aio. 46.35 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birmingham}... 24.06 sees SON sneee G eo pia Al “a ve Mtg 38.00 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham}... 24.12 ake 23.12 “a eorgia, abama ..... : Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 ss A oy a ee 4200 Gnem bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, First quality .......... 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
cl!) Ge ee 27.19 27.19 ee . Intermediate 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham? 26.15 a ‘ tints = Ee ile ee oa - 
Newark. N. J., from Bethlehem... 26.53 27.03 ei 23 Second quality ........ 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 Re 24.96 ess Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 ne Ai heen oc te oS $39.85 pd., tide. net ton....nominal 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South 


Sides, 69e; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick 





Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 

















Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania ......... $51.30 DIR OPMEE eS. ate ees as $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 re Naas 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ..... S130 WO. QR TMD .n se hoses. 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots 14.25c¢ Carloads Ton lots Less ton lots 1.25 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d. $120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% weTee we. $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 pound: Less Unitage cw 1.50 1.75 ton lots per lb. contained 
Carlots, f.o.b. So. f’ces. 145.00 Car Ton Less 200 75% ; 135.00 151.00 Ti 1.35 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for loads’ lots ton Ibs. ee 2 1.80 2.00 Less-ton lots - : 1.40 
less ton, $18 for less than ate. Ci. sao 20.75 21.00 _. ae 170.00 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 
200-Ib. lots yay rol <a 21.75 co 4 agg yd me aan +a tae Fer-o-Carbon-Titanium, 15- 
sie 14 . * +e" ee < ae.f0 20. DU-90 Yo cee -20C ao 20% Titanium, 
Beret ton OSS ag op 0-10% C. 22.50 23.25 23.75 24.00 (Above for contracts; spot 6-8% C  35%C 
oe ss Spot is 4c higher. %c higher) Carlots, contract, f.0.b. Ni- 
Manganese Briquets, Contract Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, Silicon Metal, Spot %4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloads, bulk freight al- per Ib. contained molyb- higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
lowed, per lb 5.50c denum, f.o.b. furnace .. 95.00c tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
Packed 5.75¢ Oa ae : Carlots ........ 14.50c 13.00¢ Baltimore and St. Louis 
Ton lots 6.00e Calcium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots .. ... 15.00c 13.50¢ $142.50 $157.50 
Less-ton lots 6 25¢ 40-45% Mo., per lb. von- Less-ton lots .. 15.25¢ 13.75c Ferrovanadium, 35-40%, con- 
Less 200-lb. lots 6.50¢ tracts, f.o.b producers Less 200 Ibs. .. 15.50c 14.00° tract per pound contained 
Spot 4c higher. plant -. 80.00€ Siticon Briquets, Contract vanadium $2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
Manganese Electro, 99.9-+4-%, Molybdic Oxide Briquets, “8- carloads, bulk freight al- (Spot 10c higher) 
less car lots 42.00¢ 52% Mo. per Ib. contained, ere) Pet COR ks. ce. $74.50 Vanadium Pentoxide, Per Ib. 
Chromium Metal, per lb. con- f.0.b. producers plant - 80.00e Packed titeeeeeeeeerees 80.50 contained, contracts $1.10 
tained chromium Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and = pee iy ” SSpaaiaes a Do., spot sates 3:15 
. — 1 ‘ " ‘ . »s ~ ess-ton Iots, er . > . 4, : — 
> os . ontract »P rt 20 Ib. mo. contained cans) I 3 200-lb. 1 ° am 4 4 a. Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, car- 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00c 85.00c 53-63 mo. per lb. contained weSS < ». lots... tee 200 pinta esha ‘ : e109 5 
mn © o Spot %c highe less to loads, contract, bulk $102.50 
88% Cr. ton lots.. 79.00c 84.00c f.o.b. producers’ plants 80.00c as 3 = hem nen on be oa “ Packed ... 107.50 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Molybdenum Powder, 99%, nae Ble mh ee ae Ton lots r 108.00 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, per f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. . Less ton lots 112.50 
ib. contained Cb on con- in 200-lb. kegs $2.60 Silicomanganese, a i 22 Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract $2.25 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 2.75 Carbon ... 14% 24% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots 2.30 Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 pa eer t) $128.00 $118.00 bulk or package, per Ib. 
: . sher contrac .. $128. $118. ‘ , , 
(Spot 10c higher) Ferrophosphorus, 17-19%, Ton tate alloy Je 14.00¢ 
: , tear a RE on Lots Do., ton lots arr 15.00c 
Chromium Briquets, per lb., gross ton carloads, f.o.b. aaa =, an = 4 
ei or ; (contract) ; 140.50 130.50 Do., less-ton lots 16.00c 
freight allowed sellers’ works, $3 unilage, Freight allowed spot $5 Sank: ah Ak Wah : . 
Contract Spot freight equalized with above contract = Spot is %4-cent higher 
Carlots 8.25c 8.50c Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% , Alsifer, Per lb., f.o.b. Ni- 
Packed 8.50c 8.75c phos. Ferrotungsten, (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots 8.75c 9.00¢ Contract ; $58.50 nominal) Carlots, per Ib. : Contract Spot 
Less-ton lots 9.000 9. 25c Spot Y 62.25 contained tungsten ....... $1.90 Carlots a, 7.50¢ 8.00c 
Less 200 lbs 9. 25¢ 9. 50 23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, Ton lots i .. 8.00¢c 8.50c 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per Simanal, Per lb. of alloy, 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos. Se cent, per pound, depending = contracts, freight allowed 
pound contained (chrome) Contract 75.00 upon quantity ........ .$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
Carloads 13.00c Spot ... --- 80.00 Perrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 
Ton lots 13.75ce Ferrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per tb. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Less-ton lots 14.00¢ freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots ....... $1.23 10.50¢ 11.00¢ 11.50c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE 


STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 


Soft ¥%-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
RN essa 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
ls i as 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
rere, Va. 2.5... 4,00 4.10 ne 8 4.05 4.05 
EN 2, 6 bee wares $3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Paeeeeuren «2.6.5... 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
oS ae 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
ara 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
CPMCINMAL oo. evs 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
NSS eS Gee 2 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twa Cites... STS 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
ere 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
pmmees City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
EN ab Wis aces 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
WPI oss so een 4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Zoe, CRIB. 2 <a is 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
Eee 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


ee ee 4.28 1.73 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 cae 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Peereenere. ...45es 4.45 a ae a ee pest 
TUOTEOIR, WOE. v5 o's. ie 

ee 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
PICtSOUTEM «. 2. .0.: 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland .....+5... 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
Sa e 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
SIINAAUL ©. os teas 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
ROUND anv vos ves 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
8 ee se 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 T.18 
Se SER Shahi’ aicte, v9.0 >, | ace 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
a oe 6.45 ; 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 


Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U.K. Ports 
£ 


sd 

Merchant bars, 3-inch and over...........-..cccceees $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re- ee 3.60c 20 00 
Structural Shapes ss... ssc cssscieeveveceseceesnsoee 2.95c 15 10 0 
IIS Cai 5, diet ote ws a wale dy nd 6) ale ¥ dlp ween oS as 2.90c 16 26 
UREA Ce teen sc cada eins weae 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sneets, black, 24 @age. 6.66.56... UAL St ola nls: ae 4.00c ae 0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............. $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
£4 4 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00........ J Sesser 6 8 O(a) 
ES a ee arc are De ene 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
WMA CORA, T.Oit: OUBUE 5 5 6A 5 ce sicrc ake CROs oo bole 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49:37 32.3 0 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per vard, 500-ton lots & over... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
ail wk sc hicmuls Cla ana eae ak % sdk wre « sca 3's 2.77¢ 15 8 OTF 
NS EE EE AS Sane ee ere a ae 2.91lc 16 3 OTT 
SUI 2 a FE 50.1S Day Sis. a Gini. ater gen Rima ees 3.06c 17 O 6tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over...... 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage. corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
Oy MIT geek oy is &.ocy Hive. « el De CLES + S'Sr0me 4.28 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot- i Geek ee. ok e 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. tfRebate 


5s on certain conditions. 


November 24, 1941 





Sheets Cold ~——Cold Drawn Bars— 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No, 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 

5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 Tan 

5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 

5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 wah 5.05 a 4.05 Soar aap 
5.45 3.85 ray 5.40 nea 4.15 

5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.00 3.35 peoee 4.65 eh 3.65 8.40 6.75 

5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 

5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 bes 5.01 . 3.97 vw ea 

5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 

5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 aa 5.00 ee. 4.30 “# ieee 

5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 : 4.42 

5.96 4.35 6.00 4.56 

5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 

6.09 4.19 5.79 4.69 

5.93 3.45 4.75 4.43 

5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.20 oe 5.25 7.15 

6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 mad $ 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Fioor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 00-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No, African 
Ores “ee Selena 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd $24.00 


Gross ton, 51% % - 
Brazil iren ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord 7.50c 
a Low phos, (.02 

Old range bessemer . $4.75 

: x max.) 8.00c 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 445 
. 5 a y > ‘ iT 
High phosphorus . 435 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer ; 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian 


48% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 


‘o > > 2 
Cents. unit, del. EB. Pa. Including war risk but. not 


Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
. c . 


56-63°, contract 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
: : Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ka om : = 
‘ Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
ports =e oe 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
- ; Molybdenum 


sae : Nom. Sulphide conc., lb., 
N. African low phase. Nom. Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 102 


Pressure for sheet tonnage has 
eased materially in the experience 
of some producers, although more 
business is offered than can be 
taken. Buyers with defense work 
apparently are getting as much as 
they need, or know the reasons 
why not. Consumers without de- 
fense work seem to have concluded 
they can not obtain more without 
priority. Expectation of broad allo- 
cations instead of the present pri- 
ority system is also a factor tend- 
ing to restrict efforts to place more 
tonnage on mill books. 

Sheets for automobile manufac- 
ture have been adequate for the 
number of assemblies permitted un- 
der OPM regulations. Reduced ship- 
ments to household equipment man- 
facturers are showing effects more 
prominently as consumer inven- 
tories are reduced. Full force of 
these curtailments are expected 
soon after the first of the year. 

A substantial tonnage of hot 
sheets has been allocated among 
10 producers for shipment to Eng- 
land over the remainder of this 
year. This and various other de- 
mands, especially from drum mak- 
ers, who recently have received an 
A-4 rating, are further tightening 
hot sheet deliveries. In _ general, 
shipments on cold sheets are not 
as extended as on hot, with a re- 
sult that drum makers are order- 
ing in a certain amount of cold 
tonnage. Galvanized sheet deliveries 
vary with the different producers, 
with zinc now less of a factor than 
steel in most instances. Where the 
latter is not too much of a factor 
some fairly good deliveries can be 
obtained. Some sellers. in fact, can 
offer January shipments on limited 
tonnages of priority business. 

Cold strip producers are sold to 
August, 1942, on the overall basis, 
with about half on low prioritv or 
unrated. Incoming strip tonnage is 
somewhat below shipments and 
some backlogs are being reduced 
slightly. Ratio of defense orders 
for strip are on the increase. 

Three shops in New Fngland are 
distributing 1300 tons of cold strip 
for the last lot of rebid cartridge 
clips. Substitution of strip steel 
for copper and brass where possi- 
ble is an increasing factor in in- 
quiry and buying. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has shut 
down its Seneca division at Blas- 
dell, N. Y.. as its product is not 
suited to defense needs and semi- 
finished steel for civilian products 
is not available. Defense material 
is beine produced on the continu- 
ous strip mill at Lackawanna 
works, 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 102 


Plate deliveries on orders without 
priority have almost disappeared, 
an occasional car or mixed carload 
being an exception. Small tonnage 
is left after allocations and high pri- 
orities are filled, especially in wider 
plates. 

More tonnage is going to ship- 


November 24, 1941 
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EQUIPPED 


with a 









SAFETY LIMIT STOP 


Here's the SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE men appreciate 


N THE operation of overhead cranes, the 

Youngstown Safety Limit Stop is as im- 
portant as a safety valve to a boiler. Thou- 
sands of installations testify to its value in 
protecting life and property. 


It not only eliminates overhoisting acci- 
dents but removes the mental hazard of an 








accident, resulting in notably better work 
by the operator. Entirely automatic, the Limit Stop resets as 


the hook is lowered out of the danger zone. 


Contributing also to more efficient operation is full magnetic 
control . . . consisting of small, compact master switches which 
are easy to operate and can be conveniently grouped within 


easy reach. 


Only a small part of the cost of the crane, these products 
by giving the safety and convenience men appreciate, are 
often an important factor in improving personnel relations. 


Ask for complete details about EC&M Crane Control Equipment. 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Lich for this Thade Mesh whan you bay — 
it when you order | 
MOTOR CONTROLS * BRAKES = LIMIT STOPS «MAGNETS | 
























yards, such supplies being kept well 
up to the needs of these consumers. 
Builders of heavy equipment, while 
usually covered by fairly high rat- 
ings, are held up by uncertain de- 
liveries on some sizes and widths, 
some direct appeals to OPM being 
made on this score. Considerable 
large tank fabrication is held up by 
inability to obtain preferences that 
would assure nearby delivery. 
Heads and flanged and_ dished 
work are delayed frequently by in- 
sufficient plate supply. 

While plate mill schedules for 
November were checked by OPM 
down to virtually the last detail, 
thus reflecting a further refine- 
ment in system of allocation in this 
product, producers are still receiv- 


ing rush instructions from Wash- 
ington which alter schedules, as 
originally approved. Perhaps the 
most pronounced trend in this re- 
spect has been the diversion of an 
increasing proportion of plates to 
shipyards, with indications that rail- 
roads and railroad equipment build- 
ers will get somewhat less than 
last month, 

Flow of plates through second- 
ary market channels is apparently 
on the increase rather than declin- 
ing. It is an accepted fact that 
some metal brokers have been able 
to gain acceptance of plate orders 
in return for diversion of. scrap to 
the mill supplying the piates. These 
transactions are on a warehouse 
basis, the broker acting as a ware- 
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3 Milli¢h 100-Pound Bombs 
could have i is ade of the steel RODINE saved! 


Steel is vital to|National Defense 
. steel and nipre' steel! Rodine 
saved steel enoggh\ last year to 
have made 3,000,000 ane-hundred- 
pound bombs . . }ste§l otherwise 
lost by acid attack & pickling 
baths. This amazing rec@rd of steel 
conservation was mada) possible 
by the unique qualities < 
—saving acid, labor, time 
ing brittleness, bliste ir ; 
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sion; eliminating formation and 
escape of fumes. American Chem- 
ical Paint Company specializes in 
chemicals to save steel... has 
adequate stocks on hand to meet 
your needs. ACP’s 20 years’ ex- 
perience is helping to solve the 
production problems of America. 
Rodine—and other ACP products 
—may be your solution. Write for 
Bulletin No. 13. 


RODINE 
Sa ved | 
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DETROIT, MICH, 6339 Palmer Ave, E 
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house and supplying warehouse 
priority ratings. 

Tonnage in some instances has 
assumed major proportions. The 
total is small when compared to 
total plate production, but is sub- 
stantial when compared to tonnage 
available through regular  ware- 
house channels. In some cases this 
plate is being sold at prices above 
warehouse levels, no ceiling having 
been set for these transactions. 

Another source of some plate 
tonnage is from stocks originally 
sold to French interests and since 
taken over by sellers here. Orig- 
inally this tonnage was to have 
been exported, and_ substantial 
amounts have been sold in the ex- 
port market, but now domestic 
buyers are taking over the balance, 
much of which is available to non- 
defense buyers. 


PLATES CONTRACTS PLACED 

800 tons, three gasoline tanks for Porto 
Rico, through McCloskey & Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

785 tons, chromium-molybdenum §s steel 
plates, 1 x 53 x 104-inches, Rock Is- 
land, Ill., arsenal, to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., 4.94c per pound, 4.75c, 
basing point. 

539 tons, for seven 13,500-barrel tanks for 
defense work, various Pacific points, to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco; also 231 tons shapes for same 
projects. 

100 tons, standpipes, air base, Presque 
Isle, Me., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, $36,500. 

100 tons or more, tanks, air corps, to 
Sharpsville Steel Fabricators, Sharps- 
ville, Pa., $955,200. 

PLATES CONTRACTS PENDING 

900 tons, pressure vessels for Standard 
Oil Co., Richmond, Calif.; bids being 
taken. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 103 


Insufficient supply of semifin- 
ished steel for wire mills has cut 
into production, most marked in 
specialties. This has been as large 
as 15 per cent in some cases. Or- 
ders are in smaller volume than 
last month and shipments are great- 
er than bookings at the moment. 
Some reduction of backlogs is the 
result. 

Automotive demand is markedly 
short but the lag is made up in 
other directions. Inquiry is sub- 
stantial for high grade spring wire. 
Orders for various types of cable, 
rope and signal corps wire are be- 
ing placed direct by various govern- 
ment departments. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 103 

Cast pipe deliveries are limited 
by supply of raw materials, scrap 
and pig iron, which are irregular. 
An eastern foundry is obtaining 
larger pig iron supply under allo- 
cations. Export demand has slack- 
ened but utilities are placing fair 
tonnages under A-10 or higher pri- 
orities, for specified work. 

New York City will ask bids 
about Dec. 13 on 10,700 tons of pipe 
and 1350 tons of fittings. 

An Alabama pipe manufacturer 
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has halted production of centrifu- 

gal pipe because of gas shortage 

occasioned by strike of by-product 
coke workers of Woodward Iron 

Co. 

CAST PIPE PLACED 

225 tons, 12-inch, Fort Benning, Ga., to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

100 tons, air ferrying command, Long 
Beach, Calif., to Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 

26 tons, 10-inch for Fort Lewis, Wash.; 
bids called Nov. 14 cancelled; no date 
set for new call. 

575 tons, 4 to 10-inch and accessories, 
for Orting, Wash.; bids to Margaret 
Groff, clerk, Nov. 24; alternates for 
transite; Parker & Hill, Seattle, engi- 
neers. 

WROUGHT PIPE PENDING 
56,000 feet, % to 2-inch galvanized 
wrought iron pipe; bids at Seattle Nov. 
17. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 103 


Steel bar tonnage available to 
nondefense consumers is light, 
both in carbon and alloy grades. 
Deliveries and consumption are 
heavy and increasing, confined al- 
most exclusively to rated business. 
Attempts to place tonnage without 
priority are almost fruitless. Most 
jobber replacements are against 
sales under high rating, replace- 
ments under the A-9 classification 
being light. Small lots are diffi- 
cult to place, even when needed to 
round out important defense needs. 

Most buyers have long since spe- 
cified needs far in advance and 
are more concerned over deliveries 
against these orders than about 
placing new ones, especially when 
there is no assurance when the lat- 
ter can be scheduled. 

A factor in the increased demand 
is the fact that new tool equipment 
being installed for defense work 
is going into production and re- 
quires added material. Present forg- 
ing capacity is practically at 100 
per cent, 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 103 


Placing of 1000 hopper cars by 
the Lehigh Valley with Bethlehem 
Steel Co. brings total domestic 
freight car buying so far this month 
up to around 2100 cars, compared 
with 2499 cars during all of last 
month. As a substantial number of 
cars is on inquiry for United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries, on which 
early action is expected, there is 
every likelihood that November 
bookings will surpass those for Oc- 
tober, although in all probability 
falling short of the September total 
of 4470, as general domestic inquiry 
continues light. 

Considerable equipment is under 
consideration for export under the 
lease-lend law and buying for this 
purpose in the next few weeks is 
expected to be material. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Dublin & Savannah, one _ 1000-horse- 
power diesel-electric switcher, to Bald- 
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Cast steel Guide 
Vane made by 
Standard foran IP. 
Morris Turbine. 


Standard is equipped to supply steel cast- 
ings of unusual size and shape to suit 
your requirements. 

The acid open hearth steel is produced 
in Standard’s furnaces under the control 
of trained metallurgists. 

Standard’s long experience and expert 
personnel is reflected in the high quality 


of its products. 
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win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Navy, one 25-ton diesel-electric to Atlas 
Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Southern Pacific, three 44-ton diesel- 
electric, to General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Union Railroad, seven 1000-horsepower 

diesel-electric, five to Electro Motive 

Corp., LaGrange, Ill.; two to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 

Inited States Government, 30 steam loco- 
motives under lease-lend for export, 
twenty 2-8-8-2 type for Yunnan-Burma 
railroad in China and ten 2-8-2 for un- 

announced destination; to American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York. 

Jpper Merion & Plymouth, one 80-ton 
diesel-electric, to General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Western Pacific, eight diesel-electric 

switchers, 660-horsepower, to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 

Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
delivery South Boston, Mass., one die- 
sel-electric with spare parts, sch. 9415, 
bids Nov. 25. 

Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
one diesel-electric with spare parts, de- 
livery submarine base, New London, 
Conn.; bids Dec. 2, sch. 9493, Washing- 
ton. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Aluminum Co. of America, one 90-ton 
transfer car, to American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., New York. 

Indianapolis Railways Inc., five 44-pas- 
senger trolley coaches, to J. G. Brill 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Lehigh Valley, 1000 fifty-ton hopper cars, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, six 50-ton box 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 


Mathews 


CAN 


HELP YOU 


PRODUCTION 


@ Today — the call to 
arm demands speed... 
and more speed. 
Mathews has had over 
a quarter of a century 
of experience working 
with the steel industry. 
That experience is 
available to you today. 

One of 30 Mathews 
experienced Field En- 
gineers is near you with 
ready and able service. 








bi INCREASED CAPACITY FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our plant capacity has been increased over 65% to care for the 
rising demands of the National Defense Program —plus the 
normal demands of peacetime production. 

All orders, whether subject to Defense priorities or not, are given 
the same helpful care and attention that have always marked our 
dealings with prospects and customers in the past. 








MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


142 TENTH ST. - . a 


. ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Field Engineers and Sales Offices located in 30 Industrial Centers. 
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CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
15 freight cars, for delivery to Bayonne, 
N. J., schedule 9470; bids Nov. 28. 

BUSES BOOKED 

A.c.f. Motor Co., New York: Twenty-one 
coaches; 20 for San Diego Electric Rail- 
way Co., San Diego, Calif.; one for 
Mastco Co. Inc., New Britain, Conn. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 103 


Structural steel awards are light, 
most representing projects figured 
some time ago and held back by 
difficulty in getting priorities. New 
projects come out slowly and most 
are for defense purposes. Light 
structurals are in active demand, 
particularly from warehouses, 
though deliveries on the warehouse 
priority number are not promising. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 
2000 tons, three warehouses, naval sup- 
ply depot, Oakland, Calif., to Judson 
Pacific Corp., San Francisco. 


1750 tons, superstructure, South Canal 
street bridge, City of Chicago, to Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O.; 
bids Sept. 24. 


1550 tons, power house addition, Appala- 
chian Electric & Power Co., Glenlyn, 
Va., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va.; American Gas & Electric Co., proj- 
ect. 

900 tons, state highway bridge, Orange 
county, New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, through Lane Construc- 
tion Co., Meriden, Conn. 

660 tons, Mill Creek pumping station, 
United States engineer, Cincinnati, to 
Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock 
Island, I1l.; Ferd J. Robers Construction 
Co. and La Crosse Dredging Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, joint contractors; work also 
takes 73,500 feet steel cast-in, bearing 
piles; 9600 square feet, steel sheet pil- 
ing, and miscellaneous metal materials, 
including gates. 

640 tons, two buildings, arsenal, Benecia, 
Calif., to unstated eastern supplier. 

626 tons, sheet piling, U. S. Engineer, 
New Orleans, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, at 2.95c; Invitation 149, bids Oct. 
31. 

550 tons, building, Exolon Co., Buffalo, at 
Blasdell, N. Y., to Buffalo Steel Corp., 
Buffalo. 


400 tons, power house No. 5, Pit River, 
California, for Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 

375 tons, gun placement shelters, United 
States engineer, Boston, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Invitation 60, 
bids Nov. 14. 

265 tons, transit shed building 223, Oak- 
land, Calif., for government, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

265 tons, state highway bridge project 
RC-41-47, Chemung-Steuben counties, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., 
through H. E. Bunce, Waverly, N. Y., 
contractor, $185,918.45; bids Nov. 6, Al- 
bany. 

239 tons, overhead bridge FAP-467-B-(2), 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 22 ........... 11,748 
Week ended Nov. 15 .......... 15,617 
Week ended Nov. 8 ............ 18,755 
This week, 1940 ORS LE Bee Pe 11,377 
Weekly average, 1941 ........ 6 27,840 
Weekly average, 1940 .......... 28,414 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941 ..... 22,530 
Total to date, 1040 ........... 1,317,506 
Total to date, 1941 ........... 1,308,487 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Soelch, Wis., 
Pittsburgh; C. B. Taylor, contractor. 


204 tons, two buildings, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, 137 tons to Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 67 tons 
to Iowa Steel & Iron Works, Cecar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; W. A. Klinger Inc., contrac- 
tor. 


200 tons, addition, building 14, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., to 
F. L. Heughes & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


172 tons, Belt railway subway, West 
Forty-seventh' street, Chicago, for 
Cook county, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids Oct. 21. 


168 tons, highway bridge, Jayhawk Ord- 
nance Works, Pittsburg, Kans., for 
government, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


160 tons, receiving and storage building, 
proving ground, Savanna, IIl., for War 
Department, to Clinton Bridge Works, 
Clinton, Iowa. ; 

154 tons, Tidal basin bridge, Washing- 
ton, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

150 tons, bridge over North Shore chan- 
nel, Lincolnwood, Ill., for Cook county, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
bids Oct. 21. 

110 tons, school, Ramapo, N. Y., to Dreier 
Structural Steei Co. Inc., New York, 
through Brotherton Construction Co. 

110 tons, laundry building, Sunnyside 
yard, Long Island, New York, for 
Pennsylvania railroad, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, addition, Air- 
Cooled Motors Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., t« 
Syracuse Engineering Co., Syracuse, 
and Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago; Conlon-Farnsworth Co., Syracuse, 
contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 

6000 tons, Basic Magnesium Corp. plant, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

3600 tons, including 2500 tons for pen- 
stocks and 1100 tons for powerhouse, 
Fort Peck dam, Montana; bids to United 
States engineer, Kansas City, Mo., post- 
poned from Nov. 21 to Dec. 12. 

2900 tons, extension to building 199, 
navy yard, Boston. 

2850 tons, airplane repair shop, unit 2, 
Hill Field, Utah, for war department. 

2000 tons, estimated, tunnel shaft, Gov- 
ernors Island, Battery-Brooklyn tunnel, 
New York; bids Dec. 19. 

1500 tons, estimated, bridge superstruc- 
ture, Ashton viaduct, Lincoln-Cumber- 
land, R.I.; bids, Dec. 10, with A-3 rat- 
ing. 

1200 tons, power house steam generating 
plant, Narragansett Electric Co., Wes- 
terly, R. I. 

i010 tons, state highway bridge FAS- 
H-41-3, Mechanicstown, N. Y. 

1000 tons, approaches, Hartford, Conn., 
bridge, state project; bids Dec. 2, with 
A-2 rating. 

965 tons, state bridge, Snyder county, 
Pennsylvania, bids Dec. 12. 

800 tons, addition to storage building, 
navy yard, Boston; Thomas O’Connor & 
Co. Inc., Boston, contractor. 

800 tons, plant addition, Lycoming Mfg. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; early action ex- 
pected. 

710 tons, bridge, Firestone boulevard, 
Southgate, Calif., for army engineers. 

570 tons, Frances Cabrini Homes, Chicago, 
for Chicago Housing Authority; general 
contract to S. N. Nielson Co., Chicago; 
bids Oct. 15. 


520 tons, state highway bridge FAS-SS- 
41-4, Felts Mills, N. Y. 

430 tons, addition to building X-14, for 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O. 

300 tons, additions and alterations, ma- 
chine shop, navy yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H.; bids in. 

270 tons, hangar building, for Fairchild 
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to American Bridge Co., 


town, Ma. 


265 tons, auditorium, Aliquippa, Pa., for 


board of education. 

240 tons, sewage treatment plant, Stam- 
ford, Conn., for city. 

224 tons, two gates, Spec. 1009, Coram, 
Calif., for Bureau of Reclamation; 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low; 
bids taken in Denver Nov. 18. 


210 tons, building 42-M, for General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 

200 tons, state bridge, Pennsylvania, bids 
Dec. 12, 


170 tons, four outriggers, for Tietjen & 
Lang Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J. 
155 tons, stores, terminal building, New 
York, for Pennsylvania railroad. 

145 tons, beam bridge, Ranger, N. C., 
for Tennessee Valley authority. 

128 tons, state bridge over Licking river, 


¥*& You'll grant the importance 
of conserving strategic alloys— 
right now—for Defense. That 
fact alone makes Pluramelt a 
material you ought to know 
about. 

But there’s more to it than 
that. Many current uses of 
stainless steel actually need the 
alloy characteristics only on 
the surface. Such products 
could employ Pluramelt at a 
saving in first cost and fabri- 
cating cost, yet without sacri- 
ficing appearance or utility. 

And there’s the other side of 
the picture. Many products 
now made of common steel 
could be vastly improved, from 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION f 


Engineering & Aircraft Corp., Hagers- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Licking county, Ohio. 

i10 tons, girder span, for Denver & Rio 
Grande Western railroad, Cisco, Utah. 

100 tons, three overhead bridge cranes, 
navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; Shepard 
Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Montour 
Falls, N. Y., low at $47,585; bids Nov. 
14. 

Unstated, six overhead cranes, 4000-Ib. 
capacity each, for Puget Sound navy 
yard, Wash.; bids to supply officer, 
Nov. 27. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 1038 
Expectation is that reinforcing 
bars will be placed on an alloca- 
tion basis soon, as demand has been 
heavy and producers have difficulty 
in making deliveries to best advan- 


How much 
Stainless 


could you save 


~ BEHIND THE SURFACE ? 


a competitive standpoint, if 
made of Pluramelt. You can’t 
discount the selling appeal of a 
bright, lasting stainless surface! 

Pluramelt is an exclusive 
product. It consists of a back- 
ing of mild or low alloy steel, 
armored on one or both sides 
with the proper grade of stain- 
less to fit your conditions. It 
handles and works easily, is 
thoroughly proved in service 
on a wide variety of products, 
and cannot come apart. 

We'll be glad tosend you more 
complete data or discuss the ap- 
plication of Pluramelt Ry 
to your products. Just 
mail the coupon below. 





Branch Offices in)" -\ Principal Citi (iii 


STOCKS OF STAINLESS CARRIED BY ALL RYERSON WAREHOUSES Address 
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tage for defense purposes. Civilian 

inquiries have almost disappeared 

and their place is taken by numer- 

ous important projects for defense. 

Awards are light. 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 

2250 tons, Mill Creek pumping station, 
United States engineer, Cincinnati, to 
Pollack Steel Co., Cincinnati; Ferd J 
Robers Construction Co, and La Crosse 
Dredging Corp., Cincinnati, joint con- 
tractors 

1160 tons, aviation structure at Patterson 
Field, Dayton, O., to Pollak Steel Co., 
Cincinnati 

600 tons, aircraft engine supercharger 
plant, General Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
through Stone & Webster Engineering 


When Peace 


Corp., Boston. 

252 tons, bar and mesh, United States 
penitentiary, Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; bids 
Nov. 10. 

350 tons, welded fabric, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Invitation C-42,220-A-1, Mecca, 
Calif., to Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

280 tons, Dixie Ordnance plant, Sterling- 
ton, La., for government, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; M f. 
Kellogg Co., New York, contractor. 

244 tons, two buildings in Washington for 
Naval Research Laboratory, to Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati. 

200 tons, Watertown, Mass., arsenal, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; invi- 
tation G-832. 

200 tons, including wire mesh, 58-inch 
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Cleereman Machines Will Still Be Cutting Costs 






















When the rush of rearmament is past, 
and the world has turned to peace- 
time work, Cleereman Drilling Ma- 
chines and Jig Borers, now being 
usedtohelpspeedAmerica’sdefense 
program, will still be cutting costs. 


The design, materials and workman- 
ship in Cleereman Drilling Machines 
and Jig Borers are unexcelled. 
They assure accuracy and low 
cost production for many 
years of hard service. 


JIG BORERS 





water supply pipe, Tacoma, Wash., to 
unstated interest; American Concrete 
& Steel Pipe Co., Tacoma, contractor. 


115 tons, 21 culverts, R-2202, Vigo 
county, Indiana, for state highway 
commission, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Putnam & Green, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., contractor; bids Oct. 7. 

100 tons, warm-up apron, Kessler Field, 
Biloxi, Miss., to Virginia Steel Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., through Barber Bros. 
Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 

1505 tons, foundation and masonry, 
Bayou Sorrell lock, East Atchafalaya 
Basin protection levee, Plaquemine- 
Morgan City route, intercoastal water- 
way, Louisiana; bids Dec. 8, inv. 168, 
United States engineer, New Orleans; 
also 350 tons, steel sheet piling. 

900 tons, power house superstructure, 
penstocks and surge tanks, Fort Peck. 
Mont.; bids to U. S. engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo., postponed from Novy. 21 to 
Dec. 12. 

875 tons, including 700 tons bars and 175 
tons wire mesh, Frances’ Cabrini 
Homes, for Chicago Housing Authority; 
general contract to S. N. Nielson Co., 
Chicago; bids Oct. 15. 

600 to 700 tons each, proposed aluminum 
reduction plants at Troutdale, Oreg., 
and Spokane, Wash.; Aluminum Co. of 
America, contractor. 

515 tons, bar and mesh, state highway 
projects, including bridges, New York; 
bids in. 

250 tons, infirmary, classroom building 
and boathouse, coast guard, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; bids Nov. 27. 

130 tons, flood wall project, Mounds- 
Mound City, Ill., for U. S. engineer; 
Steers Bros., St. Louis, general contrac- 
tor. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 104 


Pig iron consumers are faced by 
sudden interruption of shipments 
and consequent shutdowns if the 
coal strike continues sufficiently 
long to affect blast furnace opera- 
tion. This is a result of the pig iron 
allocation system which has bred a 
feeling of security in operating 
without inventory, iron shipments 
being timed to meet needs without 
a protective backlog. Stoppage of 
shipments would bring almost im- 
mediate closing of castings produc- 
tion as blast furnaces reach the end 
of coke supply. Some relief would 
be provided by shipments from the 
pool, but this would not last long. 

A new factor is appearing in the 
pig iron picture, possibility of short- 
age of iron ore. While shipments 
in 1941 have been the heaviest in 
history, consumption also has been 
at record rates and many observers 
believe stocks at the close of navi- 
gation will not be sufficient to sup- 
port the present rate of consump- 
tion until navigation opens in 1942. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 22 ........--:- 5,851 
Week ended Nov. 15 ........... 10,814 
Week ended Nov. 8 .........- 18,781 
This week, 1940 ..........-.-+>- 13,792 
Weekly average, 1941 ite 14,270 
Weekly average, 1940 ......... 9,661 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941 ..... 9,894 
Total to date, 1940 ...........-- 455,462 
Total to date, 1941 ............ 670,691 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





STEEL 








Some attention is being paid to the 
possibility of all-rail shipment but 
lack of sufficient cars may limit this 
tonnage. 

Jobbing foundries in some areas, 
while booking substantial defense 
contracts, find definite lessening in 
small orders, normally the _ back- 
bone of their regular business. They 
attribute this principally to grow- 
ing shortage of other materials, 
which handicaps many customers. 
Some castings buyers, they Say, 
have cut down their regular lines 
and are acquiring special defense 
machining jobs to continue opera- 
tions. As a result some jobbing 
foundries are not operating as fully 
as a few weeks ago. Increasing de- 
fense tonnage may offset this de- 
cline and in some cases it has more 
than made up for the loss. 

Consumers of charcoal iron are 
receiving the last shipments free of 
mandatory control, which becomes 
effective Dec. 1, under M-17 ruling. 
Silvery iron is not under M-17, al- 
though prices have been frozen by 
OPA with other grades. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 106 


Scrap shortage grows more acute 
and supplies at steel plants continue 
to shrink as receipts are less than 
consumption. Further curtailment 
of steel production is in sight and 
open hearths taken off in the past 
few weeks remain idle. Hope for 
relief by allocation offers little com- 
fort as all districts share in the 
shortage and relief for one district 
would be at the expense of another. 

Two New England consumers op- 
erating at 100 per cent have less 
than two weeks supply, one needing 
low phos scrap, which it has been 
able to obtain in small lots by trad- 
ing other grades. 

Buffalo has received another boat- 
load from Duluth, about 5000 tons, 
the seventh cargo in about three 
weeks. 

Scrap from Detroit motor plants 
will dwindle the remainder of this 
year, most large producers curtail- 
ing or closing early in December 
when OPM fourth quarter quotas 
will have been filled. Some rejec- 
tions are being made, indicating an 
effort to observe ceiling prices and 
stop overgrading. Blast furnace 
borings and turnings are being 
shipped from Detroit to Buffalo by 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
fo.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 


For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%. ..1.80c 


Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%... .1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
SN PO) Shes kV cc kew wide v8 1.40 


Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 
Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium ...... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
vo. eA eee eee 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 
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boat, these grades not being used 
at Detroit. The rebuilt furnace soon 
to be blown in there will not re- 
quire additional scrap, using only 
ore and sinter. 

Steelmakers at Chicazo foresee 
lessened steel production before the 
end of the year, as scrap shortage 
continues. At the moment no fur- 
ther diversion of tonnage to other 
consuming centers is known but it 
is probable outside dealers with con- 
tracts calling for shipment there 
are making deliveries to points 
where need is greater. Ceiling prices 
appear to be strictly observed by 
Chicago district consumers. 

Melters in the St. Louis area have 
been cramped by limited shipments 


from the Southwest, where floods 
have prevented collections. This 
condition has now largely passed 
and with completion of harvests 
the flow of country scrap is expect- 
ed to increase. An important con- 
sumer in that district has obtained 
sufficient tonnage for the remain- 
der of this month after being near 
to closing. 

Some foundries are able to con- 
tinue operations on material deliv- 
ered in truck lots by collectors 
working in the vicinity. This has 
a tendency to limit supply to larger 
melters buying in carloads, the 
scrap being delivered without mov- 
ing through yards. This method of 
buying is accompanied by upgrad- 
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ing in many instances, especially in 
mixed cast. 

A New England cast pipe foundry 
is operating on a 54-hour week and 
would increase this schedule if more 
scrap were available. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle Important industrial 
plans are developing rapidly in this 
area and indicate immediate con- 
struction of aluminum reduction 


plants at Troutdale, Oreg., and 
Spokane, and a _ heavy forging 
plant at Seattle. Alcoa has the 
contracts to erect the plants at 
Troutdale and Spokane and is re- 


ported to have placed several thou- 


sand tons of shapes required for 
the buildings with steel interests 
at Pittsburgh. For each of these 
projects between 600 and 700 tons 
of reinforcing bars will be required. 
Ross B. Hammond Co., Portland, 
has the contract for preliminary 
work at Troutdale, a $12,000,000 
project, capacity 45,000 tons annu- 
ally. There will be three units, the 
first to be completed by May, the 
last by August. Plans include a 
carbon plant. At Spokane condem- 
nation has been begun to acquire 
640 acres for the proposed $8,000,- 
000 plant. A _ $1,000,000 electric 
power station is planned as one 
unit. 

Bids are opened here Nov. 21 by 
Com. T. L. Hannah, navy inspector 


RESEARCH Has Added Important Qualities to 





ALL the high quality character- 
istics of cold rolled strip steel are 
amplified in Thomastrip. Struc- 
ture, gauge, width, straightness, 
and flatness are MEASURABLE in 
one form or another. There- 
fore, through specialization, plus 
research based upon wide va- 
riety of experience, Thomas 
provides steel which is accurate 


to customers’ specifications. 
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Developing Steel to Meet 
Individual Demands... 


BRIGHT FINISH NOT COATED 
HOT TIN COATED, ELECTRO 
COATED WITH NICKEL OR 
ZINC, COPPER, BRASS... 





THE THOMAS STEEL CO. WARREN, OHIO 


Specialized Producers of Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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for the No. 2, $2,500,C00 heavy forg- 
ing plant for Isaacson Iron Works 
on a four-acre site adjoining Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co. Plans include L- 
shaped, steel and frame structure, 
442 x 332 feet, with exterior crane 
runway, offices, powerhouse, four 
fuel oil storage tanks, machine, 
forging and heat treating shops. 
Tools and cranes have been ordered 
by the navy, the latter to be sup- 
plied by Ederer Engineering Co., 
Seattle, and Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. Bids are also in for 
boilers, air compressors, power rec- 
tifier, blowers and other equip- 
ment. 

Puget Sound navy yard has 
called bids Nov. 27 for furnishing 
six overhead cranes. 

Heavy backlogs, some as much 
as six months, are reported by roll- 
ing mills and fabricating shops. 
The present program involves 
adopting rolling schedules that will 
serve the various defense agencies 
to the best advantage. 

Inquiry for cast iron pipe would 
be exceptionally strong were it not 
for priorities which are causing 
many cities to postpone projects 
until materials are more. quickly 
availahle. 

There seem to be a better un- 
derstanding of regulations covering 
steel and cast iron scrap. The lat- 
ter continues scarce and some 
foundries are facing difficulty in 
obtaining necessary supplies. Roll- 
ing mills have ample stocks of 
steel scrap, this grade showing 
heavier receipts since the recent 
visit to the Pacific of OPM offi- 
cials, 


Warehouse 
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Increased inquiry for small ton- 
nages is coming to mills, lots nor- 
mally too small for their considera- 
tion. This is an indication of the 
tightness of warehouse _ supply, 
which usually cares for these small 
orders. These inquiries carry high 
priorities, indicating pressing need. 

Warehouses find demand for 
many items far in excess of stocks 
and consumers are forced to use 
substitutes in size and analysis. A 
large part of present warehouse 
service is involved in advising on 
this point. 

Shipments to warehouse fall far 
short of the quotas allowed by 
OPM, priority of A-9 being too low 
to provide tonnage in view of the 
heavy requirements of higher pref- 
erences. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—If Canada is to 
carry through its war program on 
the substantially broadened scale 
proposed by government leaders, 
more drastic and far-reaching com- 
pulsory measures to cut down con- 
sumption of iron and steel by non- 
essential industry will be unavoid- 
able. Steel production in Canada 
for the current year will be more 
than 100 per cent greater than that 
of 1939 and almost 25 per cent high- 
er than in 1940, according to an es- 
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timate by F. B. Kilbourn, steel con- 
troller. Requirements for war pur- 
poses have increased much more 
rapidly, and the United States, 
which also is faced with a steel 
shortage, is the main reliance of 
Canada for imported steel. Approx- 
imately 40 per cent of Canada’s cur- 
rent steel requirements are being 
filled from the United States and 
arrangements are under way for 
further tonnage from that source. 

Already government action has 
been taken to curtail use of steel 
among non-war industries. The au- 
tomobile industry, makers of radios, 
washing machines, electric stoves, 
and refrigerators, have been 
notified that they must substan- 
tially reduce production, and action 
is to be taken immediately to suv- 
stantially reduce output of such 
lines as oil tanks, hot water tanks, 
heating apparatus, range _ boilers, 
pots and pans, pails, cans, galvanized 
roofing, garden furniture, baby car- 
riages, beds and numerous other 
articies. 

Orders for plates are flooding the 
market, from a wide variety of 
sources, but with plate under direc- 
tion of the steel controller, only the 
more important war industries are 
being provided. Rolling stock build- 
ers report some deliveries, but not 
sufficient to maintain anything like 
capacity operations. The principal 
call for plate is for shipbuilding. 

Conditions are generally  un- 
changed in sheets and strip. In- 
quiries are numerous, but actual 
booking are restricted to orders ap- 
proved by the government. While 
mills are accepting some business in 
merchant bars, most orders are in 
small lots with delivery dates in- 
definite. Mills continue to accept 
orders for wire, nails, bolts, nuts 
and screws and report continual 
flow of small lot buying. Also 
some large orders are being re- 
ceived from government contractors 
and wire mills are being pushed to 
keep pace with demand. 

Merchant piz iron sales show 
little change. Melters are pressing 
for delivery and there are numer- 
ous inquiries from melters that are 
not classed as essential producers 
and these are having difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of foundry and 
malleable grades. 

For the purpose of more direct 
control of distribution of iron and 
steel scrap in Canada, the steel con- 
troller has ordered a license fee of 
$100 for all scrap dealers. Demand 
is gaining and is well in excess of 
supply. Consumers’ stocks are be- 
ing reduced rapidly and supplies 
are not available for all current 
needs. Offerings are declining and 
dealers predict a severe shortage in 
both steel and iron grades for the 
coming year. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
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Bolt and nut makers continue to 
operate at near capacity, being re- 
stricted only by quantity of steel 
available. Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Co., Pittsburgh, is low on chrome 
nickel anchor bolts for the navy, 
with a bid of $95,995. 
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Metallurgical Coke 
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Seeking to protect as far as pos- 
sible against effects of captive coal 
mine interruption major steel pro- 
ducers have been buying all avail- 
able coke during the past month 
and inventory has been increased 
somewhat. Shortage of hopper 
cars has caused shipment of con- 
siderable tonnage in gondolas, ne- 
cessitating hand unloading at added 
expense. In spite of this effort to 
increase stocks, there is not suffi- 
cient coke to span any prolonged 
interruption in coal mining. 

Building of by-product ovens to 
meet increased coke demand for 
new blast furnaces is proceeding on 
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FOR YEARS it has made no dif- 
ference how “tough” the assignment, 
(CyB) Double Row Ball Bearings have 
proved that they are “Built to take it.” 
Now—that’s mighty important to de- 
signers and manufacturers of heavy 
equipment who are interested in ball 
bearings that can carry heavy radial, 
as well as severe thrust loads or any 
combination of both! 


schedule and ovens will be complet- 
ed before furnaces are ready to 
blow in. Beehive cokemakers are 
receiving increased inquiries for 
1942 deliveries, indicating belief 
that by-product supply will not 
meet blast furnace needs. 


Ferroalloys 
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While ferromanganese sellers find 
demand strong, they have been able 
to keep up with actual needs. This 
may be the cause of this material 
not being placed under priority. No 
suggestion of this has been heard. 
The government has been keeping 
careful check, particularly with re- 







Gia deep-grooved races — maximum number of 
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balls—and solid-type Ball separators—are de- 
sign factors contributing to the ability of these 
Bearings to “take it.” 


| Write for the new Ahlberg Catalog No. 440: it 
describes in detail the Double Row and other 


(OOO) standard types of Ahlberg Bearings which are 


doing so much for industry. 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


Manutac urers of CJB 


3015 West 47th Street 


Master Ball Bearings 
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spect to inventory. Consumers with 
substantial stocks have been ad- 
vised to limit their purchases. 
These stocks have gone far toward 
keeping the ferromanganese situa- 
tion stable to date, although it is 
pointed out that if they had not 
existed, more furnaces would have 
been into production, even though 
needed for producing pig iron. Some 
declare that this is already happen- 
ing, as consumer stocks continue to 
shrink and add that as long as there 
is sufficient manganese ore, and 
there is no particular concern over 
this question at present, there will 
be sufficient supply of ferroman- 
ganese to meet all requirements. 
The principal ferroalloys placed 
under priorities to date include 


KRANE KAR 


chromium, vanadium and tungsten. 
Ferrosilicon is being watched close- 
ly, although no priorities have been 


“recessary. 


Iron Ore 
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October consumption of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore totaled 6,612,186 
gross tons, exceeding the previous 
high record, 6,534,424 tons, reached 
in August, and well above 6,447,537 
tons consumed in September. Cu- 
mulative consumption to Nov. 1 
this year was 62,772,674 tons, com- 
pared with 50,280,269 tons to Nov. 
1, 1940. 


Ore at furnaces and on Lake 
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Handling 5-ton Steel Forgings 
at Plant of Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


3 SIZES: 
2\/., 5, & 10 Ton 
Capacities 
11 to 31 Ft. Booms 
Solid Cushion 
or Pneumatic 
Tires 







ITAL POINTERS TO SPEED-UP 


VUVUTUY 


VISION is unobstructed 

BOOM TOPPING with full load 
STABILITY without stabilizers 
TRACTION INCREASED with load 
AUTOMATIC BRAKES 

EASY STEERING with load 
SIMPLICITY of control 

SAFETY under all conditions 


Among the Users: Bethlehem Steel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel, 
American Steel & Wire, Keystone Steel & Wire, Otis Elevator, 
Wm. Sellers & Co., General Motors, Frost Gear and Forge, etc. 


Write for Bulletin No. 55, with illustrations and specifications 


SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO. 


849 63rd ST., BROOKLYN, N_Y. 








Erie docks Nov. 1 was 43,945,751 
tons, compared with 40,770,029 tons 
a month ago and 41,125,450 a year 
ago. Of the total 38,852,223 tons 
was at furnaces and 5,093,528 tons 
on dock. 


Steel in Europe 
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London — (By Cable) — War con- 
tract deliveries in Great Britain 
continue satisfactory and no heavy 
backlogs are expected at the year 
end. The hematite pig iron situa- 
tion is slightly improved. Expan- 
sion continues in production of 
special alloy steels. Demand for 
tank plates is heavy. It is reported 
tin plate requirements of Empire 
markets are not being adequately 
met by American exports and the 
possibility is seen of supplementing 
them by British exports. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Stocks are at the lowest 
ebb in years, dealers being out of 


many items, reporting  replace- 
ments extremely slow if not im- 
possible. The market has_ been 


cleared of desirable used equip- 
ment. Public agencies are the 
principal buyers. Denver’ _ an- 
nounces awards for important 
items for the Coulee power plant. 
Westinghouse will furnish discon- 
necting switches on low bid of 
$158,004. General Electric circuit 
breakers at $206,920, and Bowie 
Switch Co., San Francisco, light- 
ning arresters, at $148,000. Mon- 
tana has completed a $250.000 pur- 
chasing program for state high- 
way department by awarding con- 
tracts for 63 light dump trucks, 
International Harvester Co., Great 
Falls, to furnish 21 units, others 
placed with motor firms in Butte, 
Conrad, Helena, Bozeman, Billings 
and Deer Lodge. King _ county, 
Washington, opened bids Nov. 21 
for portable crushing and screen- 
ing plant, Clallam county, Wash- 
ington, has called bids Dec. 1 for 
power shovel and platform trailer, 
Pasco, Wash., Dec. 2 for pumping 
and meter equipment. 


Brass Die Contract Let 


Supplemental bids under sched- 
ule 6609, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, close 
Nov. 28 at Washington on 375 tons 
of manganese bronze for delivery 
at several yards. 

Among large contracts closed re- 
cently is one totaling $1.028,595.20 
to Stamford Rolling Mills Co., 
Springdale, Conn., for 800,000 brass 
dies for Frankford, Pa., arsenal, at 
19.72c per pound. The Springdale 
mill has also been awarded 259,100 
feet of commercial brass strip for 
Frankford arsenal at 20.50c to 
22.73c per pound, depending on 
specifications. 

United Wire & Supply Corp., 
Cranston, R. I., for the Air Corps, 
has booked a $42,233.59-order for 
aluminum foil, rod, sheet and 
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Copper. 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del Casting, New York 


Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


1-21 12.00 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .. .......... 19.48 
ER ree 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers .............. 9.10 
CR ee 12.50-13.50 
Tubes 
EE SUES WUT ic scene tcews 22.23 
Gemmless COPPEP <2... ect’ 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 
a a 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, “Untrimmed) i. 6... ws 18.12 
Wire 
Taehiow Breese (HIM) 6.65 eas 19.73 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
Sk cas bre brcnced 4 10.12 % -10.25 
IIE ood win ates en dia we eerie 10.25-10.50 


miscellaneous material, and Star 
Brass Mfg. Co., Boston, will supply 
pressure gage testers at $79,230. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Debate which is de- 
veloping regarding available copper 
supplies may lead to a congres- 
sional investigation. In the mean- 
time, Defense Plant Corp. is ex- 
panding metal production rapidly 
through lease agreements for new 
facilities, including copper refin- 
eries, aluminum ingot and fabricat- 
ing plants, zinc smelter and mag- 
nesium plants. 


Copper — Production available to 
consumers here is calculated at 1,- 
800,0C0 tons. Neither monthly OPM 
questionnaires nor the recent in- 
ventory census revealed any hoard- 
ing, so far as is known publicly, 
despite charges appearing in two 
syndicated columns that the short- 
age is artificial. Defense Plant 
Corp. has closed a contract with 
Castle Dome Copper Co. for an 
electrolytic refinery in Arizona and 
is negotiating with Phelps Dodge 
Corp. for an increase of 75,000 tons 
of refined metal a year in the lat- 
ter’s facilities. 

Lead — Goverment officials _ still 
hold to their belief that production 
can be increased substantially at 
the present price level. The trade 
is uncertain as to what distribu- 
tion arrangements will be made for 
December. 

Zine — Defense Plant Corp. wili 
provide $4,000,000 for facilities for 
manufacture of slab zinc by Amer- 
ican Zinc Co. This will raise ca- 
pacity of U. S. zinc smelters to 
ahout 80.000 tons a month, a new 
all-time high. 

Tin—London houses are making 
light offerings of Straits metal at 
the OPA maximum 52-cent level. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
N. Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 


5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 


te i tote oa os weds 10.25-10.50 
be RMON ovine bie moldy. cie's's see veeeeeey 10.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
SOUT BO, POs Bac ec Ske ceneess 10:00 
CEOS ae A octet. eins sas. 2000 
ONS vs vats shea alee eu. 10.00 
<2 Re ee ee en 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
OOO US See dee ccas 5 es OTR 
Light Copper 
IUOW .. MOT Fos oc eer cee : 8.00 
ED bias egies nnn ates mS ee 
2 NS Ae ea eee a! 
A ia eek aka bh Sieccc eat och oR 





Electrically-controlled rolling 
doors made of Armco Galvanized 
ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP are doing their 
bit in Uncle Sam’s fast-moving de- 
fense job. On ships, airplane han- 
gars and in manufacturing plants 
rolling doors like these take a con- 
stant beating. 

As it did for peace-time products 
(and will again), Armco Galvan- 
ized ZiNcGRIP-PAINTGRIP assures 
long life and low upkeep cost for 
many defense applications. Here 
is why: The base metal is pro- 
tected by three surface coatings. 

First is the unique Armco ZINc- 





Light Brass 


Cleveland .... . .6.00-6.25 
Chicago ......... 6.00+6.25 
St. Louis ; 6.25 
Lead 
New York 5.25-5.50 
Cleveland 5.00-5.25 
Chicago 1.75-5.00 
St. Louis as 4.75-5.00 
Old Zinc 
New York Soa akweve a8 5.00-5.25 
Cleveland 4.00-4.12% 
St. Louis 4.50-5.00 
Aluminum 
Mis., cast ; 11.00 
Borings, No. 12 9.50 
Other than No. 12 10.00 
Clips, pure . 13.00 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1. c. 1. 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 


CRIP coating. The zine won't peel, 
even in severe forming and moder- 
ate cold drawing operations. Next 
is the PAINTGRIP coating which 
takes and preserves paint. It needs 
no pre-treatment. Peeling and flak- 
ing of paint is greatly retarded 
because the bonderized film in- 
sulates the paint from the zine. 

Now is a good time to learn how 
galvanized ARMCO ZINCGRIP-PAINT- 
crip can help you in the design, 
manufacture and service of your 
future peace-time products. Write 
The American Rolling Mill Co.. 
3201 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO (Gh ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP 
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Other importers have been unable 
to transact business since the Singa- 
pore market has remained at a 
relatively high price level. 


Coke Oven By-Products 
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With the entire output of sev- 
eral coke oven by-products going 
into defense under priority ratings, 
continued curtailment of coking 
coal in captive mines will have a 
serious and prompt effect on the 
supply of by-product materials, al- 
ready short for munitions, plastics 
and numerous other emergency re- 
quirements. This is especially true 
of phenol and toluol, practically all 
of which is allocated under priori- 
ties with little available for civilian 
needs, Demand for benzol and 
xylol are already less active. 


OPA Warns Steel Men 


On Scrap Commissions 


WASHINGTON 
@ Steel executives in a recent con- 
ference with OPA officials in Wash- 
ington, it has been learned authori- 
tatively, have been advised against 
payment of certain scrap dealers’ 
and brokers’ commissions. Accord- 
ing to an interpretation of policy in 
the OPA these commissions were 
held to be improper collections on 


the part of such brokers and deal- 
ers. 


It was learned that steel com- 
panies were not criticized for mak- 


ing the payments, it being the feel- 
ing among government officials 
that a misinterpretation of regula- 
tions had taken place. However, a 
number of practices were consid- 
ered at the meeting, it has been 
learned, including payment of the 
disputed commissions and it was 
stated in unofficial sources that the 
purpose of the meeting was to 
clarify any further misunderstand- 
ing regarding these practices. 


Seek To Stabilize Prices on 
Heating, Refrigerating Coils 


A meeting has been called for 
Nov. 24 by OPA of 22 representa- 
tive manufacturers and wholesalers 
of heating and refrigerating coils 
and allied products to consider re- 
strictions on further increases in 
prices. 

If such restriction becomes effec- 
tive, it was stated, that it will cover 
finned coils, water heaters, radia- 
tors and convectors, unit heaters, 
coolers and air conditioners and 
heat exchangers, all used in the 
plumbing, heating, air conditioning 
and refrigeration industries. While 
the OPM copper curtailment order 














of KENNAMETAL steel-cutting tools. 


Modified Standard KENNAMETAL tools 
within 10 days of receipt of order; Standard tool blanks 
Not only does KENNAMETAL en- 


able you to cut machining time on steel parts by as much 


within 3 to 4 days. 


as 50°, 


mit this increased production a/most at once. 


Certain widely used 


in stock for immediate shipment. 


DO YOU HAVE A COPY OF THE NEW 
KENNAMETAL CATALOG NO. 42? 
IF NOT, WRITE FOR ONE TODAY. 


MSKENNA METALS ¢@ 


200 LLOYD AVE., LAT 


bwetusewe of 





You can get INCREASED PRODUCTION 
from KENNAMETAL “40nd delay 


Standard tools are shipped 


Iu less than two weehs 


There is no need to wait weeks or months for deliveries 
Standard and 
are shipped 


, but prompt shipments of tools and blanks per- 


standard KENNAMETAL ijools 
{rough ground with Grade KM tips only) are -carried 


ROBE, PENNA. 


5. STEEL EXPORT CO 
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is said to be directly responsible for 
this action, the proposed limitations 
will cover a number of products not 
made of copper but in the nature of 


substitutes. The meeting will be 
held in Washington. 


Dealers Cautioned To Comply 
With Scrap Allocation Orders 


Division of Priorities last week 
warned dealers in iron and steel 
scrap to comply fully and imme- 
diately with scrap allocation orders 
issued by OPM. The director of pri- 
orities pointed out that there are 
penalties in general preference or- 
der M-24 and that undue delay in 
making allocation deliveries could 
be classed as a violation under such 
order. 


Ask Railroad Equipment 
Makers To Hold Prices 


Manufacturers of railroad freight 
and passenger cars, locomotives, and 
maintenance of way and _ signal 
equipment were asked last week to 
maintain prices at the level in ef- 
fect on Oct. 1 by OPA. 

The OPA stated that it is study- 
ing the entire railroad equipment 
situation, with formation of panels 
of industry members under consid- 
eration as a means of further deal- 
ing with this subject. Locomotive 
builders and specialty manufactur- 
ers have been asked to meet with 
OPM officials on Nov. 25. The OPA 
letter extended the request to extra 
charges, discounts, allowances or 
concessions, as well as general 
prices. Manufacturers were re- 
quested.,to .report. any. price ~ine- 
creases that may have been ordered 
since Oct. 1. 


President and Lewis 
Spar Over Coal Strike 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Mr. Lewis did not attend the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization 
convention in Detroit, but remained 
in Washington. 

Monday night, the steel com- 
panies announced they would at- 
tempt to operate their mines. Mr. 
Fairless, spokesman for the com- 
panies, said: “We are going to 
attempt to operate our mines. We 
hope our employes will see fit to 
do their part and produce coal for 
national defense. 

“IT sincerely hope that develop- 
ments do not make it necessary for 
the government to operate the cap- 
tive mines.” 

At his Tuesday, Nov. 18, press 
conference, Mr. Roosevelt pointedly 
refuted Mr. Lewis’ allegation that 
an open shop in the captive mines 
would cancel the union shop agree- 
ments in the commercial mines. 
Authorizing the rarely permitted 
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¥%& More machines—more skilled 
help—more production facilities. 
The picture at Central Screw 
Company grows busier and bigger 
with the swelling tide of defense. 





Certainly, defense orders for 
Screws—Bolts—Nuts—Rivets and 
Special Fastening Devices are 
getting preferred attention. — 


| ————_ 


as this message goes to press, 
Central Screw production is gain- 
ing momentum fast. 





Thus, you can expect earlier 
delivery schedules, not only for 


defense requirements but for 
civilian demands as well, when 
you send your orders to Central. 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 


3517 SHIELDS AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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direct quotations, the President 


said: 


“TI want to make this point per- 


| fectly clear: That the Appalachian 


agreement in all the commercial 
mines stands just as it has ever 
since it went into operation, and 
that no question involved in the 
captive mine strike would affect 


|the pay, or the hours, or the col- 


lective bargaining recognition of 


‘the United Mine Workers in any 


of the Appalachian agreement 


| mines, 


“Therefore, I do not think that 
point ‘A’ in Mr. Lewis’ letter was a 
valid point.” 

Mr. Lewis answered the Presi- 
dent’s criticism by stating: “Any 
suggestion that the miners would 
dishonor their own agreements by 
giving the great steel companies 
more favorable conditions than 
other companies cannot be serious- 
ly considered.” 

On Wednesday, the President ad- 
dressed a new appeal to Mr. Lewis 
—the fifth—and the operators that 
the mines be opened. He proposed 
either that the closed shop issue 
be left at the status quo for the 
duration of the emergency or that 
the point be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, with both parties agreeing 
in advance to abide by the arbiters’ 
decision. 

This proposal was promptly ac- 
cepted by Mr. Fairless, spokesman 
for the steel executives. 

It was coldly rejected by Mr. 
Lewis. Terming the President’s 
first proposal as “an open shop 
proposition,” the UMW chieftain 
said “no officer or representative 
of the UMW possesses any grant of 
authority to execute an open shop 
agreement for any period whatso- 
ever.” 

In refusing to submit the issue to 
arbitration, Mr. Lewis told the 
President that the latter’s utter- 
ances “have been so prejudicial to 
the claim of the mine workers as 
to make uncertain that an umpire 
could be found whose decision 
would not reflect your interpreta- 
tion of government policy, congres- 
sional attitude and public opinion.” 

Mr. Lewis’ appraisal of congres- 
sional attitude and public opinion, 
at least, appeared correct, for as the 
defense-hampering strike continued 
congressmen and the public waxed 
more indignant and demands for 
drastic action mounted. 


It was well understood that the 
President had on his hands one of 
the most difficult situations he has 
faced in his public career—the task 
of subduing defiant labor factions, 
from whence he had obtained a large 
measure of his political strength. 
How Roosevelt would react became 
the biggest question of the day. In 
Washington it was said he would 
not move until after the CIO con- 
vention in Detroit had adjourned. 








Wellman crafismanship in 
aluminum—a_ cast Pneu- 
matic Tool Housing 


sy WELLMAN 


Whether your aluminum cast- 
ing requirements are simple or 
complicated, you can rely on 
Wellman for production that is 
exact in every particular. Our 
competent personnel with 30 
years’ experience in aluminum 
plus the most modern equip- 
ment and new plant facilities 
insure precision quality. 

Due to additional plant facili- 
ties, deliveries on castings in all 
metals are now being made 


promptly. 


CASTINGS 


Dowmetal 


(Magnesium) 
{luminum 


Copper Silicon—Heat 


Treated 
Bronze 
Phosphor — Manganese — 
Government — Ampco 
PATTERNS 
Wood or Metal 
PLATING 
Copper Nickel Chrome 


Send for quotations now. 


* 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


6011 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


* 
















Construction - Enterprise 


Connecticut 


FAIRFIELD, CONN Linley Bros. Co., 
67 Montauk street, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has given contract for one-story, 55 x 
120-foot steel plant, to C. I. Stalhammer, 


329 Mapledale place, Bridgeport. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 
HARTFORD, CONN. Metropolitan 


District Water bureau, 550 Main street, 
has $2,000,000 appropriation for water 
supply system. C. Saville, 1026 Main 
street, engineer 

STRATFORD, CONN.—Vought-Sikor- 
sky division of United Aircraft Co., has 


given contract to E. Moss & Son, 555 
Grant street, Bridgeport, Conn., for one- 
story, 75 x 177-foot plant addition, to 
cost about $60,000. 


New Jersey 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—F. Ferguson & Co. 
Inc., 1122 Clinton avenue, plans foundry 
alterations and _ additions. Estimated 
cost $100,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Weber & Scher Co. 
Inc., 263 Sussex avenue, will erect one- 
story machine shop at cost of $44,000. 

PASSAIC, N. 


J.—Robins Conveying 
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Belt Co., 270 Passaic avenue, has given 
contract for one-story 62 x 254-foot shop 
addition to Mahoney-Troast Construction 
Co., 657 Main avenue. 


New York 


‘BROOKLYN, N. Y.—J. L. Sussman, 
175 Riverside drive, New York, has plans 
by Frank Grad & Sons, 48 Commerce 
street, Newark, N. J., for one and two- 
story factory, estimated to cost $65,000. 

SHORTSVILLE, N. Y.—Grand Bag & 
Paper Co., H. Arthur Gilman, manager, 
will build power plant addition at cost 
of $40,000. 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—Work will soon start on 
1100 square foot addition to Colonial 
Insulator Co. factory at 973 Grant 
street. 

CLEVELAND—Barth Stamping & Ma- 
chine Co., 3815 West Thirty-fourth street, 
will erect 40 x 80-foot machine shop and 
office. McGeorge & Hargett, 9400 Quincy 
avenue, engineers. (Noted Nov. 3). 

COLUMBUS, O.—Ranco Inc., 561 West 
Fifth avenue, has let contract to F. 
Matthaes, 427 East Dunedin road, for 
one-story steel factory unit. Cost $40,- 
000. 

DAYTON, O.—Dayton Insulating Mold- 
ing Co. has purchased a factory build- 
ing at 211 East Sixth street, containing 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 111 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 112 in this issue, 
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40,000 square feet of floor space. The 


company manufactures. plastic parts 
for airplanes and automobiles. 
DEFIANCE, O.—Modern Equipment 


Corp., M. H. Pendergast, general man- 
ager, will build an addition to its fac- 
tory to provide 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

EUCLID, O.—Thompson Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Inc., subsidiary of Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., Cleveland, plans further ex- 
pansion of its plant to cost about $22,- 
000,000. 

ST. MARYS, O.—Hannifin Mfg. Co., V. 
W. Peterson, president, 621 South Kolnar 
avenue, Chicago, will build one-story, 70 
x 220-foot addition to plant here, cost- 
ing approximately $40,000. 

WASHINGTON, O.—City, Edwin Ducey, 
city manager, plans sewage disposal 
plant, costing $100,000. Paul A. Uhl- 
mann, 299 Sauth Front street, Columbus, 
O., engineer. 


Pennsylvania 


CHARLEROI, PA. — Corning Glass 
Works, MacBeth Evans division, Corning, 
N. Y., has let contract for one-story, 20 
x 50-foot steel foundry addition to plant 
here. K. K. Knaell is Charleroi plant 
manager. 

LATROBE, PA.—American Locomotive 
Co. has plans for addition to No. 2 forge 
shop and boring mill shop on Gertrude 
street. Prack & Prack, Martin building, 
Pittsburgh, architects. 

MARTINSBURG, PA.—Valley Rural 
Electric Co-operative Inc., John Denton, 
manager, has REA allottment of $219,- 
000 to build 194 miles of rural electric 
lines to serve 574 customers. 

WAYNESBORO, PA.—Landis Tool Co. 
is planning to build a foundry addition, 
171 x 306 feet, costing $450,000. 


Michigan 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., has awarded contract to 
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Austin Co., Detroit, for a factory build- 
ing in Bay City. 

DETROIT—Vickers Inc., 1400 Oakman 
boulevard, is completing plans for a fac- 
tory building, estimated to cost $8,600,- 
000 

DETROIT—Russell Engineering Corp., 
607 Shelby street, has completed draw- 
ings for expansion of the plant of Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering Corp. 

DETROIT—LaSalle Tool & Gauge Co., 
2830 East Seven Mile road, has awarded 
contract to Haberkorn-Barry Co., 2658 
Porter street, for a $31,000 factory build- 
ing H. E. Beyster Corp., architect. 

FLINT, MICH.—Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors Corp. plans erection 
of a tank manufacturing plant near 
here. Estimated cost of land and build- 
ing is about $5,000,000. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Michigan 
Bumper Co. has given contract to Owen- 
Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rapids, for ad- 
dition to its plant. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Haskelite 
Corp. will build an addition to its plant 
costing approximately $36,000. Owen- 
Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rapids, is con- 
tractor. 


Indiana 


HAGERSTOWN, IND.—Perfect Circle 
Co. is erecting a building, 60 x 175 feet, 
to house the aircraft division. This is 
the fourth new building to be con- 
structed by the company to provide ad- 
ditional space for defense contract re- 
quirements. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Public Service 
Co. of Indiana Inc., 725 Wabash avenue, 
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will build 50,000-watt generating unit 
at Dresser plant near Terre Haute; 35,- 
000-watt unit at Edwardsport plant, and 
make various electric substation facility 
improvements. 


VINCENNES, IND.—Link Engineering 
Corp. of Illinois, care of Vincennes 
Chamber of Commerce, is remodeling 
buildings here, to cost over $40,000, with 
equipment. 

WHITING, IND.—Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, 910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, plans three-story, 60 x 150-foot 
refinery. Cost estimated at $100,000. 


Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—City will make 
waterworks improvements and exten- 
sions costing $1,254,000. Warren & Van 
Praag Inc., Standard Office building, and 
I. Woltmann, Unity building, Decatur, 
Ill., associate engineers. 


CHICAGO. — Wire Sales Inec., 4712 
Roosevelt road, will build one-story, 105 
x 160-foot factory, costing $50,000. Con- 
tract awarded to A. E. Nelson, 1244 
East Seventy-ninth street. 


CHICAGO,—R. Krasberg & Sons Co., 
925 Wrightwood avenue, has given con- 
tract for one-story, 82 x 187-foot fac- 
tory to A. E. Nelson, 1244 East Seventy- 
ninth street. Cost $50,000. Engineering 
Systems Inc., 221 North LaSalle street, 
architect. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Wescott Valve 
Co., 2133 Bond avenue, will begin work 
soon on erection of $3,000,000 govern- 
ment plant for manufacture of steel 
castings and valves for the Navy. The 
new factory, to be built on a 15-acre 
tract at 4200 Bond avenue, will include 
a steel foundry, machine shop and test- 
ing laboratory. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Scully Steel Products 
Co., 1600 Bush street, has let contract 
to H. J. Dudley, 102 West Chase street, 
for a one-story 50 x 120-foot warehouse 
to cost $40,000. 


BALTIMORE—Defense Plant Corp. has 
authorized lease agreement with Bendix 
Aviation Corp. for construction and 
equipment of plant to be used in manu- 
facture of aircraft equipment. Total cost 
estimated at $380,715. 


Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Kentucky Electric 
Generating Co. will construct a 25,000- 
kilowatt eiectric power plant. 


WINCHESTER, KY. — Clark County 
Rural Electric Co-operative Corp., T. E. 
Steele, superintendent, plans $2,000,000 
generating plant and transmission sys- 
tem. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Defense Plant 
Corp. has. allotted $3,500,000 for con- 
struction of plant here to be operated by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 
East Forty-second street, New York. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Continental Roll 
& Steel Foundry Co. is taking bids for 
erection of manufacturing plant here. 
James Thomson, Railroad avenue, East 
Chicago, Ind., is company engineer. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Corn Products 
Refining Co., 1001 Bedford street, maker 
of starch, dextrine, etc., will install mo- 
tors and controls, switchgear, conveyors 
and other power equipment in additions 
to local mill. Will also expand power 
plant and install 4000-kilowatt turbine 
generator unit and accessories, and 
boilers. Entire project will cost over 
$2,000,000. Main office of company is at 
17 Battery place, New York. 


ST. LOUIS—Chapman Knives & Saws 
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Inc., 504 South Broadway, is taking bids 
for one-story factory. building, 63 x 125 
feet. Emil H. Niemann, 3816 Shaw ave- 
nue, architect. 


Arkansas 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—War Department, 
Washington, has selected Sanderson & 
Porter, 52 William street, New York, as 
architects, engineers and general con- 
tractors for construction of incendiary 
bomb plant here. (Noted Nov. 10). 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Dayton Rogers Co., 
2830 Thirteenth avenue, plans erection 
of factory, costing about $75,000. 


Texas 


DAINGERFIELD, TEX.—Texas Iron, 
Steel & Coke Co., care of W. O. Irving, 





president, Daingerfield, plans iron ore 
smelting reduction plant between here 
and Hughes Springs. Estimated cost 
$28,000,000. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., 1700 South Second street, St. 
Louis, will build plant near here for 
manufacture of chemical products in 
connection with production of synthetic 
rubber. Cost estimated at $2,200,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX. — General Metals 
Corp., Liberty and Homestead road, has 
let contract to Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
700 North San Jacinto, for construction 
of an 80 x 90-foot saw-tooth-type build- 
ing. to house die shop and inspection de- 
partment, 


SUGAR LAND, TEX.—Sugar Land In- 
dustries will take bids soon on one- 
story 65 x 100-foot and 30 x 70-foot 
machine shop and garage. 


Utah 


MT. EMMONS, UTAH.—Moon Lake 
Electric Association Inc. plans additional 
generating facilities and power plant, 
for which REA has allotted $50,000. E. 
D. Conklin, superintendent, Mt. Emmons. 


California 


BERKELEY, CALIF.— Pacific Steel 
Castings Co., 1316 Second street, will 
build plant, to cost over $40,000. 


LOS ANGELES—American Screw Prod- 
ucts Cc. will build an addition to its 
plant at 7000 Avalon boulevard, to cost 
approximately $15,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Phelps-Dodge Copper 
Products Corp., 40 Wall street, New York, 
has plans for erection of condenser tube 
plant on a 41-acre site on Garfield av- 
enue, here. The plant will cover an area 
250 x 750 feet. 


LYNWOOD, CALIF. — Western Gear 
Works of California, 11183 Long Beach 
boulevard, is preparing plans for con- 
struction of factory and office building 
to cost $130,000. B. B. Bannon is man- 
ager. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Vulcan Foundry 
Co., 4401 San Leandro street, has awarded 
contract for foundry additions, costing 
about $40,000. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Continental Can 
Co., Eighth and Taylor streets, has 
awarded contract for can manufactur- 
ing plant to Austin Co., Ray building, 
Oakland, Calif. Cost $280,000. 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—Star Engineering 
Co., newly organized, will build a $6,- 
500,000 shipyard, with seven ways. B. J. 
Klarman is president. 


TORRANCE, CALIF.—National Supply 
Co. has awarded contract to Pacific Iron 
& Steel Co. for structural work on a 
$265,000 forge and machine shop building 
adjoining its plant at Carson and Border 
avenue, part of a $2,300,000 expansion 
program. 


Oregon 

BANDON, OREG.—Moore Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting a building and plans 
installation of planing mill machinery. 


TROUTDALE, OREG.—RFC has pur- 
chased a 590-acre site here, and Alumi- 
num Co. of America, it is reported, will 
design, build and operate an aluminum 
plant. T. B. Parsons, construction engi- 
neer for the company, will be in charge. 
(Noted Sept. 22). 


Washington 

SEATTLE—Cunningham Steel Foundry 
Co., 4200 West Marginal way, plans plant 
alterations and expansion. 


TACOMA, WASH. — Thomas W. Sim- 
mons and associates, Los Angeles, have 
purchased the Pacific Iron & Steel Works 
here, and plan to increase facilities. 








Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Canadian Westing- 
house Co. Ltd., 288 Sanford avenue North, 
is taking bids through Utton & Souter, 
Pigott building, for further addition to 
its plant, to cost about $50,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—James Carson & Sons, 
342 Ridout street, plans erection of ma- 
chine shop at 54 York street, to cost 
about $50,000, with equipment. Bids will 
be called early in December. 


MERRITTON, ONT. — Alliance Paper 
Mills Ltd. will build further additions to 
plant here, for which Redfern Construc- 
tion Co, Ltd., 36 Toronto street, Toronto, 
Ont., has general contract. Building to 
cost $100,000 and equipment $150,000. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—Canada Steamship 
Lines Ltd., 715 Victoria square, Montreal, 
Que., plans to rebuild power plant here 
at cost of about $50,000, including equip- 
ment. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—St. Cathar- 
ines Steel Products, Vine street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by A. E. Nicholson, 
46 Queen street, for second addition to 
piant to cost $50,000 with equipment. 
J. R. Stork, R. R. No. 4, has general con- 
tract, 


TORONTO, ONT.—Mine Safety Appli- 
ance Co. of Canada Ltd., 637 Craig street 
West, Montreal, Que., has acquired bulld- 
ing at 130 Kendal avenue, here which 
will be equipped for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. — Studebaker 
Corp. of Canada Ltd., 508 Walker road, 
will make alterations to plant here and 
add equipment to cost about $25,000. 


WESTON, ONT. — Massey-Harris Co. 
Ltd., 915 King street West, Toronto, Ont., 
will build one-story aircraft assemDly 
plant on Main street North, to cost about 
$125,000. A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor 
street West, Toronto, awarded general 
contract. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Long Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
2744 Edna avenue, plans erection of plant 
addition to cost, with equipment, about 
$70,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT. — Canadian Motor 
Lamp Co. Ltd., 2429 Seminole street, will 
build plant for manufacture of shell 
cases, etc., to cost about $1,000,000. Plant 
will be financed and constructed by De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, Ot- 
tawa, and H. H. Turnbull, secretary, is 
receiving bids. 


TRENTON, N. S.—Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co. Ltd. will rebuild section of steel 
plant destroyed by fire at cost of about 
$100,000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Victory Tool & 
Machine Co., 250 Rose de Lima street, 
will build plant addition, 48 x 80 feet, 
to cost about $15,000, equipment extra. 
Paul M. Lemieux, architect, is preparing 
plans. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, 
will call bids soon for another addition to 
its plant on St. Patrick street, to cost 
about $75,000. Plans being prepared by 
Spence, Mathias & Budge, Union avenue. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Morton Engineering & 
Drydock Co. Ltd., Louise Embankment, 
has started work in connection with ex- 
tension to drydock and engineering plant 
to cost $200,000 and has given general 
contract to Mathieu & Sylvain, 44 Ste. 
Ursule street. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Shawin- 
igan Chemical Co. Ltd. will build addition 
to foundry to cost with equipment, about 
$60,000. 

WAKEFIELD, QUE.—Aluminum Co. cf 
Canada Ltd., 1155 Metcalfe street, Mon- 
treal, Que., will build brucite refining 
plant here to cost approximately $125,- 
000, and has given general contract to 
Anglin Norcross Corp. Ltd., 892 Sher- 
brooke street West, Montreal. 
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Salesmen Are People 


@ A little 4-page folder which is 
handed out to visiting salesmen at 
the Carrier Corp, in Syracuse, N. Y., 
is a bit of public relations work 
that could stand to be copied by 
many another company where we 
recall a much different kind of re- 
ception. 

Entitled, “Mr. Salesman, Carrier 
Bids You Welcome,” the folder goes 
on to give the correct name, address 
and top executives of the company 
and a full list of the products manu- 
factured. It explains that the com- 
pany is glad to have the salesman 
call, and that he will be seen as 
promptly as possible. It outlines 
the method of buying through the 
purchasing department, where to 
park your car, extends an invitation 
to visit Carrier’s Hall of Weather- 
makers and even directs you to the 
convenient first floor washroom. The 
back page is a pictorial presentation 
of Carrier’s products. * 

Wouldn't something similar be 
well worth the small cost out in 
your own reception room? 


Navy ‘‘E”’ 


@ A week ago Friday at Hunt 
Armory, Pittsburgh, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. was presented 
with the Bureau of Ordnance flag 
and the Navy “E” pennant in a 
ceremony that will be long remem- 
bered by those who were there. Un- 
der the direction of a couple of men 
in their working clothes two male 
choruses, one from the Gary plant 
and one from the Homestead works, 
sang in gorgeous voices and it was a 
long cry from the music of the whis- 
tles to the tunes of Sibelius. 

On either side of the stage were 
two open-hearth furnaces with work- 
men stripped to the waist, and later 
at the climax, the lights were turned 
down and from a huge ladle poured 
ribbons of steel into a moving row 
of ingot molds. The effect was as 
realistic as if the whole audience 
had been sitting right out in the 
plant. 
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The Bureau of Ordnance flag, 
which is awarded to manufacturing 
plants which have been outstanding 
in production of ordnance material 
for the Navy, may be recognized 
by its field of dark blue and design 
of “crossed Dahlgren guns and an- 
chor”. Rear Admiral Dahlgren was 
chief of the bureau of ordnance in 
1862 and Dahlgren guns were 
mounted on the Monrror in its bat- 
tle with the Merrimac and were im- 
portant factors in the superiority of 
the Federal fleets in the Civil War. 

The Navy has been using the let- 
ter “E” since 1906 as a mark of ex- 
cellence, generally awarded for gun- 
nery, battle practice or engineering, 
and among the crews of Uncle 
Sam’s warships and Navy planes 
it is one of the most coveted and re- 
spected honors to be won. It’s the 
Navy's way of saying “well done!” 


Looking Ahead 


@ If there’s any doubt in England 
at all as to the outcome of this war, 
it certainly doesn’t exist in the firm 
of C. J. Lytle Ltd., advertising 
agency, of London, who are adver- 
tising over here now for American 
clients. It is wise, they say, to plan 
now what you are going to do in 
England after the war, but plan- 
ning isn’t enough. And in this 
country, today and for some time 
past, as is so clearly seen from some 
of the well-planned campaigns ap- 
pearing in this issue, advertising 
managers are not only planning but 
doing something now in preparing 
for peace. 


Yearbook Issue 


@ And that’s the guidance Ameri- 
can Industry needs today, just as 
much if not more so than the pres- 
ent job of production. To fill that 
need the editors of Steet are already 
hard at the preparation of SrEEt’s 
1942 Yearbook of Industry issue. 
In it you will not only read of how 
to best conduct your business in the 
present emergency but also what to 
start doing now in preparing for 


peace. It is shaping up into a job 
that you and all your associates will 
find “must” reading and since the 
press run will be limited, you may 


want to order additional copies 
now while they can be filled. Ad- 
dress Circulation Dept., Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. Two dollars per 
copy. 
Have You Seen Them? 


@ There have been some outstand- 
ing jobs of promotion done by hun- 
dreds of companies on their particu- 
lar efforts in defense production but 
two which we rank at the very top 
of the heap are those prepared by 
International Harvester and Surface 
Combustion. The former is titled 
“The Strong Shall Be Free” and is 
an excellent pictorial presentation of 
their part in making trucks, tractors, 
guns, and shells. If you would like 
a copy write Dale Cox, Director of 
Public Relations, 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

“The Great American Emer- 
gency” is an equally fine job by Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
portraying the essential differences 
between the heat treating of ord- 
nance items and the application of 
the furnaces to tomorrow’s peace- 
time needs. 


Weighing Names 


@ Do you know that the signature 
of George Washington, written in 
pencil, weighs .o0089 grams or 
2/1oths of a thousandth of a gram. 
Of course, now, we don’t know 
just where they picked up George’s 
autograph but that’s what the West- 
inghouse publicity department tells 
us. It’s all done on one of the world’s 
most delicate set of scales, which is 
accurate to within 4o billionths of a 
pound and is used to check the di- 
ameter of filament wire in Westing- 
house Mazda lamps. 


Seems Fair Enough 


@ A filling station down our way 
has an immense sign reading: Swap 


For Cash. 
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